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PREFACE 


There is no doubt that teachers and administrators need help with 
the reading problems they encounter in their schools. In considering 
what kind of book would be most useful, the authors decided that the 
book that would give the greatest help to those for whom it was 
designed would start with their point of view, reinforce their con- 
viction of the importance of reading, show them goals toward which 
they could work, and ^ve them specific suggestions on how to attain 
these desirable ends. 

The book should have some of the features of a manual, giving 
detailed descriptions of procedure, but it should be much more than 
a manual. Reading is too complex a subject to be taught by rule of 
thumb. For this reason, the book should also include principles, 
derived from experience and experiment, on which sound procedures 
are based. This background of understanding is necessary to enable 
the teacher or administrator more intelligently to adapt procedures 
to his particular school, class, or individual student and to create new 
methods and materials. 

In addition to descriptions of specific procedures and the theory 
underlying them, the book should contain examples of total approaches 
to common reading problems— such as improving reading in the 
school as a whole, forming and conducting remedial reading clubs or 
dasses, working incfividually with seriously retarded readers. By 
means of descriptions of work actually done in schools and coEeges, 
the reader may obtain a picture of reading instruction with , all its 
interrelations and ramifications. From this illustrative material he 
should derive certain generalizations regarding the developmental pro- 
gram, remedial work, and olinical treatment of individuals with reading 
problems. He should see more clearly what he is trying to do, how 
he can do it, and whether he has accomplished what he hoped in 
improving his students' reading. It is a book of this kind that the 
authors have attempted to write— a book combining the administrar 
tive, guidance, and reading-technique approaches. 

It is probable that for a number of reasons reading problems in high 
school and college will increase in this postwar era. An influx of 
students into junior colleges, colleges, and universities is to be expected. 
Among these students there will be many who have not been in the 
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habit of acquiring knowledge from printed sources. Yet despite the 
increasing use of visual and auditory instruction methods, a large 
proportion of their study time will be devoted to reading. Some men 
who have served in the fighting forces may have special difficulty in 
concentrating on college subjects, in reorienting themselves to civilian 
interests, in overcoming their resistances to "words, words, words," 
and in rehabilitating reading stills required in college. Moreover, 
lack of suitable reaffing materia! for these retarded readers, a cur- 
riculum that offers no incentive for them to put forth the effort that 
effective reading demands, and lack of facilities for assisting them 
with their reading problems— all these factors forecast the need for 
helpful books in this field. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Robert jS. Woodworth, 
who read and made helpful comments on the section on the psychology 
of leading; to James Hayford, who carefully edited the entire manu- 
script; and to many students at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the authors' classes in The Improvement of Reading in 
High School and College. Among the students who have oontiibuted 
descriptions of programs and procedures are Grace Hope Allardico, 
R. Athelma, Margaret F. Borton, Selena C. Clay, Elizabeth Edmonds, 
Gladys Fisher, Marilyn Graff, Georgia Lightfoot, Ethel Madden, Sally 
Prentice, Pauline Stock, Harriet M. Sweetland, Katherine Templeton, 
and Barbara Van Patten. Needless to say, the authors owe much 
to many other persons who have described present practice and have 
reported research in the field. References to many of these investi- 
gations are listed at the end of each chapter, so that the student who 
desires more detail may find it in the original article. The authors 
wish to make acknowledgment also to the Houghton Mifflin Company 
for permission to quote selections from A Survey of EuropmCiviliear 
iion, Ancient Times to the Present, by Wallace K. Ferguson and 
Geoffrey Bruun, and to the Macmillan Company for permission to 
quote selections from Foundations of Biology, by Lorande Loss 
Woodruff, in Appendix C. 

CoNSTANOB M. McCullough. 

Ruth M. Strang. 

Arthur E. Tbaxlbr. 

May, 1946. 



HOW TO READ THIS BOOK 

Because this is a practical rather than a theoretical book, it should 
he approached from the vantage point of the particular experience 
of each of its readers— from the standpoint of a person who wants to 
improve his own reading; of a teacher of students who are expected 
to gain a large proportion of their knowledge through reachng; of a 
parent who is concerned with the success of his children; of an adminis- 
trator who watts the students in his school to be adequately equipped 
for the work and the leisure of life; or of a specialist in reading. Mat- 
ever your experience has been with reading, you should try to bring 
it to bear on reading this hook. 

If you are interested for dther personal or professional reasons in 
making immediate application of thus material to the improvement of 
your own reading, lie authors recommend the following procedure, 
so familiar to experienced teachers but so often neglected even by 
college and graduate students. First, recall your own experience with 
reading and your unanswered questions and unsolved problems in the 
field. Only after you have done this are you ready to explore the 
hook. Beading this preface wiE acquaint you with the authors' intent 
and purpose. Reading the table of contents will acquaint you in more 
detaE with the general pattern of the book. These preliminary steps 
should give you a baas on which to decide whether to read the whole 
book or to read certain chapters only or to look elsewhere for material 
more directly relevant to your needs. 

If you decide to read the book or at least parts of it, you should 
be aware of your purpose in doing so. Do you wish to become 
acquainted with the backgrounds and specific suggestions that the 
book offers, or do you seek the answer to some specific question or 
problem presented in a single chapter? If the former is your purpose, 
self-initiated or imposed by the requirements of a college course, you 
may as weU foUow the authors’ lead and bespn with the first chapter. 
In either case, before reading a chapter, spend a few minutes formu- 
lating what you would have said on the subject if you had been asked 
to write the chapter. Then take five minutes to skim through the 
chapter, reading headings and topic sentences here and there to get a 
general idea of the content of each paragraph and of what the author 
is trying to do. 
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HOW TO READ THIS BOOK 


Now you are ready to read more carefully. Juat how you read 
will be determined by your specific purpose. If you want to learn 
the authors’ point of view on each major topic so that at the end of 
each section or chapter you can outline the main pattern of thought, 
then you will try to boil down the main idea in each paragraph. If 
the main idea is particularly important to you, you will want to see 
just how it has been supported and illustrated. If the main idea is 
not particularly important or is already familiar to you, you only 
need to glance at the supporting detail. You will be able to remember 
these central ideas more easily if you relate each to the previous one 
so as to build an integrated structure of thought as you read rather 
than merely a collection of isolated ideas. 

While you are reading, various bright ideas mayr occur to you, 
sometimes closely related to the subject, sometimes not. Good ideas 
are at a premium, so do not lose them. Jot down a key word or two 
to remind yourself of them, and consider them later for what they 
are worth in your personal or professional life. 

With the authom’ contribution to the subject and your own ideas 
clearly before you, you are prepared to make whatever applications 
seem valuable to you. You have reviewed your previous oxporionce, 
perhaps enriched it by your reading of the chapter, and are now 
equipped a little more adequately to meet the next situation involving 
the improvement of your own or your students’ reading. 

Each chapter, in fact, should give you a fuller background of experi- 
ence and a stronger foundation on which to build the ideas that you 
will gain from reading the next chapter. Thus chapter by chapter, 
your understanding of reading should grow and your ability to deal 
with the practical problems of reading in school or college or in your 
personal life should increase. Perhaps you will be interested in 
further reading and study, for this book provides only one gateway 
to a vast and complex field of study. 

ORGAHIZATIOH 

This book is organized, as the title suggests, on a problem basis. 
In so organizing their book, the authors have encountered the diffi- 
culties of duplication. Because problems relating to the school-wide 
program, reading in specific subjects, remedial reading , classes, and 
individual diagnosis and treatment all have many elements in common, 
some repetition has been inevitable. To be sure, a certain amount of 
duplication is desirable for emphasis and for ensuring the retention of 
important ideas. However, the authors have avoided unnecessary 
and undesirable duplication by treating fuUy each important topic. 
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such as testing, diagnostic procedure, and vocabulary, at the place 
where it could he most appropriately introduced. Subsequently, the 
topic or phase of the topic thus treated has merely been mentioned. 
By using the index, a reader who wants more detailed information on 
any common topic can find the place where that phase of reading is 
most fully discussed. 

An extensive bibliography has been added at the end of each 
chapter for those students to whom library facilities are easily available 
and who rah to go more deeply into the research baas for improve- 
ment of reading in college and secondary schools. For the benefit of 
teachers, librarians, and administrators, who are naturally more con- 
cerned with practical applications, selected books on methods and 
articles describing readmg programs and procedures have been 
included. 
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CHAPTER I 

GLIMPSES OF PRESENT PRACTICE 

I should like to know (1) ways in which schools and colleges have 
attacked the ptoblem of aiding students whose reading skill is inade- 
quate; (2) how I might organize work in my own classes so that students 
may be helped to improve their reading in my subject; and (3) how to 
enlist the interest and cooperation of the entire staff in helping students 
to build a functional vocabulary, a body of meaningful concepts in their 
content fields, and reading and study skills that will carry over to all 
activities in which they ore needed, I should like to know how to make 
reading a means of carrying out school enterpiiseB and assignments that 
seem important and useful to the student. 

This point of view expressed by one forward-looking teacher is 
in the minds of many others. The need for improvement in reading 
has been frankly recognized by administrators, teachers, oounselors, 
and students. The possibility of improvement has been demonstrated 
by many programs and experiments. Teachers and administrators, 
in their own classes and schools, with or without the help of reading 
experts, have developed various programs and procedures to meet the 
obvious need. They have employed different methods and have 
made some attempts to evaluate them. Their experience is helpful 
to others who are facing somewhat similar situations. 

For this reason, before considering systematically the nature of 
reading and other fundamental and theoretical aspects, we shall pre- 
sent in this introductory chapter a number of snapshots of reading 
programs. We have selected some of the best attempts to improve 
reading in a variety of atuations covering a range from rural schools 
to colleges and universities. Instead of describing programs that are 
representative of instruction in reading now being given, we shall 
present some procedures that are better than usual practice in schools 
of these types. This is the best substitute for actual visits to the 
schools. Prom the concrete examples the reader may iriake his own 
tentative generalizations and obtmn suggestions for the reading pro- 
gram in his own class or school. 

READING in Kum SCHOOLS 

In a one-room rural school an exceptionally well-trained and gifted 
teacher took advantage of many opportunities for the improvement 
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2 PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OP READING 

of reading. Her procedures would interest teachers in other types of 
schools also. The grade scores on suitable standardized reading tests, 
given to all pupils as soon as the teacher had become acquainted with 
them, gave a picture of their general reading ability. Observation 
during the test and analysis of each pupil’s response supplied additional 
information about reading attitudes, errors, and grade level of reading 
proficiency. 

A library comer with table and chairs and a variety of suitable 
books invited pupils to read. A pupil librarian and committee were 
responsible for keeping books in order, for displaying them attractively 
on the table, and for checking them in and out. Older pupils who 
needed practice in reading very easy books obtained this pracMce 
without embarrassment by being made responsible for helping younger 
children select and read books suitable for them, The public library 
lent books to the school for a 4-week period and the state department 
of education lent books for a term or a year. A library period was 
scheduled each day, in which pupils read whatever they chose. The 
teacher discouraged the reading of comics during school hours, except 
True Comics. 

For the sake of individual satisfaction in accomplishment and of 
stimulation to others, pupils kept a record of the books that they read 
and of their reaction to them on a wall chart entitled, "Books We Have 
Read.” 

Special instruction to individuals and small groups was an essential 
part of the reading program. Here the one-room school has an 
advantage over the larger school. When the pupils in second or 
third grade were ready to learn the vowel sounds, older, pupils who 
needed this instruction joined the group. Similarly, practice in 
dividing words into syllables and in other methods of recognizing 
unfamiliar Words was given to all pupils who needed it, regardless of 
thtir age or their grade status. 

Part of the last period devoted to supervised study was used for 
practice in developing reading skills essential for efficient study of 
the day’s assignment, one day with one group, another day With 
another group. Thus pupils learned to read for different purposes, 
uang newspapers and periodicals for practice material as well as their 
text and reference books. The reading of each selection was followed 
by a check on comprehension suited to the purpose for which the 
reading was done. New words received attention, pupils sharing 
experiences with the word, trying to get its meaning from the context, 
and checking their guesses by looking up the word in the dictionary. 
Some of these supervised-study peiiode were used for remedial work 
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with retarded readers. Individual work was provided through inde- 
pendent word study and workbooks. No less important than speoiflo 
instruction in reading were informal conversations and games that 
helped to increase oral-Bnglish ability, in which many rural children 
lag behind city children. 

As a future project, the teacher had in mind a school newspaper 
with pupil editor and editorial committee. Pupils from grades 3 
through 8 would partidpate in iiis valuable language activity. 

Rural children who have had poor opportunities for learning to 
read at home and in school enter hi^ school, if indeed they attempt 
further education, seriously retarded in reading. If reading material 
is limited to the daily paper, the Farm Journal, and a few government 
agricultural leaflets, the children have little incentive to read at home. 
Even in homes where the cultural level is hi^er and books ate avail- 
able, children frequently have little time at home for reading. In 
many parts of the country farm work is an all-year, all-day, wearying 
job in which children help in greater or less degree from the time they 
are ten years old or even before that. In one junior high school there 
were bo}rs of fifteen who arose at 4 a.h. to milk and see that milk was 
sent to the creamery. By the time they arrived by bus at school, at 
nine o’clock, many had done 4 hours’ work. They did afternoon and 
evening chores after school. When these chores were finished, it was 
eight o’clock or later, and few werfe then interested m reatog. 

Under these conditions the following provisions for reading were 
made in the junior high school: In the seventh grade all pupils had 
three periods a week in which they were free to read books and articles 
of their own choice. In the eighth grade all pupils had 20 periods of 
special instruction in reading during the semester, scheduled in any 
way desired — one period a week, one unit of 20 consecutive periods, 
or 2 units of 10 periods each. All classes were scheduled during school 
hours. There was also one activity or club period a week that, was 
frequently devoted to reading. Without such a program, many pupils 
would have dropped out of school at the end of junior high school, 
partly because of their inability to read the kind and amount of mate- 
rial required in the higher grades. 

IHSTRUCTIOH IK READING IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 

On the basis of test results, a reading-skill program was organized 
for. one entire junior high school. The students of each grade were 

1 State Street School, Haokenaaok, N. J. Dr. William Pattoreon, principal; 
Lois Sinulger, chairman of the evataation committee; Louise Whelan, ehoiiman 
of the reading committee. , 
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divided into lugh, low, and average groups according to their scores 
on the Iowa Silent Eeading Test, supplemented by the recommenda- 
tion of teachers and in some oases by the Stanford revision of the 
Binet scale. These groups had a daily 20-minute reading period pre- 
sided over by one of their subject teachers. The superior readers 
broadened their interests and improved their tastes by reading plays, 
by sharing good books they had read, by reporting on worth-while 
articles and books, and by Spending one period a week in the public 
library, The average group concentrated on the reading sfcUls in 
which they were weak. The low group learned how to recognise 
unfamiliar words, and reading silently, tried to follow the material the 
teacher read orally with good phrasing and expression. They also 
read a large number of easy books and did practice aKercises on the 
reading skills needed in their subjects. Three special groups of slow 
learners— 16 in a group — ^were given still more individualized instruc- 
tion and reading experiences for the purpose of increasing their self- 
confidence. Three teachers worked closely with them, each teacher 
taking each of the groups in rotation for 13 weeks. For these slow 
learners the goals were immediate and tangible; the activities were 
simple and concrete and could be finished quioldy. Readmg giw 
out of firsthand experiences and we« functionally related to their 
music, arts, shop, physical education, and other classes. 

At the end of the year, test results were shown in graphic form, 
giving percentages of retardation and acceleration in reading for the 
past two years. In the last year the median ninth-grade student 
g^ed 1.4 years; the median eighth-grade student 1.1 years; and the 
median seventh-grade student 0.7 year. The faculty met in small 
groups to discuss the progress in reading in each grade, the factors 
that might account for this progress, as well as for weaknesses and 
strengths in students’ reading skills, and procedures for improvement. 
The need for improvement in vocabulary in all grades was so evident 
that the teachers decided to put greater emphasis on the meaning of 
words through the context and on other methods of word recognition, 
as well as to give more attention to teaching the specific meanings of 
unfamiliar words as they were encountered. Another recommendation 
was that students should have more practice in summarizing and 
evaluating the material that they had read. 

The result of tins program, developed cooperatively by the teachers 
and the principal, was that the teachers became more aware of the 
need for attention to reading and more expert in giving instruction. 
When they were made responsible for a 20-minute period of reading 
each day, they were stimulated to learn more about the teaching of 
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reading. Some joined an extramural university course given at the 
school and shared their experiences and thdr newly acquired knowl- 
edge. Thus the special reading period served as an in-service educa- 
tion device that might be expected to bring about better teaching of 
reading in all subjects. 

A WOSKSHOP TYPE OF PROGRAM 

In schools where there are large numbers of pupils who have reading 
problems, workshop courses and reading laboratories have been intro- 
duced into the curriculum. The purpose of these modified classes is 
to teach to the less gifted pupila reading skills and utility English, as 
well as literature particularly adapted to the pupils’ practical needs. 
Such a course fs a pedagopcal hybrid, having characteristics both of 
a class in English and of a remedial reading group. A report by 
Elizabeth S. McClure will serve to illustrate this kind of remedial 
reading program (26, pages 140-144): 

The school in which this remedial reading was introduced provides three 
^tinot oouisee of study to meet the diverse needs of the pupils. An aeademio 
course is planned to meet the needs of pupils who intend to go to college; a 
commeroial course is open to recommended pupils after the freshman year; 
and a dvic or sodol-Boiontifio course is provided for pupils sooting low in 
scholastic aptitude and having no definite aims in view after high school. 
The remedial reading reported by Miss McClure was done with low ninth- 
grade pupils in the last-meutioned group. 

Her olasB consisted of twelve boys and eight girls, all of whom had been 
cited by their subject teachers as defident in reading ability. The teachers’ 
judgment was confirmed by the resulte of tests. Over half of the pupils come 
from underprivileged homes; many presented serious behavior problems. 

As part of the teacher’s preliminary preparation, she aecompanied the 
visiting teacher into the homes of the boys and girls in her class. This trip 
quiokoned her desire to give these ehildien new horizons through reading. 
Many of them came from dirty, ramshadde homes in the pine hariens. In a 
house devoid of any comforts or niceties one could soaroely expect to find 
books or magazines. And a heritage of ignorance, slovenliness, and indiffer- 
ence could not be expected to have fostered in children a love of reading. 

The program for this group was planned primarily to create enjoyment 
and interest in everyday reading situations. As a first step the cooperation 
of the other teachers in aiding these pupils and in reporting improvement was 
enlisted. The next step was to obtain the oonfidenoe and good will of the 
pupils. The approach wes somewhat as follows; “We have many clubs in our 
school, but no reading club. Wouldn’t it be fun to form one? Suppose we 
make a little survey of this class to see how many are interested in books, 
what books you have at home, and what books you would hke to road.” This 
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puggestion was sufficient to interest the pupils in preparing a short question- 
naite, which they distributed and summarized. The answers and discussion 
following this questionnaire revealed that several of the pupils frankly disliked 


quality as True Story, Detective Story, and Mom Mirror. It was a teal thrill 
to anticipate putiang into the hands of these book-impoverished children good 
reading material. But this could not be done too abruptly. 

The club was organised and a chairman, a secretary, and two librarians 
were elected. Because the librarians were uncertain as to their duties, the 
enhre dub visited the library and spent a period browang among the books 
and receiving help from the school librarian in finding books. She agreed to 
supply the class with interesting bibliographies and to arrange a shelf of 
books that they might espedally enjoy. The town librarian was equally 


Several very interesting conversational English pmods grew out of the 
visits and the questionnaires. These informal conversations served to estab- 
lish friendly relations within the group and with the teacher. Several addi- 
tional perils were spent in administering the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability and the Gray Oral Beading Paragi'aphs. Thus the first week was 
spent in organizing t^ reading dub, in testing the pupils, and in acquainting 
them with the library. The rest of the program evolved week by week as 
follows: 


Feb. 13 to 20. We Set the Stage 

The room in which the dub met was given as "bookiBh” an atmosphere 
as possible. A few artistically ^fted pupils made slogans and posters for the 
bulletin boards. Others wrote compositions with such titles as "Book 
Journeys,’’ “Book Friends,” and “Movies from Books,” 

The town library donated dozens of attractive book covers, and publishing 
houses every month bestowed their discarded colorful displays upon the dub 
representative who called for them. ’The children enjoyed looking at this 
material, displayed from time to time on the bulletin boards. “Where can 
we get that book? Is that picture really about something in the book? What 
does that Word mean? Is that book any good for boys?” These were some 
of the questions elicited by the ffisplays. 

Feb. 20 to Mar. 6. We Bead about the Radio 

Since one unit in the ninth-grade dvios course is on the radio, the dass 
began to read on this subject. They soon discovered a dearth of material 
in their school library and suggested collecting magazines and newspapers 
for the library. So the call went out for magazines old and new, Sunday- 
supplement sheets, and the radio page in the daily papers. The freshman 
class heard the appeal and responded by bringing in piles of magazines, many 
of excellent quality. From these magazines and newspapers the reading 
group cut all the material pertinent to the subject. They then mounted 
these clippings, indexed and filed them under such headings as “Broadcasts,” 
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“Children'a Programa,” and “Radio Stationa.” Notwithatanding the dif- 
ficulty of much of the material in the radio iaaue of the little magazine Modem 
Literature, the pupils read it with interest. 

During this unit the club arranged several ima^ary radio programs to 
give pupils practice in oral reading. One day various pupils prepared them- 
selves to read some material that might be used in a radio broadcast. A 
screen was placed in the front of the room and the puj& went behind it to 
read. Having the audience unseen prevented stage fright and added to the 
fun. Each reader was impressed with the necessity of being a good radio 
announcer. “You don’t want your audience to shut you off,” they were 
told, "so you must try to do these things in your reading: 

"1. Read smoothly 

"2. Phrase oorreotly 

"3. Enunciate clearly 

"4. Pause omy in the right places 

"6. Read with expresmon — see the subject so clearly yourself that your 
audience will see it, too.” 

Another day they arranged a Professor Quiz program centered on vocabu- 
lary. Several pupils prepared vocabulary lists of words taken from th^ 
wading. Other pupils were selected to define the words and use them in 
sentences. If they failed, they heard the gong ring for them. This device 
aroused interest and stimulated vocabulary study. A similar program was 
built around questions on material that had been read by all the class. 

Mar. 6 to 19. We Yimt the Movies 

The first day that a movie unit was announced in olass, interest ran high. 
The children brought In a motley assortment of magazines and spent one 
period in reading and discussing them. The next day they explored the better 
magarines for movie material and made a file comparable to their radio file. 
The school librarian provided a copy of MoHon Picture Digest for everyone 
in the class. This type of reaihng was fasrinating to the pupils because each 
had a favorite movie to look up. Unfamiliar words, such as “pathos,” 
"spectacular,” and “melodrama,” were carefully explained and illustrated 
by some particular picture which the pupils had seen. 

Using the ifotioji Piotwe Digest as a model, the pupils wrote their own 
reviews of movies they had seen, marking them -h or — , as the case might 
be, for children, youths, or adults. In writing these reviews they exhibited 
unusually good critical ability. Undoubtedly rea^ng the Motion Picture 
Digest had helped them formulate their opinions. 

During the movie unit each pupil made a notebook in which he put the 
following material: 

1. A movie review 

2. A paragraph or two telling why a certain story would make a good movie 

3. Clippings and {noturee about movies 

4. A list of good movie manners 

6, Reasons for studying the movies 
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6. Requirements for a good movie 

7. A list of sources of information about the movies 

8. A summary of two stories about movies taken from Adiienlvfe Bound 

9. A movie vocabulary 

Mar. 20 to Apr. 3. We Head about Our Community 

Because the locality is rich in historical lore, the group decided to center 
some of their reading on the fact and fiotion of the community. The school 
librarian arranged a shelf of books about this section of New Jersey. When 
the children discovered that two of thrir number actually lived in farmhouses 
described in Old Farmhouses o/ New Jersey, they became most enthusiastic 
about discovering more places of interest in their community. The group 
visited many places of interest. These excursions stimulated further reading 
and constructive aotirities. Students' models of people ^d places, maps, 
charts, and pictures were placed in the display case near the school's front 
entrance and their pride in thrir achievement was increased still more by a 
feature article on their exhibit in the school paper. The reading interest 
aroused extended to books about other communities. 

The other units— Hobby Show; We Are Salesmen; We Start Book Lists; 
We Write Headlines; We Plan an Assembly Program (which took the form 
of a dramatisation of characters about whom they had read, and which stimu- 
lated them to read further in order to check on the accuracy of details for 
costumes); We Take Our Reading Outdoors (which included some choral 
speaking)— these units were handled in the same ingenious, enthusiastic way 
as those already described in greater detail. 

This program was successful in many ways, not the least of which was the 
improvement in the pupils' behavior. In cooperation, sttentiveneas, alert- 
ness, and self-confidence the children improved markedly. Three children 
who had been unable to follow instructions at the beginning of the program 
overcame their difficulty. One timid little girl chosen as librarian blossomed 
under her responsibility and became one of the friendliest persons in the room. 
Before the program was begun, only six books had been borrowed from the 
library by this group, whereas, at the end of the semester, the librarian 
reported that a total of 102 books had been withdrawn by children in the 
Reading Club. Not all of these books were read, perhaps, but at least they 
were examined. The town librarian likewise reported an increase in the num- 
ber of books borrowed and the interest shown by members of the Reading 
Club. Other teachers reported an improvement in their pupils' reading com- 
prehension and interest in every subject. At the close of the experiment the 
class radiated a certam vitality whiib was lacking before the work began. 

Vitality is the keynote of this program— a vitality achieved by setting 
in motion activities in which these boys and girls could fimction successfully. 
Reading was involved in each on-going activity and motivated by it. Bach 
activity was auffidently complex and varied in form to provide for individual 
difletencea within the group to which the teacher was alert. These are the 
outstanding features of tins successful program. 
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A PROGRAM EIJUSTING THE COOPERATION OF VARIOUS TBir.tntPS 

Under gome conditions a limited approach to the reading problem 
is necessary. This was the ease in a tenth-grade class in a school 
where the principal was not ready to make any fxmdamental changes. 

An analysis of the results of the Trasder test showed that, while 
there were the usual individual differences, the class as a whole was up 
to ninth-grade standard on all abilities measured by the test. Further 
investigation, however, showed that the reading materials available 
were much too advanced for students in the tenth grade. The prin- 
cipal said that nothing could be done about changing the texts or the 
supplementary readers, as the courses were rigorously prescribed from 
above. It was Jargely a matter of fitting the studente to the curricu- 
lum. On this basis, their vocabulary was inadequate, for much of 
their reading and the principal felt that something could be done 
about that phase of the problem. 

Exploration of the library revealed that it contained several 
hundred volumes, most of them donated by publio-spirited citiaens 
who had gven the school all the books that tW themselves did not 
want to keep on their own shelves. The library was most inadequate 
indeed, and the proapoots looked dark; for yearn no money had been 
appropriated for books and none was likely to be available. 

The first step was to encourage the use of the public library and 
to solicit magazines, so as to provide at least a minimum of interesting 
reading. 

The second step was to discuss the problem with the faculty, from 
the point of view of the various subjects. Not all of these teachers 
were aware that reading diffioultiee came within thmr province, but 
all were willing to consider the subject. In liie end the purpose was 
achieved. AH decided to make lists of words that were peculiar to 
their own subjects and to eonmder ways and means of helping the 
students acquire rich and meaningful associations with these words. 
In general, this would involve providing firsthand experience with 
each word whenever possible: e.g., experimenting mth a substance 
in chemistry or a process in physio, or visiting a place of Mstoria or 
civic interest. These new words were then used frequently in con- 
versation and in assignments, were written on the blackboard and 
discussed in class. Loose usage or complete misuse of the words was 
corrected. Thus the entire staff was enlisted in one phase of the 
reading problem. 

The English teacher made a special contribution by introducing 
a vocabulary unit, which was considered a legitimate part of her work 
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(prescribed curriculum notwithstanding). She explored with her 
students the origin of language and the sources of words that are in 
common use today. She undertook to gather lists of difficult words 
by noting errors in students’ themes and conversation, besides unfa- 
miliar words in the required reading. These words were listed in a 
large class dictionary, to which all members of the class contributed 
definitions, derivations, and sentences or paragraphs in which the 
words were used. Each student was encouraged and shown how to 
build up his own dictionary of difficult words. Sometimes the stu- 
dents invented word games of the Professor Quiz type. A comer of 
the blackboard was set aside for words having derivations of special 
interest. These words were frequently changed and seldom failed to 
attract attention. In such ways the students gained ^n appreciation 
of the meanings of many different words that they needed for their 
reading, writing, and speaking. During the year the English teacher 
also instructed them on how to use a dictionary and how to get mean- 
ings from context; and she gave them practice in these two abilities 
by means of various exercises that she constructed. 

The Latin teacher cooperated by teaching ways of getting the 
meanings of words from their derivations and provided practice in 
the use of Latin prefixes, suffixes, and roots in vocabulary building 
and interpretation. 

The English teacher’s enthusiasm was contagious; the program 
brought results that justified repetition of the effort, There was little 
danger of the students’ becoming too word-conscious. However, it 
may be that they were led to develop too much interest in big and 
unusual words and tended to overlook the simple, colorful words that 
make a language strong and vivid. 

A mDINO PROGRAM IN A HIGH SCHOOL OP SUPERIOR STUDENTS 

This high school had a student body with an average I.Q. higher 
than that of public schools — 114, ^is derived from a group intelligence 
test. The students lived in a residential, English-speaking com- 
munity. The principal and the head of the English department were 
desirous of improving their students’ reading ability. 

■The results of the Traxler Silent Reading Test given to grades 
7 to 10 indicated a high reading level for these students in general. 
In every grade the school averages for the total score were higher 
than the test norms. The members of grade 7 showed the poorest 
results but were superior in comprehension. Grade 10 rate scores 
were all higher than the national mean. Ten times a week grade 
7 had been having reading periods in which careful reading was 
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emphasized. This emphasis upon care probably accounts for the 
relatively low score in rate and the higher score in comprehension for 
that grade. In the tenth grade it may be that pressure resulting 
from increased length of assignments in literature had helped to 
develop greater speed. 

Although the school average was above the national norms, there 
were a number of retarded readers in the school. In all grades, from 
20 to 29 per cent fell below the national norms for the grade. In total 
comprehension, 13.3 per cent of the seventh-grade pupils were below 
the seventh-grade norms, and 26.9 per cent of the tenth-grade pupils 
were below the norms for grade 10. 

To improve the reading effideney of all students who were not 
realizing their reading potentialities, the following all-school program 
was initiated; 

1. Students, teachers, and prindpal worked together to recognize the 
difficulties and outline purposes and procedures. Ttus cooperation was more 
effective than a superimposed plan, because it ensured understanding and 
intero.st on the port of all oonoenred. 

2. Tho general plan emphasized vocabulary, wide ceadiog, and reading 
skills needed in each subject. 

8. Tho English teacher took a part of her period each day for students 
to read one exorcise in Study Tfpe <4 Beading Emcises (26), in order that 
(drey might gain ideas about efficient reading and practice roading a study type 
of material. 

4. Every teacher diagnosed eirom, noted students’ reading intetests, 
and studied students’ oomprehension of the subject matter studied in her 
class. 

6. Students kepi reoords of their reading, inoluding the results of tests, 
evidence of progress made, and all voluntary reading. 

6. Physical defects were checked and oorrectionfl were made. 

7. Spedal classes for students who needed more intensive remedial work 
were provided. 

READING IN A VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

The backgrounds of the students who attend the vocational high 
school vary from school to school and within a particular school. 
The following is a description of a typical student in one city vocational 
high school. 

Marie is fourteen years old and of average intelligenoe. She lives 
with a grandmother, her parents, and seven brothers and sisters. 
Two languages aje spoken in the home. Her grandmother is illiterate 
and her mother semiliterate. Her father reads in his native language 
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and is engaged in sldlled labor. One of the brothers works in a store 
as clerk and another is a machinist’s helper, Her older sister is 
married and lives at home. The other children are still in school. 
There is a clannish loyalty among the members of the family and their 
relatives. The father is head of the house and exercises supreme 
authority. 

Marie is friendly with her neighbors as well as with her relatives, 
and they have good times together. After work they all know how to 
relax. They sing a great deal. Much of their recreation consists of 
little gatherings at their respective houses, where they sing, dance, 
and have a grand time. The radio at home is often tuned in to musical 
programs. The younger brothers listen to The Lone Sanger, Super- 
man, and other adventure programs. r 

Marie works in a shop two evenings a week and thus earns some 
money for the family, for a few clothes, for presents, and for a movie 
a week. She is well stocked with gadget jewelry. Within the 
boundaries of her family circle and her neighborhood she has seen a 
good deal of “life”; but she has never been outside her city or even 
visited other parts of the city to any extent. She is very hazy about 
the world and what happened in it before 1930, Her father brings 
home an Italian paper and her brother sometimes brings in a tabloid. 
If Marie has any money to spend for magazines, she buys Look, Pic, 
Life, True Story, or True Confeemna. There is a library in her 
nei^borhood, but she "never has time to go there.” 

At school, Marie is studying garment-machine operating. She is 
more interested in dressmaking, but knows that there are more jobs 
in machine operating. She hopes that she will hud a place in a good 
factory and have pleasant ooworkers with whom she can chat as she 
works. Her school program includes shopwork and subjects related 
to it-^health education, music, social science, and English. 

These subjects require considerable reading ability. In the shop 
courses she has to be able to read the safety rules and to apply them; 
to understand and follow direcrions, because precise interpretation is 
necessary for proper execution; to become familiar with the technical 
words peculiar to the trade; and to use reference material and library 
aids. In health education she needs to be able to find facts, to see 
relationships and draw conclusions, and to understand principles and 
apply them to life atuations. 

In related mathematics she needs the ability to interpret the exact 
meaning of a question or a problem in arithmetic— the computation 
of salary or of hourly wage, the cost of a certain amount of yardage 
pf a dress, etc. She must be able to recognize what facts are given. 
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to know wkat is to be found, to know what process should be used to 
reach a correct solution. 

In related art die must use reference books in the library; she 
must skim books on the history of fashions and hair styles to find facts 
on a ^ven topic. 

In the course in textiles she needs to locate information in peri- 
odicals, to find facts of a technical nature, and to grasp and apply 
principles. 

In the muac course, oral reading from a book of lyrics is required. 

In English the aim is (1) to enable students to read material 
relating to their vocation — ^workmen’s compensation law, union rules, 
trade practices and trade ethics, other rulings that affect trades, 
informative books and articles on employment opportunities, quali- 
fications for jobs, training for various jobs, how to get a job, and 
similar material; (2) to interest students in reading as a leisure-time 
activity; and (3) to encourage the students to read material that will 
help them to understand, appreciate, and work toward the realisation 
of true democracy, 

Aside from what must be done in order to meet the immediate 
requirements of school subjects, Marie obviously feels little need for 
reading. Her present recreational activities are satisfying and she is 
looking forward to a similar use of leisure time when she goes to work. 
While recognizing the apparent lack of need for reading in her life, 
the school is faced with the question; Shall we accept her present 
appraisal of reading or shall we help her to acquire reading interests 
and skUls that will enrich her personal life and make her a better 
parent and citizen? If the second alternative is accepted, Marie must 
first become aware of her need for reading. 

The feeling of need for reading was stimulated in various ways in 
the vocational school that Marie attended. In each subject informal 
tests based on the required readings were given, so that the students 
could see for themselves how littie return they got from the time that 
they ^ent in reading. This realization of their inadequate reading 
abiUty led them to seek help in reading more efficiently. One teacher 
tested their efficiency in newspaper reading and aroused their interest 
by giving them a half hour for reading a portion of the daily newspaper 
and then asking those who got the most value for the time expended 
to report their reading methods. 

Some of the periods of English class realistically resembled leisure 
time. Thus students obtained experiences in the enjoyable use of 
leisure, which, it was hoped, would carry over into their out-of-school 
lives. In these periods they selected literature, of the past and of 
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contemporary life, appropriate to them.* Prom thia reading they 
gained an understanding of people and an insight into their own prob- 
lems of daily living. In their class discussiona of books and articles 
they had read, they came to appreciate the contribution that reading 
can make to conversation. In their independent reading they experi- 
enced the enjoyment that books can give. For groups that especially 
enjoyed sin^g, as Marie did, poetry was introduced in the form of 
songs. The teacher began by asking students to name the songs that 
they liked beat and to tell why they preferred these. They began to 
use the terminology of poetry— lyric, ballad, rhythm, etc.— and to 
find some of their favorite songs in poetry anthologies. In one class 
they discovered that Freneau’s ode, “God save the rights of man,” 
could be sung to the tune of “America," and it bosame a popular 
glee-club number. Choral reading was another e>^erience particularly 
enjoyed by these groups. 

Jh order that a program of this kind noight be carried on, the 
English room was equipped as a reading laboratory, with many books 
covering a wide variety of interests and a wide range of difEoulty— 
short stories, novels, plays, poems, essays, biographies, histories, 
newspapers, pamphlets of various kinda, and magazines dealing with 
current problems. Tables and comfortable chairs were provided. 
The room was made pleasant and gay with growing plants, hangings, 
pictures, exhibits of book covers, and in other ways that the students 
suggested. There were a few study-type exercise books and sets of 
drill material (see pages 336-347) for those who were having certain 
reading difficulties that had not been corrected by the general class 
procedure. A number of Afferent practice books were provided, so 
that each student could select the kind of practice material that 
suited his particular need. 

» The students themselves became interested in selecting appropriate 
reading material. One brought in a magazine that contained a very 
exciting story; another contributed pamphlets that he obtained from 
the company where his father worked; still another brought in the 
catalogues of schools giving correspondence courses that he would like 
to take after he began to work. In this way, reading material closely 
related to the lives of the students was accumulated and evaluated. 
The bulletin board was an important feature of the reading laboratory. 
Clippings on personal appearance, music, fashions, and subjects related 
to the trades were especially interesting to trade-school students like 
Marie. <■ 

■For example, see Anzia, Ybzisssxa, Childrm of LaneUnssa, and Hunger, for 
foreign-bom groups; 0. Hbnbt, A Service qf Lose, K. MAtrsnniD, A Cup of Tea, 
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The shops provided an excellent laboratory for reading. Here the 
students first became acquainted with the objects and the processes 
of the trade and then naturally learned the printed symbols that were 
used to represent them. Thus a vocabulary in the trade subjects was 
built on a foundation of fact and grew up in a solid, coherent way. 
Since "books are tools of the trade," students learned in the shops to 
read illustrated operators' manuals, handbooks, and textbooks 
as sources of technical information, descriptions of processes and 
machines, and explanations. Trade catalogues familiarized them with 
tools, machines, and materials. They obtained instruction and prac- 
tice in reading periodicals and pamphlets for latest developments and 
trends in the trade. One boy’s attitude toward reading changed 
when he was asjsed to read the safety rules to a group of his fellow 
workers each morning before work. This task prompted him to buy 
a dictionary, learn to pronounce his words correctly, and read up on 
safety rules. He recognized the need for reading only when he could 
see what it could contribute to his safety, his job, and his salary. 

Younger girls enjoyed making “book jackets’’— drawing or pasting 
an appropriate illustration on the front of each jacket and writing a 
"blurb" on the flaps that were folded inside the book cover. This 
provided practice in finding the main idea of a book and in judicious 
selection of facts that would give other students an interesting and 
accurate bird's-eye view of its contents. 

The librarian of the school, a former teacher as well as an experi- 
enced and resourceful librarian, was very skillful in making a wise 
choice of books for purchase and in helping the pupils who needed 
guidance. She set up many attractive displays in the showcases and 
about the room. She assembled a collection of books on aviation. 
At the beginning of each term she gave lessons on the use of the 
library, and provided references for special groups. She helped 
teachers make up bibliographies for particular purposes. She collected 
and filed a set of brief evaluations of books in the school library that 
had been made in English classes. 

A journalism class was organized for students who showed any 
unusual ability in writing, and an enriched course of study was offered 
to those with enough ability to become teachers in trade schools or 
who for some other good reason wanted to continue their teohnioal 
and academic training. There were also special small groups in 
reading for those who were so markedly retarded in reading skills 
that they could not profit by attendance in regular classes without 
receiving additional instruction and practice. 

In this vocational school, where many students had never read a 
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book, oral readkg proved beneficial. One teacher began by telling 
the class Btories and having the students tell him stories. Then, 
together, they began to look for the simplest adventure stories to read. 
There was no emphasis on competition or speed, but only on reading 
itself, as one source of pleasure and recreation. The students enjoyed 
being read to and^ by listening, added to their oral vocabulary. These 
values seemed to justify stresdng enjoyment in listening, even though 
some students grumbled end groaned when they had to do independent 
silent reading. 

CHICAGO READING PROGRAM (U) 

In the Chicago school system the cooperatively developed plan to 
coordinate the program in all schools was buUt on tw» basic principles: 
the “ comprehensiveness of the reading activity influencmg every 
aspect of the school ourriculumi, and the continuity of growth in 
reading" (11, page 48). Attention was given to reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing. 

In carrying out this program, the content teachers had the major 
responsibility. They described the reading skills and teolmiques 
needed in their subject and in a laboratory-type reading period gave 
opportunity for the practical application of these skills and techniques. 
Students and teachers planned the program together. 

The English teacher played an important part. She consulted 
with other teachers concerning the pupils’ specific needs in other sub- 
jects and used curriculum materials in each field as practice material 
in reading. Systematic instruction in reading skills was given to all 
pupils. As an aid to teachers, special materials were prepared. ^ 
Emphasis was placed on sensitivity to language and on its variety 
and depth of meaning. 

The units included orientation of students to the school through 
the reading of school bulletins and other sources of local information, 
current literature, structure and use of language, understanding of the 
nature of reading, nature and structure of words and practice in 
interpretation, location of reading material, making use of visual 
aids, cooperative living, basic skills of communication. One period a 
week was devoted to basic reading, but indirect instruction and practice 
in reading were given in each unit and, more directly, as the need was 
indicated. Students also spent some time in analyzing their personal 
reactions to reading. 

‘A Handbook in Work Seadmg, Orades 7 and S, Chiosgc Bureau of Cairioalum, 
Board of Educ&tion, 1943 (mimeographed); and Aid> to Roadm}, Oradeo 7 and 8, 
Chicago Bureau of Curriculum, Board of Education, 1943 (mimeographed). 
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The newspaper— "democracy's textbook”— was extensively used 
as reading material. News items were read in order that future edi- 
torials might be predicted, Exertases were based largely on ounent 
material. 

In the staff reading room, teachers filed their bibliographies, out- 
lines on reading techniques, and reports on their most successful 
teaching methods. Many approaches were used and teachers were 
eager to experiment, to discuss new ideas, and to cooperate in reading 
activities (11). 

Emphasis was placed on purpcseful reading, and recreative read- 
ing was encouraged; pupils had varied opportunities to enjoy reading 
as a leisure-time activity. They listened to radio programs such as 
World of Wingsf Let’s 'Tell a Story, and Battle of Books on station 
WBEZ Chicago. They engaged in cooperative enterprises for Book 
Week. Records of each pupil’s free reading were sent to the next 
grade, as an aid to the new teacher and as a reference for the pupil. 

Coordination of the reading work in the system was of three types— 
coordination within each school, between a high school and its con- 
tributing elementary schools, and among the schools of one district. 
Within each school a reading committee made contributions to the 
all-school program. Teachers constructed special drills when suit- 
able material was not available. Principals distributed helpful super- 
visory bulletins. For in-service education, panel discussions and 
demonstrations of teaching procedures were used. Teachers through- 
out the entire system benefited by annotated bibliographies prepared 
by committees, and by in-servioe bulletins on significant developments 
in the program issued by the central office. 

HTTSBURGH BEABIIfG PROGRAM 

In the Pittsburgh public schools, some years ago, a reading expert 
and staff were made available to principals who requested their serv- 
ices, There were four types of remedisl reading work— reading 
home rooms, reading clubs, the readmg-readiness program, and clinical 
treatment of seriously retarded cases, 

Reading home rooms or reading clubs were established in response 
to requests from schools. The home-room reading group met together 
during half the day; for the rest of the day the students were in other 
classes. Teachers were first told the nature of the work, so that they 
would not give the pupils the impresaon that membership in the 
reading rooms was undesirable. 'The testing program was demon- 
strated to the teacher. Reading tests were thm given by teachers, 
who corrected the papers and sent profiles to the central oflfioe, There 
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the cases that seemed to need remedial reading were selected and then 
further checked by judgment of the teachers. Cases for which prog- 
nosis of success was very poor were not included in the class, but some 
mild oases of reading inability were included to emphasize the flexi- 
bility of its membership. As pupils improved, they were returned 
to regular classes and others on the waiting list were allowed to enter. 
In some schools the quality of reading instruction in the school as a 
whole improved so much that the special classes were no longer 
necessary. Dr. Marion Monroe visited these classes and gave sug- 
gestions to the teachers on the basis of her observations. 

The reading clubs were more recreational than the reading home 
rooms; they emphasized reading interests and recreational reading. 

The third type of work was the reading-readiness program. Tliis 
was tried out experimentally in certain schools and proved so successful 
that it was extended throughout the city. Undoubtedly a good deal 
of reading difficulty and emotional and social maladjustment will be 
prevented by forestalling failures in learning to read. Such failures 
usually result from formal reading instruction before the children can 
profit by it and from expecting a standard level of achievement for 
every child in the first grade. 

The fourth type of work was the clinical treatment of seriously 
retarded readers who were referred by teachers through the principal. 
With the help of the teacher, the principal filled out a form requesting 
an examination by the reading clinic. Sometimes the mere process 
of answering the questions gave the principal and the teachers a clear 
enough picture of the problem so that they could handle it themselves. 
If the case was referred to the clinic, a psychological examination was 
^ven by the psyohdogiat, a phydcal examination by the physician, 
and a reaffing examination by a member of the reading-clinic staff. 
An interview with the parent was also requested. 

After all data had been gathered, a case conference was held, 
attended by the director of the reading clinic, the reading assistant, 
the psychologist, the supervisor of reading, the principal, and, when- 
ever possible, the teacher and the home-and-school visitor. They 
discussed the case, and a stenographic record was made of the recom- 
mendations on which they agreed. If the principal or the teacher did 
not agree with a suggestion made by a specialist, it was not included. 
Thus the recommendations were made very practical and easy for the 
teacher to follow with the help of the supervisor. Recommendations 
varied with the situation: recommendations for a school where modem 
methods prevail were different from those made for ^ traditional school. 
The aim was to avoid giving any teacher a sense of insecurity by 
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foroing him to use methods that he did not understand or that he was 
afraid to apply. Cases were followed up for the purpose of ascer- 
taining wliioh procedures were most successful with different kinds of 
cases, 

Although at first glance this way of proceeding may seem extremely 
expensive, it does not appear so when it is viewed not only as a method 
for helping individual students, but also as a method of in-service 
education of principals and teachers with respect to reading problems. 
In fact, everyone who attends a case conference may learn from the 
exchange of information. Principal and teacher may learn how an 
expert deals with a reading difficulty, and the experts may learn from 
each other, besides gaining a more practical approach from the school 
people, « 

From the standpoint of general organization, this program is a 
model that might well be followed in other school systems. The main 
features are 

1, A supervisor who is truly expert in the technical aspects of the field 
and who la also tactful and sldllful 

2, Intimate contact of the regular supervisor of reading with the school 
program and olinio work, so that he may obtain more expert knowledge and 
skill 

8, Initial voluntary pariioipation of prinripals (A school invites the 
spedalist to work in the school,) 

4, The experimental aspect (Various methods are tried in different schools 
and teachers are encourag^ to experiment,) 

5. A construcfive developmental program as well as the necessary remedial 
and elinical work 

IMFBOVEMENT OF BEASUTG IN A CLASS OF COLLEGE FEESHMEH 

In a college to which many students came from rural schools or 
from homes with foreign-language backgrounds, the freshman English 
course included attention to both reading and writing. The students 
were encouraged through instruction and practice to develop the 
following reading habits and skills: 

1, To read widely — ^poetry, biography, travel, drama, essays, scieince, 
social studies, and other fields as well as fiction; periodicals and newspapers, 
as well as books; many authors instead of only a few favorites, A two-week 
unit on newspaper reading was included, during which students learned to 
appreciate the different styles and problems of newspaper writing and reading. 
The requirement of six book reviews a year, not more than two of which were 
fiction, pushed the student into new fields. The instructor was glad to help 
students in plaimiag their voluntaiy reading program. 
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3. To read to undetstaad and apply, not to "cover” material. Tlus 
attitude tomrd reading wae encouraged in a number of ways, Written 
reports on books showed the student's insight Into the content of the book 
and the author’s purpose, developed habits of synthesis and critimsm, and 
indicated his ability to write. As a olaes exercise, students were frequently 
asked to read a short assignment. This was followed by a 10-minute test, 
either oral or written, which showed the student’s grasp of main points and 
details, his ability to follow the development of the thought in the passage, 
his understanding of words and phrases, and his appreciation of literary 
quality. Inatruction and practice in outlining, condensing, making abstracts, 
and writing prdcis also helped students become more careful, discriminating 
readers. When different forma of writing were discussed, good examples 
of each kind were placed in the library for students to read. Time for informal 
conversation on free reading was also provided. Btudentg were urged to find 
out about an author so that, before reading his book, they could answer such 
questions as, "Is he qualified to write on this subject?” "Is he a recognised 
authority?” “Is he likely to be biased in some respeot?" From jackets of 
books, on contributors’ pages of periodicals, and in book reriews, studhats 
obtained information about authors. An encyclopedia and Who’s Who eup- 
pbed information about well-known writers. Students made immediate 
use of their reading in class discussion and written oompositions, as well as 
in conversation outside dess. 

3. To read selectively, guided by one’s own purpose in reading and by 
hinfa from the preface and an introductory chapter on the autiror’s purpose 
and method of procedure. By tlus technique students learned to determine 
which parts to ^m and which to read thoughtfully, as well as to tell how one 
part is related to another. They were dso given practice in finding the theme, 
or central idea, and formulating it in a concise and useful form, and in tracing 
the development of the author’s main ideas as they read. 

4. To interpret figures of speech and other words and phrases that have 
overtones far removed from their timpie sense meaning. 

6. To inoreaea the else and riohness of one’s vocabulary. Students 
brought up for clarification in class unfamiliar words and references to unfamil- 
iar persons and places. They referred to the context in which the word 
occurred, pooled experiences with the word, and used illustrative material 
whenever poeable. As thmr impieeaons were cheeked with the actual mean- 
ing or range of meaning of a word, they became aware of the fuzziness of their 
word knowledge and of the importance of knowing key words in order to 
understand a passage. 

6. To improve the quality of oral reading. During the year each student 
read in class some selection that he thought wag partloularly well written. 
The instructor noted any oral reading difficulties and, in an individual con- 
ference, gave suggestions for overcoming them. 

In this college English course the development of reading interests 
and skills was the major objective. The students were taught how 
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to road and what to read. In addition to their reading and writing 
expei’ienees as a class, the students also worked with the instructor 
individually to develop independence in building better patterns of 
reading, to correct poor habits of reading, and to acquire more effective 
reading methods. 

IMPROVEMENT OP HEADING AT THE DNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA (29) 

At the University of Minnesota, as elsewhere, students were found 
to vary greatly in reading proficiency. Students suspected of having 
poor reading skills were referred to the reading clinio from various 
sources on the campus, and the person who made the referral was kept 
informed of the student’s progress during the period of training. 
Reported defioieaoies were checked in the clinio by the use of various 
standardized testa, by case study procedures, and by careful observa- 
tion of the student in reading and study situations. On the baris of 
this diagnosis of difificultiea, a tentative remedial program was set up 
in conference with the student. The plan for remedial work and any 
new information that became available were reviewed with the student 
once a week, and modifications and suggestions were made according 
to his progress. 

Two copies of this plan were made. The instructor kept one copy 
in her confidential fide. On this copy she made notes concerning the 
student’s progress. In addition, she kept a careful anecdotal record 
of his day-to-day behavior in the cMo. The other copy served as 
the student’s guide and was kept in an open file, where the student 
could have access to it whenever he needed it for reference. Remedial 
exercises were filed in open bins in the clinic. The student used these 
exercises according to the plan for remedial work that was recorded on 
the plan sheet. In many cases, sperial exerciees were constructed to 
meet the individual needs of students. These were made in standard 
form and put into the open bins. The student recorded on his copy 
of the plan sheet his estimate of his progress in the clinical work. 
Thus he was encouraged to take rraponabiiity for his own progress in 
reading. 

As soon as possible the student was transferred from individual 
work in conference with the instructor to semi-individual work with 
other students in the clinic. At all times enough instructors and 
assistants were available in the clinic to give the students any help 
that they needed and to review their work as they progressed. 

Progress in the clinic was evaluated on the basis of the weekly 
review of day-to-day remedial work and periodic checking with stand- 
ardized tests. There was no standard length of time a student had 
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to stay in the clinic. Each was released from his work there by mutual 
agreement between him and the instructor. 

As soon as the student demonstrated that he had acquired ade- 
quate essential reading sMUs, remedial work was based to some extent 
on course asagnmenta. This helped to ensure the transfer of skills 
learned in the clinic to college assignments. Actual course assign- 
ments were not used immediately because of the possibility that the 
length or difficulty of such assignments had already created an adverse 
mental set. It seemed better to determine what the student could 
do on controlled material rather than on assignments for which he 
might have inadequate background or which might be too difficult for 
him with his actual reading skiUs. 

The clinic instructor and the student together determined the best 
time for transferring to course material. At this time the student 
conferred with his instructors, told them what he was doing in the 
reading clinic, and asked for suggestions concerning application of 
these techniques to course assignments. In this way the instructors 
felt that they had a part in the student’s progress and also became 
acquainted with techniques used in the reading clinic. Occasionally 
they discussed some of the reading techniques in thoh classes. 

IMPROVEMENT OF HEADING AT HIRAM COLLEGE ' 

At Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, a utility coui’se for college frash- 
men called “English Conference’’ has been offered for several years 
(16). It was developed the first year by Dr. Constance McCullough, 
and combined work in English, counseling, and specific attention to 
the improvement of reading. The English Conference group con- 
stituted the lowest 40 per cent of the entering freshman class, judged 
on the basis of the Purdue English Placement Test, the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, and an autobiographical essay. The classwork during 
the first 6 weeks consisted of special instruction focused on the stu- 
dents’ immediate needs in their intensive courses. At the end of this 
initial procedure, the remaining hours of the class were spent in 
impromptu writing or discussion of written material on topics assigned 
in other classes and in reading exercises of the study type that pro- 
vided practice in reading more rapidly, grasping the main ideas, and 
getting the patteiir of the author’s thought. In the second semester 
the class was divided into three groups — a high-comprehension group, 
a low-comprehension group, and a group whose grammar and mechan- 
ics were generally poor. All three groups engaged in a widely varied 
reading program; each student read a book of his own choice each 
week. In the first part of the course there were weekly individual 
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conferences— haJf-hour periods of work Trith the instructor. During 
the second semester conferences were heid only mth students, who 
appeared to have speoiai need of individual work^ On the Purdue 
English Placement Test the average percentile rose from the 36th 
percentile in September to the 67th percentile in December. The 
mean score on comprehension in the Iowa Silent Beading Teat was 
raised from 124.6 in September to 132.'? in December, and to 156.3 in 
May. Thus a total gain of to 2 years, aa measured by the Iowa 
Silent Beading Test, was secured. 

IMPROVEMENT OF READING AT HARVARD COLLEGE (3, 6) 

Since 1638 Dearborn and his associates have been experimenting 
with a remedial jeading program that has now become an elective on 
the part of many freshmen. At first the students were selected for 
remedial work on the basis of low scores on the scholastic aptitude 
test; later all freshmen were given a more extensive battery of reading 
tests and those in the lowest fifth were invited to join the remedial 
reading group. Six to eight weeks of training brought marked gains 
in speed, as measured by reading tests, and in words read per minute, 
as judged by photographic records. At the time of writing, the course 
is being revised and a report may be forthcoming ehortly on the 
improvements made from the standpoint of materials and methods. 

In the third year, 1940-1941, a battery of reading tests, requiring 
13^ hours to administer, was given to 1,250 students at Harvard and 
Radoliffe. The tests used were the Nelaon-Denny Reading Test for 
Colleges and Senior High Schools, the comprehension part of the 
Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test C2, and the rate test of 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test. The average total Nelson-Denny score 
for this group of freshmen was at the 96th percentile. Those ranking 
in the lowest 20 per cent of the class were invited to attend the remedial 
classes. 

Attendance was voluntary and “carried with it an extra charge 
and no college credit” (6, page 673). The classes met for three 
60-ininute periods a week for 6 weeks — 18 meetings in all — at 5 P.M., 
the only time available for this purpose. 

During the period of training, the class was ^ven short explanations 
and hints on reading speed, the factors that condition reading speed, 
the way to disoriminate between main ideas and details, and the 
psychology of reading. Three types of material were usedr— the 
reading films, the reading manual, and speeded reading material At 
the be^nning of each period one of the films was shown. At first it 
was run at the rate of 160 words a minute; the speed was increased 
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to 400 words a minute in the last session. The film was followed by a 
test of comprehension, consisting of 10 multiple-choice questions on 
its content. The students next read a section of the manual of cor- 
rective reading exercises, which was divided into three subject-matter 
divisions: history, English, and sdenoe. The content was dimlar to 
what the college student is expected to read. The exercises stressed 
two types of ability, the ability to draw inferences or conclusions and 
the abffity to use ii.e data presented to solve problems (30). The stu- 
dents recorded the time of reading; instructors occasionally checked 
their comprehension of the mateiisl by asking them to write a sum- 
mary or to give a headline or a title. The usual daily assignment 
consisted of three of the selections in the manual. 

This group work, related closely to the reading required in college 
courses, was supplemented by individual conferences concerning the 
personal problems of the students, as well as their reading and study 
problems. When dffioulty with a course was uncovered, “the stu- 
dent’s method of doing assignments was analyzed, and a superior 
method was discussed, and, in some cases, demonstrated” (5, page 676). 

“In summary, it may be said that in general the Harvard remedial 
group profited markedly from the remedial sessions.” Not much 
gain on the Nelson-Denuy test could be expected, because this group 
initially rated so near the top, 

IMPROVEMENT OE READING AT COEHMBIA COUEGE 

The Columbia College reading program, initiated by Dean Hawkes 
about 10 years ago, has been carried on by four persona in succession— 
Mrs. Elorenoe C. Rose, Dr. Margaret Martin Conant, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Samuels Bell, and Mrs. Paul Ohsrrington. Each was employed by 
the college on a half-time basis. Although each developed the work 
in her own way, the main features, which will be described here, have 
persisted throughout the lO-year period. 

Students needing help in reading were seleoted at the beginning of 
each term on. the basis of test aoores, faculty judgment, and marks for 
the previous term. The Cooperative Reading Test and the Cooperar 
tive Test of Literary Appreeiaiaon revealed the poor readers. Those 
who had a total score below the twenty-fifth percentile of the Coopera- 
tive Reading Test, or who were low in some speeifle aspect of reading 
measured by any of the other tests used, constituted the initial list. 
To these the dean sent a letter telling them that a remedial reading 
service was available free of charge and that they had been selected on 
the baas of their test scores as eligible for this service. In the initial 
meetingB the worker explained the nature of the service, stressing the 
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fact that it was voluntary but that attendance should be maintajned 
once students had started the course. 

After the mid-tenn examinations the dean sent letters to instructors 
asking them to recommend students who, according to their judgment, 
should have instruction in reading. As the worker's time was limited, 
she selected those who seemed most eager to have help. 

After the first meeting, time was arranged for further group testing 
and for discussing the tests. The worker explained the scores and 
the students studied the reading passages to ascertain what kind of 
errors they had made. From this discussion the worker obtained 
some idea of their difficulties and of the extent of their confusion. 

Time was then scheduled for two 46-minute periods a week, in 
which students^et in small groups, and a half-hour period once or 
twice a week for indiridual conferences. The use of two seminar 
rooms next to the library, each of which seated about eight students, 
proved to be the best arrangement. 

A few students, after gaining sufficient proficiency, left before the 
end of the semester, while others continued the work into or through 
the second semester. 

The worker had access to cumulative personnel records in the 
dean’s office, as well as to the admission and test data in the individual 
students’ folders in the registrar’s office. If the student showed signs 
of visual defects, he could have a thorough eye examination at the 
eye clinic; if the need for additional tests was indicated, these could 
be obtained from the Columbia Testing Bureau. Scores on the tests 
given in the fundamental orientation course that forms the core of 
the freshman program could be obtdned from the instructors. 

Very few of the students had serious difficulties in the mechanics 
of reading. Their problem was one of adjustment to college reading 
requirements. Many of them had been able to meet high-sehool 
scholastic requirements with a minimum of reading, but when they 
first began at college they were faced with an extremely difficult reading 
program. For example, they had a humanities course meeting four 
times a week, in which Marcus Aurelius’ Meditatum, Plato, and other 
erudite authors were discussed. EJven the textbooks in the course 
were difficult. These boys just out of high school had no foothold 
in experience that enabled them to grasp many of the abstract ideas 
presented. They lacked general cultural background. 

After they had worked a while in the remedial group, th«r needs 
became even more apparent. They needed a reorientation toward 
study in general, an appreciation of the value of reading to them 
personally, a recognition of the relation of the dasslos to present 
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conditions. They needed to take a creative interest in their reading 
rather than merely to cover one assignment after another, They 
needed to learn to recognise and remember the important points 
instead of getting bogged down in details. Most of the students had 
little idea of how to organise their thinking. They took too many 
notes. They had no idea of how a book is organised, of using the 
table of contents, or of looking for the author’s pattern of thought. 
Some had special problems of vocabulary. Some had personality 
difficulties — emotional blocks that interfered with concentration, 
feelings of insecurity, and lack of self-confidence that colored all their 
college activities. 

The worker tried to meet these needs individually and in small 
groups. To supply background in the courses, she ol)|ained the coop- 
eration of the librarians in compiling a special reading list of simpler 
books giving information about the life and times and contributions 
of the men they were studying. For example, when the students 
were reading Vergil the worker gave each member of the small group 
25 minutes to obtain as much information as possible from one of 
these easier reference books. She then allowed them B minutes more 
for organising their notes, after which each presented the facts that 
ha had gained to the other members of the group. 

At the beginning of each period, the worker gave the students one 
exercise in the Study Type of Reading Exereiaes (26) and timed them 
on the reading. She used different types of tests of comprahension, 
depending upon the needs of the group — outline, summary, and 
essay-type questions, and questions of the short-answer type. The 
students, who kept records of their time for each exercise and made 
their own graphs based on the number of words read per minute, 
usually were able to explain the vagaries of their speed. After doing 
seven or eight exercises, they sometimes turned back to the first and 
demonstrated to their own satisfaction that they would never again 
read it so slowly as they had done the first time. 

To orient the students to reading and study methods m general, 
the worker asked them to describe thra methods in studying an 
assigiiment. Then she gave them 5 minutes for lookiag over the 
pamphlet How to Bead Rapidly and Well (32), to see how many ideas 
applicable to themselves they could find. They discussed the most 
important points in this pamphlet and conridered how to incorporate 
them into their own reading and study program, Durii^ the next 
few periods the worker used the students’ assignments as practice 
material. Bhe asked what the title of a particular chapter meant to 
theni, what they thought the author was going to discuss, what the 
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relation of this chapter was to others so far as they could judge by 
the table of contents. They spent 6 to 10 minutes finding out what 
the author was trying to do and getting an idea of the whole structure. 
After the reading, the group discussed their impressions of the content, 
raised questions that they thought the assignment would answer, and 
told how the reading was related to their previous knowledge. Practice 
in outlining was gained in this connection. The students who had been 
most successful in getting an accurate impression described their 
methods of reading. Frequently one member would raise a question 
and start a lively discussion of the author’s point of view. The whole 
group needed this practice in presenting points orally and in logical 
form. 

Magazine aijicles were used for the same purpose, and here the 
students went from a general survey to a rather detailed discussion 
of the author’s style and of his method of organizing his thoughts. 

To increase their ability for finding the important ideas in an 
article or a book, they made a more intensive study of the paragraph 
— ^what its main point waa, how that main point was related to the 
previous paragraph, and what were the different types of paragraphs. 
In this unit the worker used WriHng Good English (18) and College 
Reading ShiUs (IS), 

From tlie study of paragraphs they turned to specific sentences 
and their relation to the main topic of the paragraph. They watched 
for antecedents and for shifts from one group of sentences to another. 
All the students became more aware of transitional phrases. 

If some members of the group finished thrar reading before the 
others were ready to discuss the ^ven assignment, they made use of 
the time by examining especially interesting newspaper clippings for 
which appropriate comprehension questions had been prepared. 
These clippings covered a number of areas— drama, science, sports, 
aviation, Latin America, the Far East, Washington politics, United 
States foreign policies— and frequently stimulated students to read 
further along similar lines. 

Still using their assignments as practice material, the students 
studied difficult and unfamiliar words as these were encountered, 
approaching the meaniog of each word through the context. A little 
book. Twelve Wags to Build a Vocabulary (9), proved useful in stimulat- 
ing the use of precise words in place of blanket terms such as “things.’’ 

These periods were kept flesble and were constantly adapted to 
the various needs and interests of the students, who shared with one 
another methods that proved successful and summed up the main 
points of every extended discussion. 
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In the individual conferences the aim was to treat each case as an 
individual problem and to deal not so much with a “reading difficulty" 
as with a “person who had a reading difficulty.” These chats with 
individual students were the most reveafing part of the work, The 
worker did as little talking as possible and the student was encouraged 
to talk as much as he could or would. He usually showed that some- 
thing was bothering him— loneliness, inability to make friends, home- 
sickness, the feeling that the challenge of college was too much for 
him, relations with girls. Usually the student talked casually for 
about 16 minutes, and then settled down to the necessary study and 
reading. During the talk the worker usually could catch glimpses of 
the student’s family relationships and general attitudes— the attitudes 
of the family toward him; his attitude toward college, the war, girls, 
sports, teachers, work, vocation. 

Often the student said at the end of the conference that he had 
needed someone to talk to. The person who carries on this kind of 
work is privileged in that respect; students often feel that they cannot 
talk so freely to a professor, partly because the professor is involved 
in their success in college, and pajtly because they realize tliat they 
cannot expect him to give individual attention to each of his many 
students. The worker frequently oelced a student how well ho had 
done in the weekly quiz and how he felt about it. Part of the con- 
ference time was spent on study of the next day’s assignment. For 
example, if the student had an assignment in reading one of the novels 
for the humanities course, the worker read a bit with him, discussed 
the story, the characters, the style, and its relation to the present 
day. By making a resourceful use of the materials on which the 
student was engaged, the worker could find out about his reading 
method, compare it with her own, and discuss with him how they both 
might improve their methods. In the individual conferences it was 
possible to establish a relation of warm acceptance of the student 
(he had enough mentors, as it was) and to give him undivided attention 
as long as he needed it. 

Cooperation with the staff was mvaluable. Whenever it was pos- 
sible, the worker met instructors or advisers and they discussed each 
case, CTohanging information and developing plans. Professors who 
were interested kept sending their difficult oases to the worker and 
otherwise cooperated with her, 

_ At the end of the semester the worker gave a second form of the 
initial reading test. The results of this, plus the comments of the 
students themselves, their rate-of-reading graphs, and the day-by-day 
outlines lhat they had made supplied one basis for the evaluation of 
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the work. Another baeis was the Btudents’ olasswork— oral reports 
and diaouBSion; evidenoea of improved organization, comprehension, 
and word knowledge; better methoda of reading and better attitudes 
toward reading and study; course marks; and other indications of 
progress noticed by ihstruetors. The worker kept a diary account 
of the day-by-day group work and a record of the individual students. 
At the end of each semester she filed in the dean’s office a briefer 
report on each student. 

COHCtEDIEQ STATEMENTS 

These descriptive accounts illustrate various ways in which differ- 
ent persons have approached actual school and college reading prob- 
lems. Some hawe used the environmental approach— placing suitable 
books where they are eaeily accessible and creating a school environ- 
ment that makes improvement in reading desirable and necessary. 
Others have employed analytical methods— using tests, observation, 
or other means of detecting reading difficulties, which they then pro- 
ceed to correct. Others have approached the reading problem through 
improved teaching, especially in English classes, but ideally in every 
subject. Still others have scheduled time for reading and have 
organized special classes for instruction and practice in it. A few 
have mads the improvement of reading part of the counseling program. 
In relatively few oases, specialists in reading have been employed to 
organize and supervise the total school program and to give clinical 
treatment to complex reading cases. Seldom is any one approach 
used alone; most of the accounts that have been given show a com- 
bination of two or more methods. 

Varied as the approaches are, the best procedures have certain 
principles in common; 

1. The student should feel a need for improving his reading and take 
responsibility for making and carrying out an appropriate individual program 
for improvement. 

2. The need for learmng to read more effectively arises most naturally out 
of interesting and valuable school and home aetivities and out of vital interests 
of individual students. Adjustment should be made m the tots! sehool 
program for needed instruetion and praotice in reading. 

3. Difficulties that are mterfering with a student’s reading efficdency must 
be cUscovered and speciflo steps must he taken to ooireot them. 

4. Each class is a reading laboratory, in which the reading attitudes, 
interests, and abilities required for sueceas in the aubject should be developed 
and suitable reading materials made easily acceetible. 

6. Special instruction and practice. in reading, to be functional, must be 
geared into the daily reading jobs that individuals have to do or ought to do. 
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M these principles are important. All should be incorporated into 
an adequate reading program. The tendency has been to swing from 
one extreme to another— to emphasize intei'est alone or to overempha- 
size drill unrelated to vital mterests; to neglect diagnosis almost wholly 
or to spend so much time on diagnosis that none was left for remedial 
work; to stress a developmental program, ignoring the serious reading 
difficulties of individuala, or to focus attention on problem oases to 
the neglect of preventive work. . 

To avoid these extremes and to build a sound and adequate pro- 
gram, the person interested in the improvement of reading needs a 
thorough understanding of the nature of reading, of conditions that 
interfere with good reading development, and of the gain in reading 
skill that may be expected during elementary, high-school, and college 
years. In the following chapters these aspects of reading will be pre- 
sented more fully and systematically, ' 
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CHAPTER II 

THE HATTJRE OF READING 


I should like to get perspective on this problem of reading— to' see it 
"steadily and whole,” instead of pieoemeal. I should like to see more 
clearly its relation to personality development, to social and civic relation- 
ahipSj and to the everyday lives of my pupils. Is reading really impor- 
tant for them and, if it is, how can I hdp them realise its importance? 

It was a teacher of reading who thus expressed his desire to acquire 
a knowledge of the puipose and nature of reading, as well as of pro- 
cedures successfully employed in other institutions. 

Reading may he viewed in different ways. It may be described 
as a means to an end; as a form of experience, which itself depends 
on previous experience; as an avenue of communication; as a process 
of interpretation of meaning. Heading may also be explained in 
terms of psychological theory; it may be analyzed into its constituent 
elements; and it may be studied with reference to related factors. 
In this chapter, reading mil be viewed in these seven ways. 

READIFG AS A MEANS TO AN END: THE SOCIOLOGY OE READING 

.Reading is an avenue of learning, a tool, a means to an end. Even 
recreational or leisure-time reading contributes more than immediate 
pleasure; it may also give the abiding satisfaction that comes through 
reflection on what one has read. If reading, then, is a means of 
reaching a goal, the end or goal, to a considerable extent, determines 
the nature of the process. As Waiter de la Mare said, "Reading 
may be one of life’s inexhaustible pleasures and blessings, but may also 
become mere habit, an escape from thinking, or a drug.” 

Effective reading is purposeful, It has personal and social values. 
It enables a person to “meet the practical needs of life more effec- 
tively"— to find his way around, to learn how to make and to do 
things, to solve daily problems. Reading should serve each person 
according to his needa.l Few persons are interested in reading, per se; 
the majority of boys and girls want to read about things that are vital 
to them— animals, model airplanes, radio, electricity, careers. A farm 
boy may read and comprehend and apply pamphlets on raising cows, 
on soil and fertilizer, and on how to build a radio, and yet be in a 
remei^al reading class in school. A city boy brou^t out armfuls of 

32 , 
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books on aviation to show a vMtor and talked intelligently and 
enthusiastically about them. When she was leaving, he said with a 
grin, “You know, Miss Jones, I’m supposed to be a nonreader.” 

The need of high-school students for reading may be illustrated by 
the following analysis made by a teacher:^ 

The boys and girls of the ninth grade find a good iriany demands made 
upon them in the field of reading. To begin with, they could scarcely have 
reached the last year of junior high school without some proficiency in it. 
Those who have been unable to master any degree of skill usually drop out 
after their eighth year of school, when state law no longer makes attendance 
compulsory, Those who remain in school will vary in ability and skill, but 
all of them discover certain uses for reading both in activities outside of school 
and in school. ^ partial list of the reading skills they need follows: 

1. Every young citisen is expected to be able to fill out certam blanks 
for information. These include employment forms, school information 
blanks, government queetionnairea, post office forma, and the like; and often- 
times the adults of the family, unaUe to rsad or write the English language, 
ask their children’s help with other more complicated forme. Without ade- 
quate skill in the interpretation of meaning, these tasks cazmot be satisfac- 
torily performed. 

2. In these days a good deal of necessary information comes in the form 
of pamphlets, newspaper articles, and printed material. For instance, when 
in our part of the country aliens of certain nationalities-— Japanese, German, 
Italian— had to observe the curfew laws, notices were given through printed 
materials. During our blackout period, regulations, violations of which, 
were punishable by law, were printed in the newspapers. More than one 
family became involved because of inability to understand, and therefore 
to comply. The announcement came out last fall that boys and girls could 
be excused from two weeks of school if they would work on the farms and would 
fulfill certain stated requirements as given in printed directions. There ore 
literally scores of such everyday needs eaUing for an ability to read and under- 
stand directions. 

3. I have often wondered how visitors to New York who do not understand 
the numerous signs of direction in the 'limes Square subway station find their 
way around. In our part of the country boys and girls are expected to be 
able to read simple road signs, bus signs, danger signals, and other direotiona 
to carry on normal living. For a motorist a road map is a convenience only 
if he can interpret it. Even the menu cards in the restaurants and drugstores 
demand a certain amount of reading ability. 

4. In school, of course, the demands upon students' reading ability increase. 
For their social science elasses, they must be able to read, and interpret not 
only their textbooks, but newspaper and magazine information, encyclopedias, 
and supplementary books. Part of their course is centered on a school news- 

‘ Contributed by Mrs. Amy Dahlgren Fenner, formerly teacher and librarian 
in McCarver Junior High School, Tacoma, Wash. 
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paper review. Failure in. reading would mean failure in fulfilling minimum 
requirements. 

6. In sdence, they are expected to read even more difficult factual material. 
Since science is a required course for the majority, it is important that they 
have the necessary reading skill. 

6. In English, students need the skill to do extensive outsida reading as 
well as the required class selections. Even for simple daily teste and exercises 
in grammar or composition, reading is essential. While the English class 
tries to improve reading skill, it demands to a degree a previous mastery of 
that skdll, without which a pupil is lost. 

7. Typewriting involves comprehension of material to be typed. Music 
demands ability to read and interpret the words. Mechanieal drawing and 
woodwork shop require a certain familiarity with specifications made in 
printed form. There is scarcely a subject in the curriculum, unless it be gym 
or art, in which there is not a daily need of reading skill. 

8. The young boy or girl in our school has presented to him a rich field 
of leisuie activity if he can read vrith enjoyment and proficiency . But books, 
magasines, and newspapers that give him a glimpse into other worlds are of 
value only if he can make use of them. Although we must franlcly admit that 
he may not wish to take advantage of this world, it is open to him if he eon 
read. If he does not, he knows he is missing something otlier boys and girls 
find. To me, this is one of the most potent inducements to strive to teach 
reading to our boys and girls. Its delights are a help in keeping them from 
undesirable leisure activity and in giving purpose, diction, and inspiration 
to their lives. 

The world of books is expanding each year. The annual issue of 
new books and new editions of old books has increased from two thou- 
sand in 1880 to about ten thousand at the present time. More than 
two thousand daily newspapers are published in the United States. 
In order to keep up with even a small part of the t hinking that is 
going on in the world today, a person needs to read rapidly, efficiently, 
and with selective judgment. 

When adolescents leave school, they usually engage in work that 
requires varying amounts of reading. A young person doing routine 
mechanical work in a factory sees little need for reading anything 
beyond safety signs, rules, and other regulations. For these purposes 
a fourth-grade level of reading ability would suffice. This level of 
reading ability has been required by some employers who have traced 
accidents to employees’ failure to read and comprehend signs and 
directions relating to safety. In the skilled trades considerable read- 
ing is demrable, if not necessary, for the best quality of work. 

In business some successful persons read little, relying instead on 
observation and personal contacts to obtain new ideas. Others use 
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reading as a means of keeping one jump ahead of present practice. 

The professions, of course, all require much reading during the 
period of preparation, as well as continued reading after graduation, 
if one is to keep pace with new developments. Too often adminis- 
trators and teachers do not demonstrate in their own lives the value 
of a program of efficient reading (55). After they have obtained their 
degrees, they do not pursue any systematic course of professional 
reading. Persons in law, engineering, and medicine say that reading 
is of the utmost importance in their fields and that a professional 
person cannot be successful if he does not keep up to date. For a 
few professions, such as library work, writing, and bibliographical 
research work, extensive reading is absolutely essential, 

Thus in sense vocations the importance of reading is close to zero, 
while in others it is close to 100 per cent. Among the values of reading 
recognized by persona in different vocations, are the following: 

To keep up with trends and developments in their fleid 
To acquire a general background in their field and in related world condi- 
tlone 

To gain spaoifio knowledge needed in their work and suggestions concerning 
effi(uent methods of doing work 

To help in establishing social and business contacts 

To enable them to do their day’s work, which con^ts cMefiy of reading 

, Reading is important for the loisure of life, no less than for the 
work of life; it contributes to personal as well as to professional growth; 
it helps to make life richer and more meaningful. It provides pleasure 
and relaxation in leisure time. Reading is a form of experience through 
which horizons may be expanded and personality may be developed. 
This personal aspect of reading (treated more fully on pages 37-38 
and 60-61) is succinctly summarized in the following quotation (72, 
pages); 

, . , Language [ie] ... an indispensable, potent, but highly fluid set of 
symbols by which human beings mentally put their feelings and experiences 
in order, get and keep in touch with other human beings, and build up new 
and dearer understanding of the world around them. 

In the discharge of his civic responsibilities, the individual depends 
on the impressions he receives from conversation, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, radio, motion pictures. If the citizen is to make sound 
judgments he must discern the true meaning of the words that he 
hears and reads and of the pictures that he sees. Failure to dis- 
criminate fact from opinion and to detect and resist subtle influences 
exerted on him by pressure groups makes him the victim of persons 
who are seeking their own advancement or the advancement of their 
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group rather than the welfare of all. Effective reading is a weapon 
to use against exploitation and manipulation. 

The role of words in shaping the future is cogently expressed in 
these words (60, p. 226) : 

■Where we don’t put our problems properly into words — and don't have 
those words truly understood by a large body of our fellow citizens — ^we are 
almost sure to be in serious trouble as we face the future. [Democracy 
demands that we] find words to think with, words to tell others with, worch 
to help shape America's destiny with. 

Democracy requires a foundation of widespread knowledge; it 
cannot succeed when the people are ignorant and cannot or will not 
think for themselves. The draft figures revealed prejdously unrecog- 
nized ignorance — 1:33,000 men otherwise eligible for service in the 
Army who could not meet the Army’s literacy requirement. Of these, 
at least 250,000 could be classified as educational deficiencies. A much 
larger number of persons fall short of an adequate, accurate compre- 
hension of what they read, or habitually distort the author’s meaning 
to make it conform to their prejudices. 

Genuine literacy is important to international as well as to national 
understanding and unity. Reading, radio, motion pictures, and 
personal contacts may become instruments by means of which peoples 
learn about one anothei^— their wisdom, their culture, and their 
aspirations. A just and lasting peace depends upon the universal 
communication of a new conception of greatness — greatness through 
' cooperation and good wiU rather than through competition and power. 
To be sure, every avenue of communication should be employed to 
build this ideal of personal and national greatness. But coirununica- 
tibn through the reacfing of printed material wiE continue to reinforce 
and supplement aU other means of communication. By reading, the 
student will become cognizant of historical trends and better able to 
take advantage of them. By reading, the student mil discover that 
certain principles are common to and accepted by all nations, races, 
and religions. By reading, the student wiU be brought mto contact 
With current thinking the world over. Thus if he reads sdeotively 
and critically, he wiU be able to act on sound thinking rather than be 
swayed by a self-seeking minority. It is obvious that reading is a 
means toward the realization of the most highly important personal 
and social goals. 

Sometimes it is profitable for teachers, as pubUo servants, to review 
the specific purposes for which reading is taught. To make such a 
review sharpens, one’s awareness of the value of certain current prao- 
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tlces and emphases, reinforces arguments for the inclusion of ne^ected 
areas. Purposes divorced from an evaluation of practice are mean- 
ingless; but practice divorced from a consciousness of purposes is 
equally meaningless. The following list of purposes for which the 
public is justified in spending money should be read with current prac- 
tice in mind and with a view to revision of practice where it seems 
necessary. Beading instruction should help the student 

1. To understand rngns essential to everyday living 

2. To follow printed direotions and learn how to make and to do things 

3. To read and interpret maps, charts, graphs, and other pictorial material 
To evaluate facts, to see relationships, to distinguish between fact and 

opinion, to recognise (fistortions of the truth 

5. To promote maximum efficiency in reading by developing his ability 
to determine bis purpose in reading a given piece of material, and the method 
appropiiate to accomplishing it 

6. To Mow and to appraise the logic of printed argument 

7. To feel the impetus to make comparlsous and draw inferences and 
conclusions, and to feel the stimulation to think further on a subject 

• 3. To inci'case his vocatioiud efficiency through skillful reading of mate- 
rial pertmning to that vocation 

.-9. To enrich Ms personal living by making available the contribution of 
books to his understanding and appredation of himself and other persons in 
an ever-ehrinldng world 

■40. To gain pleasure and telaxaticn in leisure time and to obtain content 
for intelligent conversation 

11. To extend the influence of the ideas contained in books through capable 
oral reading 

-42. To share a common reading heritage that will promote national umty 
through underetanding, shared purpose, and a common social philosophy 

vl8. To keep informed concerning current events and points of view 

wtd. To undeietand printed matter important to local, national, state, and 
international dtizenship 

READING AND EXPERIENCE 

Beading depends on experience. Words become meaningful to us 
through our experience. If a word has no roots in our experience, 
it must be translated into other words that anchor it to realities vnth 
which we are familiar. Bor example, to a person who has never been 
on a farm, hens might bo described as “birds about the size of your 
head that don’t fly very well’’ (73). Everyone has “wells of meaning’’ 
into which he dips when he is confronted with a word. 

Part of the teacher’s responability in the teaching of reading is to 
foster, broaden, and elevate the personal interests and experiences of 
his students. He will provide situations that demand effective read- 
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ing. He will try to find books that relate to individuals’ cxporienooa 
and that meet some need in their lives. The more the student reads 
in order to carry on some activity in which he is interested, the more 
clearly he wiE see the meaning and use of reading in his daily life. 

Reading not only depends on experience; it is a form of experience. 
Through reading, a person " gets at ^e realities the writer’ is attempting 
to set forth." It is a creative act. Just as the writer creates a struc- 
ture of thought, so the reader re-creates for himself the pattern of 
thought in any passage. As early as 1910 Kerfoot (34, page 6) wrote, 
"Reading, so far from being a receptive act, is a creative process." 

Using his own experience as a point of departure, the reader reaches 
out to new ideas presented by the author. Thus reading is a means of 
extending experience, enabling a person to transcend the limitations 
of time and space. As Stevenson said, “Reading takes us out of our 
country and ourselves.” Through this vicarious experience, the 
reader learns. According to Everett Dean Martin, “Aiyrone who can 
learn from life can learn from books.” 

Reading is an aid to the organizing of experience. The mind, 
faring experience, series appropriate verbal symbols and organizes 
experience around them. Thus patterns of words representing experi- 
ence form the structure of the individual mind and of oiviEzation. 
The cultural level of a people and the quality of the boolcs that they 
produce are dependent upon the development of their verbal symbols. 

BEADING AND COMMUNICATION 

Reading as communication has two rides— the receiving end and 
the transmitting end. The receiving end involves the process of 
getting the thought that the author wanted to convoy; the transmitting 
end involves sharing that thought mtb others. From the standpoint 
of communication, a reader is concerned with how the author expresses 
his thoughts, why the author says things in a certain way, and how 
he himseE can share the author’s ideas with others. In order to 
convey the correct meaning, a word cannot mean one thing to the 
speaker and another thing to the Estener. In order for communicsr 
tion to take place, the speaker and the listener must agree on the 
meaning of key words. 

The improvement of communication from the receiving end 
involves the reading process as it is commonly understood. In order 
to communicate, one must first comprehend. Thus to have instruction 
and practice in comprehending the author’s true pattern of thought 
is basic to communication. 

In many schools and colleges much more attention has been given 
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to measuring students’ ability to take in ideas than to ascertaining 
their ability to oommunioate with others. The standardized tests of 
silent reading in common use are, on the whole, poor measures of 
reading in order to communicate. More valuable for this purpose are 
informal teats, constructed with composition-type exercises, that 
encourage communication through written responses. Oral responses 
to the question, What did the author say? are excellent means of 
appraising a student’s ability to communicate the author’s thought 
in a face-to-face situation. 

A procedure for developing this end of the communication process 
is to take dictaphone or shorthand records of the student’s first 
attempts to communicate to another person what he has gained from 
reading a passE^e, and then to have him listen to what he has said 
and revise it. More evidence should be obtained as to the functioning 
of reading in students’ casual conversation, in their discussion, in 
oral reports by individuals and by committees, in written reports, 
and in composition-type examinations. These end results of reading 
should be carefully evaluated and the findings should be used in the 
improvement of the transmitting end of communication through 
reading. 

READING AS INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 

The present emphasis on semantics— the science of meaning— is 
closely related to the experience aspect of reading. The word ‘ ' seman- 
tics” is derived from the Greek smanlikos, "significant,” "pertaining 
to meaning.” Psychologically, “Kmantics” may be described as “an 
awareness of how words work for us.” General semantics has been 
defined as "the study of word-fact relations.’” 

Direot experience is nonverbal; language is what we say about our 
experience. A word is never the object, the action, or the event; it 
is never even a perfect substitute for an object or an action. At 
best, it can only represent the object, never describe it completely. 
Consequently, all our writing and speech are abstractions; we never 
say all. There is always an et cetera. 

Language is a kind of map that stands for or represents an experi- 
ence. Ini this sense, reading is an attempt to reconstruct the facts or 
the territory that the author’s language is mapping out. Many 
instances of failure to comprehend a descriptive or narrative passage 
or to follow directions are due to the inadequacy of word-fact relations. 

‘ Us authors are indebted for much of the material in this section to a leetuie 
given by M. Kendig of the Institute of General Semantics and to the writings of 
Louis 2ahner and I. A. Riohards. 
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If a statement is regarded as a kind of map, the test of its adequacy 
is the number of persons who reach thdr destination by means of it. 

The further removed a word is from its plain sense meaning, the 
more is left unsmd. For example, to say, “There is a fire,”oonveys 
a definite meaning to the person who is sharing the experience of 
looking at a pile of burning leaves. If persons could deal only with 
physical objects and their movements in space, the meanings of these 
could easily be made clear to others; but human life does not operate 
on this simple level. It is often necessary to refer to classes of objects. 
To say “I’d like to sit by the fire” is somewhat indefinite, for the 
hearer does not know whether the speaker wants to sit by an open 
fireplace, a stove, or a campfire. To say “Life is a pure flame” 
requires a complex process of translation, involving ap understanding 
of the particular quality of flame that is being abstracted and the 
situation in which it is being applied. Metaphors and other figures 
of speech are found not only in poetry; everyday speech and writing 
are packed with metaphors. For example, in a list of articles in an 
issue of the Reader's Digest one finds the following titles: “Flood- 
lighting the Job Market,” “New Strength for the Staff of Life,” 
“Stamping Out Starvation,” and “Hollywood's New Ghost Voice.” 
In these instances, the common meaning of a word or phrase is replaced 
by a special or partial meaning. 

■Words have a wide range of meaning. They wander about within 
the limits set for them by dictionary definitions (49). For many 
words these limits are extensive. For instance, Webster's InUrnalioml 
Dictionary gives 16 meanings for "book,” 29 meanings for “dust,” 
and 36 meanings for "shade.” The Unabridged Oxford Dictionary 
gives as many as 150 meanings for a single word. Fven the dic- 
tionary does not include all variations of meaning that are in current 
usage. Moreover, some words, like “force,” “mass," and “work,” 
have both a general meaning in common usage and a technical mean- 
ing. These words and, in fact, any other words get their peculiar 
meaning from the context. “Consider what is done to the word 
‘dog’ by putting ‘hot’ in front of it.” 

Most uncharted of all are such words as “peace,” "democracy,” 
“justice,” “meaning,” “cause,” and “true.” These and others like 
them deaciibe the very structure of society, thought, and feeling; they 
are, therefore, worthy of having much time spent on them. The 
territory that each of these words covers is so vast that every person 
may have a somewhat diSerent view of it. Therefore, for each indi- 
vidual who utters or hears it, the word used has different tignifioance 
according to that person’s own experience. 
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One of the moat important taaks of every teacher is to help his 
students construct maps of common meaninp for these words of 
world-wide aignificance. The class, as a whole, may study each word 
as it crops up in reading or discussion and may translate it with the 
aid of concrete experience, thus trying to arrive at the most satis- 
factory interpretation possible at the time. 

The task of interpretation of meanmg is made still more complex 
by the fact that words are constantly changing their meanings. For 
example, the word "women,” referring to women in 1916, is not the 
same as "women,” referring to 1945, for the status and interests of 
women have markedly changed during the last 30 years. Thus one 
must take into account time and place, the author’s intent and purpose, 
and other factors in making an accurate interpretation of the meaning 
of a passage. A person who has acquired the art of reading makes a 
preliminary survey of the passage and asks and answers questions as 
he reads: What kind of language is being used? For what purpose? 
What does this key word actually mean? Is this statement a generali- 
zation or does it have a specific meaning? Which meanings or multiple 
meanings probably give the best interpretation 7 Meaning is obtained 
only from the study of “words in cooperation with each other." 

This view of the interpretation of meaning has made the study of 
vocabulary infinitely more complex. Vocabulary used to involve 
merely an assemblage or collection of words that were supposed to be 
adequately understood from a definition or a synonym. Richards 
pointed out that a study of words that leaves students with the impres- 
sion that a word has only one definite meaning is positively detrimental. 
2ahner (72, page 7) emphasized the importance of realizing from the 
beginning 

. . . how individual a thing a word as a syixrbol ofteir is and how, if human 
communication is not to be a game of blind-mair’s huff, each individual must 
stretch his own idea of a symbol's "meaning” to allow for, and diserimiirate 
among, the sorts of experience which another indiddual may attach to the 
same symbol. 

There are some persons who fear that the semantic movement may 
go to an undesirable extreme of intensive analysis of short passages, 
to the neglect of extensive reading. There is Httle danger, however, 
of this overemphasis if these principles of interpretation are applied 
as occasions arise in connection with daily reading activities. If this 
is done, considerable time may be given one day to interpreting a 
metaphor in literature dr to gaining a more adequate understanding 
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of a key word in the social sciences, while, on other days, the student 
may he concerned with larger relationships. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF READING 

Reading may be described in terms of various psychological 
theories, each of which throws some light on the nature of reading. 
According to Hollingworth (30, pages 7, 198-203), improvement in 
reading may be explamed by inoreased ability to get the meaning of a 
word or a phrase from a quick perception of some of its parts. Thus 
details or slight clues are sufficient to give the rapid, experienced 
reader the thought of the passage as a whole. 

The behaviorist has encouraged drill in associating the printed 
word form with the object or action or with oral pr silent verbal 
explanations of its meaning. The success with which these associa- 
tions are made depends on a number of factors, among them the 
person's readiness to respond, the opportunity he has to practice 
reading, and the degree of satisfaction that accompanies or follows 
his attempt to learn to read. The conditioned-response school also 
makes a contribution to the understanding of reading, especially in 
its emphasis on “reinforcement” as a factor in strengthening and 
maintaining an activity and on "extinction” where roinforcement is 
persistently absent. If a reader has a specific purpose, and if he goes 
after something in a paragraph or a passage and gets it, his I'eading 
activity is reinforced. If he aimlessly dawdles through a paragraph, 
getting nothing in particular from it, he has no reinforcement. 

The Gestalt point of view, especially as represented by Lewin, is 
perhaps the most helpful to pt®ent in detail here. Any reading 
assignment is part of a total situation, including the person himself, 
his environment, and the reading material. If the student approaches 
the reading without interest or with an expectation of failure to com- 
prehend, his expenditure of energy is lessened and his performance 
is below par. He may "stick to it” because of external compulsion 
or a sense of duty; but his expectation of failure, his inefficient reading 
methods, the uninteresting nature of the reading material, discomfort 
due to poor vision, the pull of other interests and distractions— all 
these lead him to withdraw from the task psyehologioally, if not 
phymcally. 

If he is to be induced to expend sufficient effort to comprehend the 
passage, these negative influences must in some way be neutralized. 
This may be done in a variety of ways ; he may be pven a background 
of naeaning in the subject through pictures, discussion, or other 
experiences; the passage to be read may be associated with some vital 
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interest in his life, such as being in a play or becoming more popular 
with the opposite sex; elements of interest that he has not noticed in 
the passage may be called to his attention; suggestions for increasing 
his comprehension may be given. Unnecessary noise; interruptions, 
and other distractions may be eliminated during his study period; 
corrections may be made for visual defects. In these and other ways 
the nature of the reading experience may be changed for him, and a 
positive, energy-releasing approach may be substituted for a negative, 
energy-depleting attitude. 

Actually, the influences affecting an individual’s reading perform- 
ance at any one time extend far more widely than has been indicated. 
They reach back into childhood experiences of failure and inadequacy; 
they extend into present parent-child and sibling relationships; they 
are tempered by goals and purposes. No one can really understand 
a student’s reading ability without being cognisant of the complex 
forces that are influencing him at any one moment. 

In the more restricted circle of the reading process itself, the 
reader’s idea of the author’s mood and attitude toward bis subject 
and toward the reader influences the way a person reads. The sensi- 
tive writer undoubtedly tries to establish rapport with his readers 
and may subtly convey to them his interest in communicating his 
point of view. He may be playful, sarcastic, evangelistic, or stead- 
fastly unemotional toward all sides of a question. Another author 
may seem to write just for himself; and perhaps the reader senses his 
aloofness. Sometimes the reader feels that the author is talking to 
someone else and not to him. To an even greater extent the reader’s 
background, intention, and purpose in reading the passage determine 
the ideae that he selects as important, the interpretation that he gives 
to the meaning of the writer’s statements, and the weight or emphasis 
that he assigns to each idea in its relationship to the whole. 

. Thus the author’s intention and the reader’s intention determine 
to a great extent what the reader selects, organizes, interprets, infers, 
appreciates. To do this effectively, the reader needs a mastery of the 
mechanics of word recognition; and he needs, besides, efficient methods 
of determining the meaning of unfamiliar words in a particular con- 
text, of getting the main ideas of paragraphs and the pattern of thought 
of the passage as a whole, of gettiug the literal or sense meaning of the 
speciflc statements, and of drawing correct inferences. 

All these processes, so necessary for effective reading, are inter- 
related. Appraisal of a student’s reading will reveal specific difficulties 
for the removal of which practice and instruction can be given. It is 
at this point that texts on the improvement of reading have been 
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espeoially weak. They have not given teachers sufficient aid in con- 
structing practice exercises and in instructing students in these essen- 
tial methods of getting meaning from the printed page. 

From all schools of psychology certain common principles of learn- 
ing emerge. The first is that the condition of the individual— his 
capacities and predispositions as well as his present physical condition 
and the desires aroused by his immediate environment— intervenes 
between the teacher’s instruction and the student’s learning. For 
these reasons, learning must be individualized. 

The second principle is that learning to read well is not a casual 
afisir. A basis of practice is necessary; no one can learn something 
that he has never experienced, at least in part. We must, therefore, 
provide repetition of good rea ding methods through many natural 
and planned activities that require reading. 

Mere repetition, however, is not enou^. Prayers rattled off when 
we were children may have gained true meaning for us only years 
later; the words of geometry theorems memorizod verbatim for the 
sake of a perfect recitation in class were not meaningful because they 
ware not our own. If a fact or a procedure is to be truly learned by a 
student, it must be used by him in a meaningful way and must bring 
satisfaction. This satisfaction may be immediate and closely associ- 
ated with the activity itself, or it may be derived from the understand- 
ing that this activity, perhaps disagreeable in itself, is important for 
the realization of a much-to-be-desired larger goal or purpose. 

The third factor that influences learning to read more effectively 
is reflection— i.e., ideas intervening between the stimuli to which the 
individual is exposed and the responses he makes. An unpublished 
exploratory study has recently shown that some of the best readers 
are more aware of the process they use than are the poor readers. 
When asked to describe their method of reading, the good readers 
said that they “skimmed rapidly to see what the author was trying to 
do,' ’ “ decided on the kind of information that would be most important 
in that particular article,” “looked for main ideas in the first or second 
sentences of the paragraphs,” “related ideas in the article to previous 
knowledge of the subject,” “tried to see whether anything the author 
said or implied justified his conclusion.” Thepoor readers, on the other 
hand, tended to be vague and general about their reading processes. 

Unless we plan to approach the teaching of reading through avenues 
appropriate to the individual, provide many natural and significant 
opportunities for the practice and use of good reading methods, and 
give specific instruction in efficient methods of reading, both teacher 
and student are likely to fail. 
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To Bunmmrize, reading is a psychologioal process in which the 
reader obtains meaning from printed words. In order to do this, 
he must be able to see and recognize the symbols (see pages 66-07, 
230-231, 235-238, and 249-253). But clear visual images and the 
recognition of words are not enough; he must determine their meaning 
in a particular context. Interpretation of meaning involves memory 
of previous experiences, reasotung, and the reader’s purpose and atti- 
tude toward the reading situation as a whole. Thus effective reading 
is a resultant of the complex interaction between a person and an 
environment in which reading materials, at a particular time, occupy 
the center of his attention. After he has acquired the meaning of a 
passage, he may apply the knowledge to problems of daily living, 
fusing the newly acquired information with previous knowledge 
obtained from life rituations and from other reading. At this stage 
memory enters in to ensure the retention of ideas for as long a time 
as the person needs to keep them in mind. 

COHSTITUENTS OF THE HEADING PROCESS 

Many attempts have been made to study the constituents of read- 
ing, Thus far, a perceptual factor, a word factor, an interpretation- 
of-language factor, a reasoning factor, and a speed factor have been 
isolated (12, page 35). The perceptual factor seems to be most 
closely related to the ability to perceive detaUs. The word, or 
vocabulary, factor involves fluency in dealing with single words and 
obviously plays an important part in reading comprehension. The 
interpretation-of-language factor reflects ability to deal with the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of words in context. The reasoning factor 
involves the ability to see relationslups of ideas and to give the proper 
weight to each element. Lacking this ability, the student tends to 
take the memorizing attitude, instead of the analyzing attitude (46). 
Thorndike’s classic analysis of reading as a reasoning process (61) 
calls attention to the constant unconscious evaluation of the relative 
importance of and interrelation between words and phrases and sen- 
tences that is necessary as one reads. Lyman described reading, 
thinking, and studying as three aspects of one process (39, page 14) : 

We read serious books to get ideas; we think about them to see what these 
ideas mean; we study ideas and theii meanings, endeavoring to make them 
our permanent possessions and to get ready to use them in problems of our 

own. 

Horn explained (31, page 154) that the author 

... does not really convey ideas to the reader; he merely stimulates him to 
construct them out of his own experience.’ If the concept is . . . newtothe 
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reader, its construction more nearly approaches problem solving than simple 
association. 

Speed of Comprehension.— The speed factor in reading is of 
special interest because so many poor readers think of “slow rate" 
as their chief difficulty. As a matter of fact, howevei', many students 
read some kinds of books too fast and other kinds too slowly. In the 
following paragraph Fadinmn called attention to the necessity of 
adjusting speed to the kind of material (15, rdii-xliii); 

I do not believe dogmatically either in fast or slow reading. I believe 
tripe should be read practically with the speed of light and, let us say, Toyn- 
bee’s A Study 0 / History with tortoise deliberation. And moat boolcs are 
nearer to tripe than they are to Toynbee. But the trouble with practically 
all of us is that we suffer from chronic reverence. We make the unwarranted 
assumption that because a man is in print he has something to say, and, acting 
on this assumption, we read his every word with scrupulous care. This may 
be good manners, but it’s a confounded waste of time. 

There is no one best rate of reading. The estimates of an average 
rate of 250 words per minute for high-school students and 350 words 
per minute for college students ^ve only an apprordmate idea of the 
speed with which students should read their assignments. 

Many studies of the correlation between speed and comprehension 
in reading have been made. The results of those studies are extremely 
varied. Correlations ran^g from — .47 to .92 have been reported (6). 
Some of the lughest correlations were obtained from tests in which 
the comprehension score was, to some extent, a function of rate of 
reading and in which it was imp<mble for a slow reader to secure a 
high comprehension score. Some of the lowest correlations wore 
obtained when speed of reading one kind of passage and comprehension 
of quite a different kind of material were measured. It is only when 
similar passages within the reader’s educational experience are used 
that a positive relationship between rate of reading and comprehension 
may be expected (64). It seems dear that the relation between rate 
and comprehenaon varies with conditions of reading and with the 
types of tests employed (69). On the whole, when independent 
measurements of rate and comprehension based on the same passages 
have been made, the correlations have tended to be significantly posi- 
tive, but low. A correlation of .3 between rate and comprehension is 
fairly close to an average of the results of all these studies. 

'The fact that a positive corrdation between speed and compre- 
hension has been found .in the majority of the studies has led some 
persons to infer that the more rapidly one reads the better he is likely 
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to comprehenjl. This conclusion is not justified. Correlations are 
based on the scores of groups of individuals, and they imply nothing 
concerning the comprehension of the same individual at different 
reading speeds. In fact, with some individuals, too much emphasis 
on speed of reading may result in tension and confusion. 

A few attempts have been made with the same individuals to deter- 
mine the effect upon the comprehension of varying the reading speed. 
Flanagan (17), for example, reported the results of an experiment with 
twelfth-grade pupils who were trained to read passages and answer 
questions on them at three different rates of reading. Comprehension 
decreased slightly from the slow to the medium rate and much from 
the medium to the rapid rate. When the group was divided into 
thirds on the baois of their scores at the slow rate, each group showed 
about the same decrease from the medium to the rapid rate. This 
and other investigations suggest that the reading rate of an individual 
may be increased contiderably without noteworthy loss in compre- 
hension, but that when bis rate is greatly speeded up his comprehension 
may be expected to decrease rngnificantly. 

Investigations have shown a negative relation between speed and 
compiehension in certain fields, especially in mathematics and sci- 
ence (3, page 7). Students whose achievement in these subjects waa 
highest made, on the average, the lower scores on general speed of 
reading tests. Tinker (64) found that the correlation between rate 
of reading and comprehension is high for easy material and progres- 
sively lower with increasii^ly difficult passages. “Material which 
requires a special background of training for its interpretation appears 
to lower the correlation.” Anderson’s summary of this relationship 
between rate and comprehension (2) clarifies thinking on this question 
(2, page 29): 

Rate is the neceasary outcome of time-consuming processes In reading. 
All factors which affect the comprehending activities contribute to the time 
in course of these activities. Thus reading rate will vary as the result of 
variations in the comprehending functions. An alteration in rate which is 
not adjusted to the difficulty of material, the purpose in reading, and the 
general ability of the individual will .disturb the normal course of the thought 
processes involved. 

The concept of rate of comprehension is much more useful than the 
concept of raie of reading. A comparatively slow rate of oomprehen- 
aon for a particular passage may be considered as a symptom— as an 
indication of underlying , difficulties in perception, word knowledge, 
and comprehenaon. If visual defects are corrected, if vocabulary 
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is increased and enriched, if more effective methods of comprehension 
are taught, increase in speed appropriate to the material and the 
purpose of the reader may be expected. 

Ability to Remember.— Wide individual differences are found in 
ability to remember. In one experiment (14) three factual passages 
were given to pupils in grades 7 to 9. The pupils wore allowed to 
read the passages at their own rates. A test on comprehension and 
memory was given immediately after reading and then repeated 1 day 
later, 14 days later, 30 days later, and 100 days later. Factors found 
to influence memory were 

1. Familiarity of material— familiar material is more easily remembered 
than new or strange material. 

2. Length of time intervening— the rate of forgetting is rapid at first, 
then slower; but there is a positive correlation between immediate memory 
and delayed memory. 

3. MeaningfuLnesa of the material— the initial forgetting for factual 
material was less abrupt than for nonsense syllables. The point of complete 
forgetting is not approximated even after 100 days. 

Introspective Reports of the Reading Process.— Perhaps the most 
revealing information about reading processes can be gained through 
introspective reports written by students. Certainly, except for 
reoorck of eye movements or of performances on standardized tests, 
we have little information about the reading process as it is actually 
carried on by individuals. Even Dewey’s excellent case studies (13) 
of eighth-grade boys and girls, while supplying significant details as 
to how a passage may be comprehended, do not give much insight 
into the methods that may be employed. Introspective reports made 
by superior graduate students indicate a general tendency to use such 
cues to the author's organization as table of contents, paragraph 
headings, topic sentences, and repeated key words. In addition, 
these superior students employ unique methods, which they have 
developed for themselves. These methods may not be suitable for 
other persons. There are excellent readers who show no such idio- 
syncrasies of eye movements or mental processes. The following 
account is one student’s attempt to describe the mental processes 
involved in reading a specific assignment: 

I start either with great irritation, wishing I eould do all the things I want 
to do instead of this dumb assignment, or with a feeling of satisfaction because 
during this whole day I do not have to be annoyed by going to any classes 
or leotures or any special things. I decide from the exterior appearance, and 
also from the type, spacing, etc., that I like or do not like the book. I abhor 
long lines and like my spacing between lines to be greater than it usually is. 
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I do not like to do eiaotly what I am told. Sometimee I do toad the 
required pages and no more and no less, especially when I expect to get from 
the reading only familiarity with what it is about, a sort of inventofy reading. 
In that case I skim, with the following eye movements; I see paragraph head- 
ings and sometimes parts of first and last sentences. I am co^dent that 
any new idea, if there is one, will catch my eye and I think the skimming is 
really rather unnecessarily crooked. I believe I could do it in a straight line 
just as well if only I dared to be that imconscientious. My subconscious, or 
my eye, or something, really does pick out anything that is unfamiliar. 

In skimming thus, what I read is nmther sentences nor phrases but lumps, 
usually about three lines at a time. The lump that usually has the idea, if 
there is one, is near the bottom of the page between 1 and 2 in. from the bottom 
and to the right of the middle. It ia here that I pause longest and decide 
whether or not tb« book is any good, but I make a shorter pause at other 
places on the page. Of course, this varies with the density of the material. 
There is some material that ia so thin that I try to use one quick vertical sweep 
per page or every few pages before I decide that there just isn't anything in 
the book. 

The one assignment I have done this week was a report for psychology. 
So I had to read it all and stop and take notes. It was A ChUd’t Approadi to 
Religion by Reverend H. W. Fox. Here I read about one and one-half to two 
pages, accompanying the reading with thinking, then reread as in the first 
type described, then made a note, usually copying a sentence. My thinking 
was as Mows; “How can I report 90 pages in 6 minutes? I wonder if I can 
get it read in an hour. I hate to take notes, that takes so long. I suppose 
it will take an hour and a half. Nicely turned phrase, that. H’m. I'll 
remember that to tell Anna. H'm, he (the author) is really quite advanced! 
Now that is quite clever. I wonder if he is going to tell how to tell children 
about the problem not yet mentioned by him, death. (Here I think how 
Anna tried to keep her little boy from contact with death and remember three 
jokes about chil(hen’B sa^ngs about death and heaven.) Now, there he is 
not quite so advanced. Pretty good, on the whole. I believe I’ll buy two 
copies, one for Anna and one for my sister. Mustn't take too many notes. 
Oh dear! I do want to hear that lecture and it is time to go. Sigh.’’ 

Although this student followed certain approved reading habits— 
adapting his rate and method to his purpose and to the kind of mate- 
rial and reading with an active, questioning mind — his account cf his 
skimming method would be inapossibie to verify with an eye-movement 
camera. In the case of familiar material he may, in a quick glance 
down the page, catch key words by means of which his active mind 
quickly constructs the probable content of the page. A person with a 
less agile mind and leas familiarity with the subject would gain nothing 
but confusion by attempting to read in this way. 

Specific habits of reading for different purposes are described by 
anotW able student as follows: 
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Thumbing the pages; sigzag eye sweeping broomiifce over the page from 
iihe top down; fixation in certain sections of the page while I see at least three 
lines in depth and a phrase in width with certiun marginal width on either 
side; conversation back and forth in my mind about the ideas including 
thought about past experienocs — a sort of daydreaming all around the ideas 
presented; stopping to admire clever wording; the use of table of contents, 
paragraph headings, topic sentences, etc. 

This account is another illustration of the idiosyncrasies in reading 
method that one may find among able students. Like the previously 
mentioned student, he is deecribing the reading of familiar material 
in which he needs only a few ideas in order to reconstruct the trend 
of the passage. 

Another graduate student who scored high on a standardized read- 
ing test described his method of getting the structure of the author's 
thought in this wayr 

I find my method of gaining ideas from reading is eompnrable to building 
a skyscraper. I first read the material through completely and quickly. 
On the way, 1 get a genei'al outline or skeleton of the material. After this 
quick reading 1 go back and start over more slowly. Tlus time I argue my 
way through the hook and fiU in the skeleton which I built tlie first time. 
This seems to bo my method for reading material which is rather difficult, 

This student likewise reads with an active mind and Mows the 
generally efifective procedure of getting a sense of structure of the 
passage as a whole and of what the author is trying to do, before 
attempting to select important points and details. 

Another graduate student gave the following aooount of his 
procedure: 

Assigned readings are read tamdly but thoroughly and are reread or 
reskimmed previous to examination. Suggested readings are skimmed or 
read, depending on the interest. Notes are taken on pertinent sections, dia- 
grams, figures in research-type reading but never on assigned readings unless 
the exam is essay type, and never copiously in any case. Casual reading of 
novels, junk, informative books, and newspapers— read for fun— is always 
done rapidly and in the "skimming” manner. 

It is clear that this student had learned to adjust his reading methods 
to the kind of reading jobs he had to do. 

The role of distractions is introepeotively reviewed by another 
student as follows; 

I found my eye follovring the words down the page while I was still thinldng 
of something quite remote suggested in the previous paragraph. When the 
material was very familiar, I found myself planning my schedule for the 
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next two da^. Some noises in the hail and out of doois were distraotiug; 
the noise of elevated trains, for example, made me glad I wasn’t at the moment 
being jostled around in a subway as I was yesterday. Vocabulary offered 
a small difficulty, since I had to look up some words in the diotionary for 
exact meanings, One article was easiest for me to read because I am interested 
in the writer, who is a friend of my father. And finally, I had in the back of 
my mind the question assigned for discusrion, namely: To what extent is 
nationalism rooted in the native constitution of man? And I was looking 
for possible suggestions to aid our group discussion. 

Another introspective report describes the approach to a reading 
assignment and the peripheral mental activity associated with the 
reading of the chapters. 

There are five Chapters to read— that makes 138 pages, and I have 
hours before dinner. Shall I take notes now or after I have read the chapters? 
This assignment looks interesting— defense mechanisms in the psychology 
of adjustment. Guess I shall enjoy the continuity of the thing and take 
notes later. . , . The format is pleasing. I like books printed in this type; 
it is well spaced and clear, and good on the eyes. . . . What does entpirtccf 
mean? ('Time out: look it up in dictionary.) That is clear. , , , Well, I 
didn’t understand that part at all. I’d better go back to the beginning of the 
sentence. . . . No, to the beginning of the paragraph. Oh yes. Now, can 
I close my eyes and repeat those five defense mechanisms? No, I only remem- 
bered four. (Time out: look back over the five again.) . . . Well, 10 pages 
of very interesting facte. I like this book; Maybe I shall finish it by six 
o’clock after all. . . . Oh dear, 1 read every word of that paragraph but my 
mind was completely disassociated from it. How can I do that? And I do 
it often. How can I see the words if I am not thinking about them? ... I 
sow every single word, didn’t I? When did my mind slide off the page? 
How do I know that I saw every single word? 'V^n I reread the paragraph 
I recognize isolated words, and that sets me to pondering about the strangeness 
of the phenomenon. . . . This page can be skimmed; it is a simpls case 
study. This page is more detailed and technical, better slow up. . . . 

Many more introspective reports combined with eleotro-oculsr- 
grams of average and superior readers should be obtained before any 
generalizations as to the reading process can be made. At present 
successful students seem to be able to meet course requirements by 
departing widely from commonly accepted reading procedures and 
they describe eye movements quite different from the orderly pro- 
gression of fixations across each line of print. From the 60 records 
collected, it would seem, however, that superior students have these 
qualities in common i they approach a reading assignment with an 
inquiring mind; they use whatever aids the book affords for getting 
the structure of the author’s thought; they are mentally active, even 
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to the extent of going off on irrelevant bypaths, and they cheek their 
comprehension of the material. Each reader appears to have certain 
idiosyncrasies of method that seem to aid him, although they may be 
quite inappropriate to another student or for use on another kind of 
material. 

The highly intelligent student, like Diana of the Crossways, in 
order to get the author's thought, needs fewer cues than does a less 
intelligent student. Accordingly, the less able student may find it 
impossible to employ the “flash method,” which the brilliant student 
uses with good results. 

The two following reports were written by students who were so 
much dissatisfied with their reading methods that they voluntarily 
joined a class in the improvement of reading. The^first represents a 
difficulty that teachers often fear as a result of too great an emphasis 
on interest. 

Reading has always been one of my chief delights— partly because I was 
given the proper stimulation to read when I was very young. As both my 
mother and father enjoy reading and consider it one of life’s greatest pleasures, 
I have been brought up in an atmosphere conducive to roadmg. Books have 
always predominated among my Christmas and birthday gifts, and a largo 
share of my leisure time is spent reading. 

The model training school administered by faculty of the Mankato State 
Teachers College had very "advanced'' ideas about reading when I attended 
that school from first through ninth grades. We wfere encouraged to read 
for enjoyment, to read with no idea of getting facts, but to interpret, in our 
own words and experiences, what the author said. 

Each week we had a library period when we were allowed to spend an 
hour browsing through books and magazines in the library. 1 read so avidly 
that I soon had "devoured” all the books in the children's library and the 
librarian gave me permisrion to use the college library books. Faculty friends 
of my father "turned me loose” in their private libraries, and I soon gained the 
reputation of being a bookworm. 

This wide reading, however, encouraged me to skim the books which I 
failed to find interesting. When I came to dull books in history during my 
high-school years, I found myself skimming those too, instead of reading 
them for factual material. This same difficulty arose at the university. 
I postponed reading those textbooks which seemed to me dull— and conse- 
quently ran into difficulty at examination time. 

While most of the professors here prefer inferential reading to factual, 
there are still some courses which require a great deal of memorizing of specific 
facts, My reading problem arises chiefly when I am reading for these courses. 
I can't seam to moke mere "facts” stick in my mind. I find it difficult to 
sit down to a dull book and extract rapidly all the pertinent facts which I must 
learn. 
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The second report is an excellent description of reading problems 
common to many persons. 

My main reason for taldng this course in the improvement of reading is 
to speed up my reading rate. Probably one thing which retards it is the fact 
that I find it difficult to concentrate on the reading matter before me. There- 
fore, if this oourse can increase my power of oonoentratdon, it will undoubtedly 
help speed up my reading rate. My fastest rate, when I concentrate as well 
as I know how, is twenty pages an hour of the average book. Tests do not 
show up my deficiency because, first of ail, testa introduce a special situation 
in which I am under pressure. I always do anything more efficiently under 
pressure than when I am left to myself. Secondly, tests usually give short 
reading passages. It should hardly be surprising, I think, that a person can 
read a short passage at a much more rapd rate than a long passage. With 
a short passage there is, you see, no problem of concentration, whereas con- 
centration can become a problem when one has several pages to read at a 
sitting. 

Another aspect of my problem is, I think, that I have only one reeding 
meithod, the intensive reading method. I suppose that I should have at least 
two reading methods, the intensive and the extensive. There are times when 
it is a good thing to read at the rate of twenty pages an hour, for instance, in 
studying some technical book, makiag an exhaustive study of any type of 
book, or in getting the utmost pleasure out of a literary masterpiece. But 
there are other times when a much more rapid rate would be helpful, for 
instance, in reading newspapers and magasines. 

One reason for my difficulty in concentrating is the fact that I have an 
imagination which is too active. As I read along in a novel, for instance, I 
come across a word or a phrase which reoalls something in my past experience. 
I stop to erijoy that sensation and usually the recalled experience will remind 
me of something else and so on ad infirAm. Thus my creative imagination 
makes of the book a sort of instigator of a series of pleasant, or sometimes 
unpleasant, memories. This sort of creative or re-creative reading is pleasant, 
but it uses up precious time when it intrudes into all my reading. And, in 
extreme eases, it slows up my reading to such an extent that by the time 
I reach the end I have forgotten the beginning of the book. 

Introspective reports of this kind and of a more systematic, analyti- 
cal type high-light individual differences in the reading process and 
the ^raordinary complexity of the constituent elements in effective 
reading. 

TACTOSS RELATED TO SEADING 

All the communication arts are interrelated and some of these 
relationships have already been mentioned on pages 38-39. Cer- 
tain phases of the relations between reading and listening are of special 
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interesti to educators: WMoh is the better avenue of learning— listen- 
ing or reading? Does listening to the radio while reading decrease 
reading and study efficiency? Does radio make readers? 

Listening and Reading.— The correlation between comprehension 
m reading and comprehendon in listening is, in general, high (4, 11, 
20, 37, 62). Mispronunciation is frequently accompanied by inac- 
curate comprehension. In general, if a student can understand what 
he hears, he may be expected to understand similar material by reading 
it. Failure to comprehend it through reading may indicate poor 
vision, bad reading methods, a negative attitude toward reading, or 
emotional blocking. 

The superiority of listening over reading as an avenue of learning 
decreases as the child gains proficiency in reading.^ By the time he 
reaches junior high school he frequently gets more complete and accur- 
ate meaning from reading than from listening. This increasing 
superiority of reading in the upper grades is related to the difficulty 
of the material and the amount of practice in gaining knowledge 
through reading. If the material is easy, students are likely to com- 
prehend it as well when listening as when reading. In the case of 
difficult material, however, students of high scholastic aptitude and 
reading ability comprehend more efficiently by reading than by 
listening. The effect of auditory presentation varies with the diffi- 
culty of the material, the type of material, the kind ef thinldng 
required, and the educational background of the persons (11, page 169). 

A wide range of individual differences, however, is found. Auditory 
defects may tend to make reading a better avenue of learning for 
some, and visual defects may increase the relative listening efficiency 
of others. The amount of practice he has had and the kind of instruc- 
tion he has received may also lead a person to become more proficient 
in one avenue of learning than in the other. 

Reading efficiency may be decreased if one attempts to read and 
listen to the radio at the same time. Students differ in their opinions 
about the effect of having the radio turned on while they are studying. 
Some claim that it increases their reading efficiency; others admit that 
it distracts their attention. Fendrick (16) concluded from a carefully 
controlled experiment with two groups of 80 college students that 
music played while students were studying an assignment in psy- 
chology probably decreased their Study efficiency and affected the more 
intelligent students more seriously than it did those of lower mental 
ability. Loss in efficiency is greatest when the noise begins. After a 
while, the student tends to ignore it. At that stage, a shift to silence 
becomes a distraction. Thus the radio, because of its variety, is 
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likdy to be more distracting than a monotonous hammering or other 
constant noises. 

There are, of course, individual differences in the degree to vrhich 
listening to the radio interferes mth comprehension in reading. If a 
student ready studies, listening to the radio becomes one of the condi- 
tions that affect his study efficiency. If his attention is primarily on 
the radio, it may seriously increase his tendency to dawdle in his 
studies. Some persons can concentrate in spite of distracting music, 
conversation, and noises. Some may even work more intensely 
because of the distraction; but in the long run, reMsting distraction 
is nerve rackmg and tends to leave a person tired and irritable. Most 
persons have experienced a sense of relief in turning off the radio after 
they have divided their attention for an hour or more between listen- 
ing and reading. 

Fart of this problem of the relationship between reading and listen- 
ing is the influence of the radio on reading interests. There is some 
evidence that “radio makes readera.” Mersand (46) reported that 
of ISO high-school boys who heard a certain play dramatized over the 
radio about half read it afterward; and many more read other books 
because of thdr interest in the radio dramatizations. Wa need more 
information on ways in which listening to the radio, seeing motion 
pictures, going on excursions, participating in discussions, and engaging 
in handwork or creative art work may interfere with or facilitate 
reading. 

A number of other factors have been studied with reference to their 
effect on reading proficiency: visual defects, eye movements, intelli- 
gence, spelling and other school achievements, and personality problems, 

Visual Defects and Reading.— Yisual defects appear to be prevalent 
among groups of good readers of high-sobool and college age, as well 
as among poor readers of the same age. By the time that students 
have reached college they are likely to have learned to read in spite 
of visual defects. In certain individual cases, however, visual factors 
do affect the student’s reading ability. Moreover, even though a 
student may transcend the limitations of visual handicaps during h 
short period of testing, he needs good vision for sustained effort in 
reading. Accordingly, visual factors should always be examined in 
the appr^sal of a student’s reading. Hearing defects likewise may or 
may not be the cause of poor reading, but the possibility of hearing 
loss should at least be investigated. 

The relation of eye movements to reading proficiency is more 
complex than was originally thought. Regressive eye movements 
seem to ooeur when the reader’s thought is interrupted by the presence 
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of unfamiliar words and by Mure to recognise the eorreot meaning of 
a word in its nontext or to relate it to other ideas in the passage; also, 
when his perception is inadequate and when his eyes move more 
slowly or more quickly than his thoughts. The photographic record 
of eye movements represents a complex situation that requires con- 
siderable acumen for interpretation. The eye movement patterns of 
good readers are not always easily distinguished from those of poor 
readers. On difficult material, the effective reader who is intently 
trying to comprehend the author’s thought or to remember all impor- 
tant details makes eye movements resembling those of a poor reader 
who is trying to understand an easier passage (2). His eyes tend to 
pause frequently on each line and occasionally to go back over the 
line. His eye movements tend to be irregular, tljpugh not erratic 
and inconsistent. On the other hand, when the good reader is reading 
a selecldon merely for a general impression, he tends to make “few 
and short pauses and regular sequences in fixations along the lino of 
print” (2, page 17). Thus the eye-movement record varies with the 
difficulty of the material and with the purpose, intelligence, and reading 
habile of the subject. 

Eye movements must be regarded as an intrinsic part of the reading 
process, In general, good readers show greater flexibility in eye 
movements than do poor readers; they adjust thmr reading methods 
to serve their ends. 

Irregular eye movements with frequent pauses and backward move- 
ments are symptoms of difficulty in comprehension and in adapt- 
ability to the demands of various reading situations. For this reason, 
practice and instruction in getting the author’s meaning should improve 
eye movement as well as general reading ability. 

Intelligence and Reading.— One of the most controversial questions 
in this field is the relation between reading and general inteHigence or 
scholastic aptitude. Although it seems obvious that there must be a 
positive relationship between general mental ability and ability to 
read, this relationship is more complex than appears on the surface. 
The high correlations between reading tests and group verbal intelli- 
gence testa ^ve a somewhat misleading idea of the relationship 
between reading and mental ability, because reading is required in 
both types of tests. When the intelligence test is divided into lin- 
guistic and quantitative parts, the relationship between intelligence 
and reading breaks down, as is shown by the figures below. Using 
the California Test of Mental Maturity and two reading tests in 
examining 74 mnth-grade pupils, Traxler (66) obtained the following 
ooefficients Of correlation: 
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Language faotors with Iowa Silent Reading Teat 68S ± .Ml 

Nonlanguaga factors with Iowa Silent Beading Test. . .386 ± .068 
Language factors with Traxler Silent Reading Test. . . .763 ± .084 
Nonlanguage factors with Ttaxler Silent Reading Teat. .857 ± .068 

Somewliat similar results ■were obtained in another experiment (67) 
using the Elementaiy Series of the California Test of Mental Maturity 
■with children in elementary grades. 

Language factors -with Thomdike-MoCall Reading Test 824 ■ 

Nonlanguage factors with Thomdike-McCall Reading Teet ... .557 

Language factors with Gates Silent Reading Test, Type A 806 

Nonlanguaga factors with Gates Silent Reading Test, Type A. .369 

Language fastors with Gates Silent Reading Test, Type B 709 

' Nonlanguaga factors with Gates Silent Reading Test, Tfpe B. .413 

Language factors ■with Gates Silent Reading Test, T:^e D 844 

Nonlauguage factors with Gates Slant Reading Test, Type D . . .614 

Each of the four reading tests correlates definitely lower With the 
nonlanguage than with the language scores of the California Test of 
Mental Ability. There is some indication that the linguistic and 
quantitative parts do not measure exactly the same kind of mental 
ability and that the language type of test may be the better measure 
of those aspects of mental ability that are basic to sohoolwork. Obvi- 
ously the Unguistio intelligence testa and certain reading comprehen- 
sion tests have in common a conriderable amount of this verbal factor. 
That being the case, it is quite poarible for a bright child having reading 
or general language difficulty to give the impression, on a verbal 
intelligence teat, of having low mental ability. 

In an experiment with college students (43) the ooeffieients of 
correlation between intelligence-test scores and reading-test scores are 
reported in Table 1. 

Most of the oorrelations between Iowa comprehension scores and 
American Council linguistic scores obtained at the Educational 
Record Bureau are higher than the correlation of .56 reported here. 

Evidence is accumulating to indicate that it is not a ■waste of time 
to teach reading to students with low scores on inteUigenoe tests. If 
teachers really teach reading, the less mtelligent as well as the more 
intelligent profit by the instruction, provided that the passages to be 
read are not too complicated and abstract. If reading is limited to 
the comprehension of signs, direetioiia, and simple material on the 
third- and fo'urth-grade level of difficulty, adolescents 'with I.Ql's from 
60 to 80 have successfully been taught to “read." 

Sears (53) reported a case of a boy sixteen years old who had an 
I.Q. of 66 and an estimated mental age of 9-0 years, and who made 
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marked progiees in reading in 2S0 periods of individual instruction. 
At first he was given much practice in tracing and writing separated 
words; later he was able to learn, by the "look-and-say ” method, with 
some use of phonics, an unlimited number of simple, concrete words 
related to Ms experience. Thus he acquired a vocabulary of 500 or 
600 common words that were of practical use to him in reading signs 
and notices, advertisements, labels, and directions for doing elementary 
work in the trade in wMch he was interested. His progress during the 
first 145 lessons was rapid. His score on a battery of reading tests 
rose from grade 1.2 to grade 2.6— a rate one and one-half times that 
expected of the normal child. The next 55 lessons added only 2 
months’ gain, and the last 50 lessons a gam of only 1 month. He had 

r' 

TaBISI 1.— CoEmCIENTS or COBBSLAnOX BBTWEXN iNTrSLLIOBIIClI-TXBT ScOBES 
AND BeAOIXS ScOBZS 


, 

Iowa Silent Reading Test 

Amerioan Council on 
Education PByobologioal 
Examination, 4S coses 

California Test of 
Mental Maturity, 

46 oases 


Quantitetivo 

Booro 

Linguietio 

BQore 

Quantitative 

score 

Camprehensloa fioores: 

.53 

.27 

.45 

.14 


.87 

.27 

.40 

.2i 

Speed scores: 

.29 

.19 

-.01 

.16 


■27 

.23 

.18 

.10 



apparently reached the limit of his trainabUity. Although he was 
eager to read faster, all attempts to speed up resulted in hopeless 
inaccuracy and confusion. With the training he received, however, 
he was able to secure and to hold a fairly good job, even during depres- 
sion years. 

McCullough (43) questioned the assumption that students whose 
reading age was equal to their mental age could improve little in 
reading ability. In a ninth-grade class of 6 girls and 18 boys with 
I.Q.’s from 80 to 157, after nine weeks of instruction m reading, she 
found no relationsMp between intelligence and improvement in read- 
ing as measured by the Traxler Silent Beading Test. In a college 
class of 9 girls and 40 boys, also with a wide range of I.Q.’8, in wMoh 
effective methods of instruction in reading were employed, no relation 
was found between gains in reading comprehension and intelligence 
scores. She concluded that methods that put a prermum on intelli- 
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genoe have probably been reBponsible for reports of poor response to 
instruction on the part of leas intelligent readers in remedial groups. 
Furthermore, since the reading ages assigned to reading-test scores 
have not been based upon ideally taught groups, it is conceivable 
that these age norms do not represent the upper limit of performance 
for students of a given mental age. 

Spelling and Reading. — Spelling is likewise related to reading in a 
complex way. Usually students tend to be good or poor in both 
reading and spelling and to improve or deteriorate in both abilities as 
they go through the high-sohool grades. There is some evidence 
(19) that students in the grades from the seventh through the twelfth 
spell better the words that they have encountered in reading passages, 
and that pupils ft the sixth grade (67) learn to spell more words as a 
result of wide reading and a great variety of learning activities in 
social-studies classes than they do from spending the same amount of 
time in history and geography classes of more traditional types. In 
both groups improvement in spelling was a by-product or concomitant 
learning, resulting from reading and study rf other subjects without 
special instruction in spelling. 

School Achievement and Reading. — Much of a student’s success 
in school and college depends on the efficiency of his reading. Reading 

Tabib 2,— CourmonsHM of CoBEin.A’noN bbtwbbn Rbadino and AoHniv»- 

MNirr IN SuBJacie 


Subject 

Compcehensiou in reading 

Rate of reading 

English 

.67 

.37 

So<^ Bcienoe. ...... 

.63 

.24 

Biological science.... 

.19 

.24 

Physical aoienoe 

.47 

.16 


comprehension is related to achievement in high-sohool subjects, espe- 
cially in English and social science. Speed of reading, however, is not 
similarly related to achievement. In fact, a generally slow rate of 
reading is likely to accompany high achievement in science, mathe- 
matics, and Latin tests (7). The coefficients of correlation between 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests and marks on comprehensive exami- 
nations given in the Chicago City junior colleges in June, 1930, reported 
by McCallister (41), are presented in Table 2. 

Harvard freshmen, paired with respect to intelligence, who on the 
average made higher scores on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 
obtwhed higher college marks for all courses combined than did the 
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group of poorer readers (3). In 1927, Book, without toldng intelli- 
gence into consideration, found a marked relationship between 
effioienoy in reading and credit points earned by college students. 
Beading abilities in different subject fields in college, as nught be 
expected, may be only slightly related (51). 

Personality and fading. — ^Reading difficulty cannot be dissoci- 
ated from the individual’s total personality tendencies. A recent 
study of the personality organization of poor readers from the third 
through the sixth grade (18), usmg the Rorschach method as the main 
measure of personality organization, indicated that retarded readers 
are less stable and leas well adjust®! than are good readers, less adapt- 
able socially, less secure in the face of challenges, less efficient in the 
use of their potential mental capacity, and more oonCemed with small 
•'detail. All this would 'indicate that retarded readers are, in general, 
less efficient in dealing with the complex challenge that reading offers. 

The interaction between the child’s personality and the environ- 
ment must also be considered in tins connection. Conditions in the 
home, the school, and the neighborhood— such as lack of pai'cnts' 
affection, parental preference for a younger brother or sister, repressed 
curiosity, intensification of a sense of guilt, sex conflicts, and repeated 
failure— may increase emotional instability and inner conflict. Pa^ 
eats’ and teachers’ anxiety over a child’s not learning to read may bo 
transferred to the child himself and thus interfere with his effort to 
leam. Resistance to learning to read may bo the child’s way of 
expressing hostility to some person in his environment, or it may 
infficate a lack of readiness for the reaffing experience as it is presented. 

A plausible e^lanation of much reading inefficiency is that the 
individual uses up so much energy in his inner struggles that he is 
unable to put forth the effort that learning to read effectively requires. 
In these oases remedial reading is successful only when the worker is 
able to meet the emotional needs of the mdividual and thus free him 
to attack the reading problem. In other cases, despite unfavorable 
condirions, a child achieves proficiency in reading because of some 
more dominant motivation in his total personality and life. 

In this respect also there are marked individual differences. Some 
pupils show marked improvement in behavior after they have learned 
to read more efficiently. Others show small change in behavior or 
none at all. This variation is quite understandable, for an individual’s 
behavior arises from many complex sources. There are some oases 
where inability to read may be central to the maladjustment; there 
are others where success in reading may increase self-confidence in 
generaL There are still other oases where the reading problem is 
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relatively unimportant when compared with more serious aurieties 
and frustrations. For example, a student who has reading difficulty 
may develop an inferiority feeling that may cause him to withdraw 
from the activities of his class. Another individual may build up an 
intense hate for school, for the teacher, and for society in general, and 
express this hatred in aggressive acts. Still another may take a 
defeatist attitude; he feels beaten before he even begins a new task 
involving reading. This attitude has usually been reinforced by 
parents and teachers who have overemphasized his faults and found 
nothing in him to commend. Frequently students who cannot read 
adequately make up for this defideney by trying to succeed in some- 
thing else. But success in athletics or social leadership does not really 
compensate for lack of reading ability, because this ability is generally 
considered to be basic to success in many aspects of life. 

The obvious aim, then, is to help every child acquire the kind of 
reading ability that is appropriate and functional for him, and to do 
this before his inability to read shall become a source of anxiety. It 
is equally important, at all ages, so far as possible to prevent emotional 
conflicts that may interfere with the learning process. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE READING PROCESS IN DIFFERENT SITUATIONS 

It the poor readers were put into remedial reading classes would it be 

necessary to teach reading in other suhjeots? 

The many-sided aspects of reading presented in the previous chap- 
ter are not generally recognized. It is common to think of reading as 
just reading, a single skill requiring a single adjustment on the part 
of the reader. The prevalence of this opinion is partly due to the 
fact that reading, for the adult, has become more or less automatic. 
He does not have to labor consciously through all the processes of 
word recognition and comprehension that baffle the beginner. He can 
concentrate on the ideas of the author, oblivious to the routines through 
which his developed skill is taking him. 

Probably a further substantial source of the idea that reading is a 
simple matter is the fact that many adults have developed one general 
method of reading that they apply to everything. This is naturally 
so, for in the schools where they were taught as children, reading was 
merely reading. They learned a vocabulary and read stories and, 
by the end of the third grade, became recognized readers with a 
method of reading. It was not realized at the time that reading is a 
many-sided occupation for which the reading of stories is an inadequate 
preparation. 

The truth of the matter is that superimposed upon the sheer, 
basic mechanics of reading are certain conditions, which determine 
how those mechanics may best be manipulated. One of these condi- 
tions is the kind of material to be read; the other, the purpose for 
which it is read. Let us take a few types of material and discuss 
briefly the kinds of adjustment that they require on the part of the 
reader, 

mOM SIMPLE SIGNS TO COMPLEX ARTICLES 

Single Words.— The simplest reading material, the sign consisting 
of a single word, such as "Stop” or “Exit,” requires the quick recogni- 
tion of the single form observed from left to right. For the adult who 
is accustomed to such signs, as for the adult in the act of distinguishing 
the name of the destination on a streetcar, the recognition is a matter 
of a single glance at the general form of the word. When it is a 
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question of distinguishing “West" or "East,” close attention to the 
first letter suffices. Consciously or unconsciously, the efficient adult 
makes adjustments to significant cues in order to achieve his puipose 
with the minimum of effort. 

Phrases.— When the sign becomes a phrase— "To station," “To 
trains,” “To street”— the reader must synthesize the two or more 
words into a meaningful whole; the directional word "to” and the 
name “street” combine mto one thing, an index of destination. The 
skillful reader learns to synthesize these, taking in a short phrase at a 
glance and immediately appreciating the singleness of meaning in the 
combination of words. 

Sentences.- A sign that consists of a sentence, such as "Drink 
Coca Cola” or ‘'The wise man buys at Wiseman’s," requires the reader 
to look at several words in several pauses made from left to right, and 
to determine as he reads the appropriate groupings of words into such 
associations as the author intended. The reader does this by means 
of his experience with natural language sequences, his familiarity with 
certain key or directional words (such as “to” suggesting the coming 
of a phrase, or "however,” introducing an opposing idea), his con- 
sciousness of the import of punctuation within the sentence, and his 
appreciation of the way that words are arranged to form a sentence 
and of their relative importance within the sentence. 

Consider what is required of a student when he reads the following 
sentence from a widely used high-school civics textbook: “The execu- 
tive department of the government enforces the laws and adnunisters 
the public work.” 

Obviously, the reader must focus his eyes on the sentence and move 
them along the line, pausmg almost imperceptibly perhaps ax or seven 
times before reaching the end. The images made on the retina, the 
photographic plate of the eye, must be transmitted to the brun, the 
printed symbols must be recognized, and thmr meaning must be 
comprehended. In addition to some words that are commonly used 
in everyday language, tMs sentence contains at least four terms that 
belong to the technical language of the social sciences — “executive,” 
“government,” "administers,” and “public work." The meanings 
of the separate words must be fused into a sentence meaning that is 
more than the sum of the parts. Moreover, the sentence must be 
related to the context in which it- appears. All this and more are 
involved in the reading of a sentence in the social-science field. 

In the field of science, technical vocabulary may play a still more 
important part, as in the sentence, “One ampere of current delivered 
under a pressure of one volt will do one joule of work per second." 
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Although its structure is uot difficult, this sentence as a whole is 
practically meaningless for anyone who does not understand the 
technical words that it contains. 

Directions.— Directions for reaching a destination are usually 
tersely written; the reader must observe rather carefully the words and 
word groups and their relationships. Of special importance are the 
names of certain landmarks and directional words (“left,” "right”). 
Words denoting position in time as well as in place, such as “before” 
and “after,” also must be watched, ^ce they make considerable 
difference in meaning. If in the course of the trip the reader forgets 
the name of a given landmark, he may sMm the material until he 
reaches the area where it is mentioned. As he comes to each critical 
point of his trip, he perhaps skims and reads the succeeding portion. 
The skimming may take the form of looking in sequence at the names 
of the landmarks already passed, with a consciousness of the order in 
which they came. 

Paragraphs.— Printed matter of paragraph length creates a larger 
problem than does any one of the foregoing. The reader must make 
the mechanical adjustment of passing the eyes from the end of a given 
line to the beginning of the next, a difficult step for children, though 
it is one that has become automatic for most adults. But further, the 
relationships of the sentences to one another and their combined 
relation to the whole idea that they concern are matters of importance 
in paragraph reading. A series of paragraphs raises the problem of 
seeing the relationship of the idea presented in one paragraph to the 
idea presented in the next, and the relationship of all these ideas to the 
whole meaning with which the author is concerned. Mental outlining 
and the retention of ideas, Which makes such outlining possible, ai'e 
characteristics of the efficient reader. 

Life would be relatively ample if the foregoing problems were the 
only ones facing the reader, because these general types of adjustment 
might be mastered fairly readily. But the demands of reading are 
of many kinds. One do® not amply have just a sign to read; one 
has to distinguish rapidly among many. One has not simply phrases 
or sentences or paragraphs to understand; one must master materials 
that are written in different styl®, demanding more or l®s intensive 
reading and one or another type of approach. 

newspaper Articles.— The reader of new^aper artiol® is presented 
with a characteristic pattern, which he must recognize if he is to read 
them efficiently. The various headings and subheadings suggest the 
main concern of the article. The first sentence or paragraph usually 
^ves the entire idea in a nutshell. Subsequent paragraphs elaborate 
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upon the first, ^ving some detiuls and implications. If the article is 
longer, a third detailed rdteration of the whole matter is given, some- 
times with various persons’ reactions or predictions concerning it. 
For the reader who wishes to gat at the truth of a situation, this third 
part is often the most fruitful, because it goes beyond the reporter’s 
summary and the interpretation given in the headline, to supply the 
actual sources of generalization. Hence, the reader who is on the look- 
out for propaganda will read the first two parts to sense the reporter’s 
bias, and then the source material in the third part in order to compare 
the facts with the preceding summary and interpretation.* 

A person who wants only the gbt of the news confines himself to 
the headlines and posmbly the first paragraphs. “Yanks Have Enemy- 
on Run’’ satisfies him, whether it means one enemy or an army; he 
is glad if the news is cheerful and does not care to know whether it is 
propaganda, intended to keep up his morale. The person who has 
performed in a play the preceding night sMms the article on the per- 
formance to find his name and the comment upon his acting. The 
reader who has a pet theory and anticipates having an argumentative 
luncheon companion reads an article only to note facts that will sup- 
port his side that noon, regardless of the presence of plenty of informa- 
tion on the other side. So it can be seen that, while a given piece of 
material may have certain characteristics that determine to a degree 
how it may be read, the reading may still vary considerably according 
to the indi-vidual’s purpose. 

Topical Articles.— Articles or materials of a topical nature usually 
begin with an introductory portion setting forth the purpose of the 
discussion to Mow. In the last paragraph or so ordinarily, the 
argument is summarized or prediction is made of the dire consequences 
it the author’s advice is not followed. But the middle portion may 
follow any one of a number of forms, which the reader, to be efficient, 
must be ready to sense. Perhaps the whole -will be devoted to an 
explanation of the author’s stand; or perhaps opposing ideas will be 
presented and made ridiculous, to assure a favorable reception of the 
author’s proposal. According to tradition, in well-written material 
the first sentences of many of the paragraphs -will suggest to the reader 
the plan of presentation that the author is follpwing. A hurried reader 
may read only the first paragraph, to find out the author’s purpose, 
and the last, to discover his conclurion. If such a reader is curious to 
learn, besides, the reasons that the author has for his -view or the details 
that compose or support this -view, he may read certain portions of 

I For a diaouBsion of the ways in which newspaper material may he read, see 
"How to Head the News” (17). 
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the body of the article as well. Anyone who wishes a record of the 
steps in the author’s logic may take notes, outlining the main features. 
Another person, wishing to find the fallacy in the author’s view, will 
read for the main steps of logic, constantly measuring them agamst 
his personal yardstick with such questions as; ‘‘Does this step follow 
logically?” or “Are there numerous exceptions to this?” until he finds 
the point of error, the leap in logic, the sly tangent, the flimsy analogy. 

leading two articles on the same subject may dispose the reader 
to make a comparison. This comparison may concern form if the 
reader is interested m composition, mode of argument if he is concerned 
with forensics, or content if he wishes to note which points are selected 
for the reaching of diflerent conclusions. An author whose article had 
been condensed in The Reader' » Digest was amazed ito find he could 
not spot the points of omismon. To satisfy his curiosity, he reread 
the original, comparing it with the skillful condensation. 


THE SEADINO OF tlTERATUKB 

The novel and the short story vary in several ways that affect the 
reader’s purpose and ease in reading. Given a simple plot, a story 
in which this plot is emphasized is easy to follow. If the author con- 
fines most of the piot movement to the actions of his characters, the 
skillful reader who is interested primarily in plot will find himself 
watching for these passages of action. If the author also uses con- 
versation describing actions, or conversation in which oharactera 
decide upon actions to advance the plot, the reader will concern himself 
with this. If a description of a place promotes the plot by setting the 
stage for coming action and assisting the reader to predict coming 
events, this then becomes the object of careful reading. The reader 
not only is active in watching for developments in the plot, but is 
constantly making predictions based upon the development of the 
story as he has experienced it. These condusionB as to what the next 
step will probably be are achieved by an analysis of the situation plus 
a comparison with life as the reader knows it, A specialist in story 
structure is likely to make another mental calculation: the artistic 
necessity of a given thing’s happening next. 

When the story is largely concerned with character development 
or psychological changes, the plot may be relatively unimportant or 
almost nonexistent. The author may create this character develop- 
ment through his own discussion of the psychological changes involved, 
through the comments of other characters about the person who is 
changing, or through the conversation or behavior or inner thoughts 
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of tho character himself. The well-oriented reader is aware of all 
these possibilities as he starts to read such a book, but quickly acquaints 
himself with the author's particular vehicles for the promotion of his 
special interest and notes these as he reads. 

Some stories, particularly in recent times, have been written chiefly 
for the purpose of orienting the reader to the physical world. The 
author is a geographer or a scientist in novelist’s clothing, so to speak. 
In such books, the story is there to create interest and to keep the 
reader interested aU through the passages of description. But skillful 
young readers who have learned to avoid descriptive passages deftly 
skip over these, for passages with action or conversation. Thus they 
read the book quite rapidly and emerge unscathed by the environment 
of the Pueblo Indian or of Chilly, the Eskimo Boy. One effective 
way of realizing the author's purpose in such a book is to have the 
children read it to get informaldon to be used in painting a mural 
depicting the country and its life. With this purpose in mind, the 
readers find descriptive passages becoming meaningful; the adjectives 
then are seen to be more than obstacles in the path to the names of 
things. 

People who say that they read stories very rapidly are usually 
admitting to a selective type of reading. They read for plot, hurry 
to the romantic passages, or find the corpse in the first chapter and 
skip to the end to see "who done it.’’ If as he reads the reader has a 
purpose in mind and learns to watch for the kinds of material useful 
to him, he is bound to achieve his purpose in shorter order than can 
the reader whose journey is aimless and undiscriminating. Eapid 
readers of novels are likely to be either of two kinds— people who have 
a limited appreciation of literature and read all books with the single 
purpose of seeking plot or love interest, and those sufficiently oriented 
to appreciate the particular emphasis that the author is making ^d 
to read especially for this. 

It is perfectly true, however, that the quality of some literature is 
of such high order— the careful development of characters, the philoso- 
phy of the author, the vivid reflection of environment, the wealth of 
meaning in every sentence— that an adequate readii^ is necessarily 
slow. This statement is not intended to imply that a person may 
never legitimately read a great book in any other way. No one, to 
our knowledge, has condenaned the authors of reference Bibles; yet 
surely in preparing their publications they combed the Bible for topics 
only, not for the implications, the interpretations, the character 
delineation, or the expression of philosophy for which the Bible is 
desirably and commonly read. The point to be made is only that 
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oertam works deserve a more considerate pace than habitual readers 
of lighter fiction are inclined to apply. 

While poetry usually demands slow, intensive, or concentrated 
reading, it does vary in this respect. Borne poetry appeals to the 
intellect, some to the emotions, and some— as W. Somerset Maugham 
suggests in the case of T. S. Eliot — to the unoonscious. By tradition, 
poetry has been allowed to do a number of things to create difficulty for 
the reader. The capitalization of the first letter of the first word in 
every line is disconcerting. For the sake of a rhyme a sentence is 
often turned about in an unnatural manner, causing the reader to 
shuffle the parts of the sentence mentally until the relationships become 
clear. “To pass there was such scanty room. The gate descending 
grazed Ms plume,” is scarcely the way one would tell the incident to 
a companion, even in poetic prose. 

Frequently too the sentenosa are long and full of modifying phrases 
conveniently placed to throw the reader into confusion. The school 
of thought which holds that poetry should be couched in rare and 
elegant language has caused the reader further mystification. The 
use of analogy, of words chosen partly for their sound, and of figures 
of speech reqdring interpretation of the meaning through symbolism, 
has been another distraction and reason for slow leading. Ballads 
and other poetry using the dialect of Scotland and other countries 
have been an additional hurdle. And the concentration of thought 
in a shorter space than is typical of prose— a feature common to most 
of the older poetiy and some modem poetry — causes the reader to. 
travel slowly to make certain of relationships and main intent. 

Modem poetry whose metric pattern has become a flowing cadence 
rather than a predetermined form with an unchanging number and 
kind of feet in every line may present less of a problem. While the 
thought may still be so concentrated as to require careful reading, 
the cadence permits a continuity that reduces sentence distortion. 

Narrative poetiy is more easily read than most other kinds of 
poetry unless, of course, it presents special problems of dialect or some 
other incidental hazard. The form itself gives the reader the advan- 
tage of a thread of story to “hang on to.” There is no problem, as 
in the sonnet, of discovering throi^h the symbolism what the author 
has in mind. In “The Wreck of the Hespems,” to speak of a much 
overworked disaster, the title itself and the opening lines leave the 
reader in no doubt about there having been a wreck. On the other 
hand, in the sonnet beginning “Euclid alone has looked on Beauty 
bare,” the reader’s imagination is free to roam all the way from plane 
geometry to a burlesque. 
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The easiest of all narrative poetry, to many people, is the poetry of 
Stephen Tmcent Benit. The length and rhythm of his lines change 
with the mood and tempo of the subject matter, so that in eye sweep 
and rhythm the reader is helped to grasp the idea the author has in 
mind. His sentences and phrases flow naturally and simply as in 
prose; yet in sound and flow and plane of thought they are poetically 
conceived. His figures of speech enrich rather than bewilder. He was 
the historian-philosopher of all the American people and used language 
in such a way that all could understand. 

As with the novel, the purposes for which people read poetry vary 
partly according to literary taste. Edgar Guest is read for Hs homely 
sentiments; Vachel Lindsay is famous for his rhythms; Robert Service, 
for his characters and humor; Carl Sandburg, for his vigorous and 
unsparing forthrightness. It is usually the specialist who reads with 
an eye to teohnieal perfection, a consciousness of figures of speech, 
and the appropriateness of rhythm and sound and length of line to the 
subject. But possibly the moat common reason for turning to poetry 
is to experience encouragement or inspiration or kindred feeling 
through the author’s response to something the reader, too, has experi- 
enced but has been unable to express so well. The reader is likely to 
study the poem with care, mentally comparing the author’s situation 
with his own, and paying particular attention to the attitude with 
which the author has faced the situation. 

THE HEADING OF MATHEMATICS 

The intensity with which mathematics must he read is close to 
that required for poetry. It is commonly said that children fail in 
solving verbal problems in mathematics because they are poor readers, 
This, of course, is only half the story. Exercises couched wholly in 
mathematioal symbols reqvure for solution only the following of the 
technique, whereas verbal problems necessitate, besides reading skill, 
the ability to see in the particular rituation the maimer in which the 
generalization applies. "On what should the statement of equality 
be based?” “If ic is to represent a fraction, how must the other 
values be trandated?” These are problems of adjustment that call 
for the intelligence of adaptation. 

As far as reading is concerned, problems of verbal mathematics 
present concise statements interspersed with figures, which break the 
continuity of phrases and slow the reading process. They contain a 
technical vocabulary of words, such as “product” and “quotient.” 
One investigator found more than one thousand mathematical words 
used in more than half of the 24 textbooks that he analyzed. Cole (6) 
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reduced lier list of terms used in algebra, to 151 essential words. Verbal 
problems also oontam bharaoteristio patterns of expression (a is to y 
as . . . ), which must be learned so well that mental translation of 
them into mathematical symbols becomes almost automatic. “Is 
equal to” should immediately bring the symbol = to mind; “the 
product of 3 and 4“ should flash the multiplication sign X ; ''® is to 4" 
should bring x/4, and so forth. But some students assimilate these 
technicalities slowly unless much teacher help is given, and many 
readers go through mathematics curricula with only a slippery grasp 
of terms. Occasionally a verbal problem will contain material unneces- 
sary to the solution of the problem. This imposes on the reader the 
task of selecting pertinent facts. 

It is questionable whether any successful studeni of mathematics 
ever solves any but the simplest of verbal problems correctly in one 
reading. In his flrst reading he notes the kind of situation involved 
and the technique applicable to it, the identity of the unknown, and 
the facts pertinent to the solution. This reading is more rapid than 
succeeding readings but much slower than the usual pace for a popular 
novel. A second reading probably centers attention separately upon 
pertinent words and groups of words, their meanings and their transla- 
tion into mathematical symbols. The third reading can focus upon 
the relationships among these words and groups and arrive at a deter- 
mination of the statement of equality. A fourth reading serves as a 
check upon interpretation and is punctuated with periodic reforenoo 
to the symbols assigned to the words and groups. 

In geometry the flrst reading will probably be a general one, in 
which the hypothesis and the condurion are grasped. A second reading 
of the hypothesis gives the details of the figure to be drawn. After 
the render has drawn and lettered his figure, a third reading with 
attention to the conclusion helps him to set up the symbolic statement 
that he must prove and to decide whether construction lines need to 
be added to his figure. Another reading with reference to his figure 
and his statement checks upon his interpretation. The proof of the 
statement involves the recall of previously learned theorems and 
axioms in response to the conditions of the problem. This is transla- 
tion in reverse, from the pictorial or symbolic to the verbal. 

Successful students of mathemarics adopt some such system of 
attack as those described above. They approach a mathematics 
problem with confidence, not with the defeatist attitude expressed by 
one student: “I always think I’ll get it wrong, so I do.” They give 
sufficient attention to each part of the problem; they do not stop at 
the superficial scanning described by one student in this way: “I 
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never read the whole problem; just glance at the first few words and 
naturally I get it all wrong.” A successful student tbinli-a about what 
is given, what is to be found out, and what formula is involved; he 
does not “just look at the problem and pick out all the numbera and 
do something about them,” He studies out the precise meaning of 
the words used and avoids misinterpretation of mathematical expres- 
sions. Difficulty in mathematics is cumulative; it is often due to 
failure to master preceding mathematical concepts and processes. 
Any difficulty that interferes with the interpretation of meaning may 
be considered a reading problem. 

THE READING OF SCIENCE 

Science textbeoks contain some materials that are written with 
almost the conciseness of mathematics. There are statements of laws, 
definitions, formulas, lists of the characteristics of various groups, and 
lists of the names of members of various groups. Besides these, 
however, there are passages that are more descriptive and expanded 
and that have to do with steps to be taken in an experiment; with 
steps in the life story of a plant or an animal; or with processes that 
have produced inanimate forma, such as the conglomerate rock. The 
most modern texts often present facts on the basis of which the student 
must make his own generalizations and inferences. Sometimes the 
life and works of a famous scientist are developed much as one would 
find them in literary biography. Most science books are amply illus- 
trated with diagrams or labeled drawings of certain forms or processes, 
or with pictures of stages in a life cycle or an experiment. All these 
types of material present a technical smence vocabulary. 

Junior high-school textbooks designed to orient students in a wide 
variety of science subjects present a particularly difficult reading 
problem, in that there is usually little carry-over in concepts from one 
area to another. A word is scarcely introduced before its subject is 
dropped, and that word is never heard of again. In this way a peouliar 
problem in memory is raised. There is no provision for repetition 
that would assist memory; so if the memorizing is a goal, these books 
certainly fail of thdr objective. 

From the nature of the science textbook it can be seen that the 
student has to be prepared to vary his method of reading and the 
purposes for which he is reading when he turns to different kinds of 
material. Further, he must learn to recognize these types of material 
as he comes to them. He must sense that this is the biography of a 
great scientist and that the purpose of its being presented is probably 
to illustrate the arduous task of the pioneer, to demonstrate the scien- 
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tifio method, to make more memorable the seientifio findings. Or he 
must realize that this is a definition of a term that will reour and will 
cause him considerable trouble unless he becomes well acquainted 
with it; that this is a presentation of a life cycle, the steps of which he 
must remember in sequence; that this is the recounting of an experi- 
ment whose premises and steps are important; that this is the state- 
ment of a law whose verbal description will be more memorable if he 
studies also the diagram or series of pictures illustrating it; or that, 
because this topic has been allotted several pages by the author, it is 
probably something particularly important to remember. 

Ideally in the use of science material the student does more than 
memorize the material on the page, more than sense the sequence of 
ideas and remember them in order. As he reads he nwlres comparisons 
of one set of materialB with another. While reading about the life 
cycle of one creature he compares it mentally with a previously read 
life cycle of another, to see the likenesses and differences of the two. 
If the teacher is prone to ask such questions as, “What are the chief 
differences between vertebrates and invertebrates”? the student must 
be aware that it will be helpful to his preparation to make a mental 
comparison of vertebrates with invertebrates as he reads of one of 
these groups. Thus the purpose for which a student reads science 
material is conditioned not only by the nature of the material as he 
finds it, but also by the types of thinking about the subject that the 
teacher is accustomed to require. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of the study of science is 
proficiency in the problem-solving method. At least four factors are 
involved in selecting and rejecting reading material with reference to 
its relevancy to a problem: 

1. The ability to comprehend the problem 

2. The ability to keep the problem in Dund 

8. The ability to comprehend the passage read 

4, The ability to recognize the relevancy of facts in the passage to the 
problem 

Too frequently students are required to read about problems far 
removed from their own interests and experiences and, without any 
planned orientation, are given books to read that are far too abstract 
and difficult. Poor average reading ability and low interest in reading 
may often be traced to an unrealistic curriculum, poor teaching, and 
inadequate materials of instruofion. 

Maturity in science reading requires the ability to evaluate, verify, 
and judge the worth of the material; to define with precision words 
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lefemng to apecifio substances or operations that can be observed; 
to describe relationships that can be observed; to select thfe facta 
related to a given topic; to picture an experiment from the written 
description; and to follow directions. Few high-aohool students are 
aware that these abilities are required in science reading. They do 
their assignmeata by reading and rereading and memorizing verbatim 
parts of the text, instead of attacking the reading assignment as a 
thought-getting process. In deacriDing their methods of reading 
science material, high-school students frequently say something of 
this sort: “I read the lesson fairly rapidly but carefully, slowing up 
over difficult parts.” “I read fairly slowly. If there is a complicated 
section, I read it over until I do understand it." One student who 
read, with excelleht comprehension, a science article about the method 
of chromatographic adsorption, described his method as follo^vs; 

I read more slowly than usual because the material was not very familiar. 
I fixed in mind as well as possible the materials used in the method described 
and the facts about its invention and use. I tried to recall seme of the work 
I had done in biochemistry and remembered using the method described in 
testing for vitamins. 1 tried to understand what the author had in mind, 
used my own background, and tried to get a picture of the whole sense of the 
article with the main ideas in the foreground. When I came to details I 
thought important, I stopped and tried to fix them in mind. 

To help students in college read soienoe material, Howland, Jarvie 
and Smith (8) prepared a manual describing the kind of thinking 
involved in reading technical material and providing practice in 
special skills. 

The science vocabulary in textbooks of science for secondary schools 
was thoroughly studied by Curtis (6); and the vocabulary of college 
biology, by Stevenson (16). In the latter investigation 1,939 words 
were reported as “ difficult” by 10 or more students. 

THE READING OF SOCIAl SCIENCES 

Geography.— Geography textbooks in the intermediate grades have 
been notorious for the difficulties that they have oustomarily presented 
to the pupil, and some of the difficulties have been unnecessary. 
Among these are an unduly difficult general vocabulary; definitions 
of teohnioal words almost as difficult to understand as the words them- 
selves; a style of writing that packs many facts into a small i^ace and 
gives no clues as to the relative importance of ideas — and hence gives 
no indication of which ideas are most worth remembering; and an 
approach that assumes the reader to be an ardent geographer,: who 
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needs no motivation and no guidance in journeying from his known 
world into the strange territories dealt with in the textbook. Authors 
of more recent materials on this subject have tried to overcome some 
of these drawbacks. 

Inherent in the very nature of geography, however, are a number 
of difSeulties. As it is strange material, it necessarily presents the 
problem of a technical vocabulary and definitions. Association of the 
word with the definition is often aided by pictures, which it behooves 
the student to observe. In connection with this, sentences are fre- 
quently interrupted with reference symbols, such as “Fig. 8,” indicat- 
ing an adjoining picture that will be helpful. This interruption slows 
the reading process and, if the figure referred to is on another page, not 
only creates a long pause in the continuity of thou|ht but sometimes 
even causes the reader to lose his place in the book. Another type of 
interruption is a parenthetical key to the pronunciation of a strange 
name. 

Geography materials are largely descriptive. Sometimes the chief 
value of a paragraph is the main idea stated in the first sentence or so, 
but usually these materials deal in some systematic way mth the 
physical conditions of a ^ven region and the manner in which they 
affect the life of the people. One portion of a text may discuss physiol 
features and climatic conditions and vegetation. Another may deal 
with the housing, clothing, food, and occupations of the people. 
Maps of the territory, pictures of the people and their land, charts of 
such matters as the relative production of various foods, and graphs 
of production or population changes and the like are provided to 
facilitate memory and understanding When maps or other helps are 
placed in an appendix to the book, it is necessary for the pupil to 
develop skill in locating the needed material and reading it while a 
marker or a firmer holds the place in which he has been reading the 
main text. 

On a low level of teaching geography, the teacher may require 
verbatim accounts or close approximations of the material as it is 
written in Ihe textbook; she may require the students to prepare 
statements of main ideas accompanied by important details, to 
memorize the definitions, the complete lists of characteristics, the 
occupations, and the steps in sequence by which the natives produce 
certain goods or prepare the soil and plant and cultivate and harvest. 
As a rule this involves the student’s memorizing statements with their 
supporting details, definitions, characteristics, and steps in sequence, 
just as the author presents them. It involves reading for certain 
main ideas and details and for a sense of sequence in the sequential 
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type of material; plus, of course, the recognition of the different types 
of material as they come, 

This is referred to as a low level of teaching geography because it 
has been so often proved that memorization is an unreliable index of 
true understanding. The teacher who wishes to make sure of her 
pupils’ comprehension will cultivate answers to questions of definition 
that will incorporate the information in the pictures, maps, charts, 
and graphs, as well as the author’s definition in the pupil’s own words; 
if the author has dealt with the physical conditions apart from occupa- 
tions or human adjustment to environment, the teacher may ask, 
“How can you tell the kind of country these people live in by the 
kind of houses they build?” Such a question causes the pupil to cut 
across the author’s organization and make his own groupings of factual 
material for the purpose that the teacher has set. When asked, 
“What other people whom we have studied lived like these? Prove 
your pointl” the pupil is led to make comparisons with previous 
material and is helped to retain earlier knowledge which but for repeti- 
tion might easily be forgotten. 

Thus in a course that requires a high quality of thinking in geog- 
raphy, the student must learn to profit by all the aids that enrich his 
idea of certain technical words, of certain regions, and the like; he must 
read to remember characteristics and lists that he will be able to recall 
only if he associates them with other information (To associate cheese 
and watches with Switzerland makes little sense unless one knows 
certain other things about the country). As he reads, too, he must 
make associations not only with material of comparable nature read 
much earlier and with observations of his own society and environ- 
ment, but also with related or dependent material that occurs in the 
same set of lessons. He must know the symbols conunonly used in 
reference aids in the text; the pronunciation ^mbols in the aids to 
pronunciation; the use of the key in maps; the explanatory labels in 
charts and graphs; and the use of the index, table of contents, and 
glossary. He must be a keen observer of chapter, sectional, and 
marginal headings and of the revealing details of the pictures provided; 
and he must un^rstand the deceptive distortions in certain maps. 

History.— Some specialists in reading find it very puzzling to 
determine exactly what the authors of many history textbooks expect 
the student to retain. Like geography books, histories are often 
packed 'so full of facts and afford so fittle guidance as to the relative 
importance of those facts that only a student with a photographic 
memory or a specialist in the subject could do full justice to the read- 
ing— and then at a pace much slower than that usually required if the 
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material is to be "covered” within the time allotted in the syllabus. 
There is little doubt that, for many a poor reader, the subject is not 
only “covered,” but well under the sod. Added to the fact-packing 
problem is the frequent use of a baffing general vocabulary and of 
specialized words that are defmed either cryptically or not at all. In 
some books, the pictures illustralang the strange terms are actually 
the most deceptive of all. A Roman aqueduct, for instance, is repre- 
sented by a group of people standing on a plain with some archways 
faintly outlined in the distance. Reluctance to provide definitions 
for certain broad historical terms, such as the French Eevolutien, and 
the tendency to leave the reader to gather a vague definition from 
lengthy discussions of facts and events are ascribed by one historian 
to a fear on the part of the author lest he be criticized by fellow his- 
torians for oversimplification. The preference seems to be to let the 
student flounder rather than to risk professional criticism. The 
authors of a few recent textbooks have done much to overcome these 
shortcomings. 

History textbooks commonly contain about as great a variety of 
reading experience as one might hope to find within the covers of a 
single volume. Chapter headings, section headings, and marginal 
titles are helpful signposts. They must, however, be observed with 
concern for their relationships to one another; often the listing of 
headings with equal typographical stress is no warrant that the ideas 
in all oases are parallel or of equal importance. The chapter is some- 
times begun with a question that is worth keeping in mind as the key- 
note of the entire chapter. Sometimes in the first paragraph or so 
the main idea of the chapter is suggested, while in a final paragraph or 
section all that has gone before is summarized. Some portions of the 
leading constitute a ohmn of events in a life or a period of history that 
requires a memory for details in sequence; others contain paragraphs 
setting forth a main idea that is important in itself, whether or not 
the details are retained; while in still other instances the main idea is 
useless without the supportii^ details that accompany it (as in a 
paragraph starting, “Many factors contributed to the downfall of 
this civ^ation.”). In some kinds of material the author presents 
the characteristics of something or describes in detail conditions 
prevailing at a pven time; these must be memorized if the student is 
to get the important contribution of that material. So the problem 
is an assemblage of reading material varying from rather expansive 
passages in which the main idea is the most memorable factor, to 
closely packed, detailed material that requires slow, careful reading. 
Meanwhile, the problem that presented itself in the case of geo- 
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graphical maps, pictures, charts, aud graphs is manifest here, as well. 
Getting information from maps takes a specialized kind of reading. 
Just as a student has to master the vocabulary in a foreign language, 
so he has to learn the symbolic language of maps. Just as his 
impression of descriptive passages gains in vividness wheif he pictures 
the scenes described, so his reading of maps becomes more realistic 
if he visualizes the rivers, glaciers, and other features of the landscape 
portrayed by maps. He needs to be taught 

1. To recognize that a map ie a ground plan drawn to scale 

2. To read a descriptive etoiy from maps 

3. To read diferent kinds of ma^ v 

4. To progress from the simplest to the more complex maps 

6. To read maps in order to learn (12) 

The student of history, then, must learn to make use of the chapter 
and section headings and the marginal notes for a general appreciation 
of the direction of the author’s thought. He must be a good observer 
of maps, graphs, charts, and pictures, as well as an observer of foot- 
notes, pronunciation clues, and other helps that the book may provide. 
He must know how to use the index, tihe table of contents, and the 
glossary to suit his purposes. Eecognition of the kind of material he 
is reading and the kinds of items that are worth remembering for his 
purposes is necessary to efficient reading. As in many types of mate- 
rial, the ohief problem is to select the more important and to discard 
the trivial. In paragraphs that simply expand the main idea, the 
student will try to retain only the main idea; in those whose main idea 
is vapid without facts, he will try to retain the most crucial; in those 
that relate a series of events, he will try to impress upon his memory 
the greater of these in sequence. The procedures used by an indi- 
vidual student, of course, will be conditioned by the purposes that are 
set by the teacher. 

To all his reading in the social sciences the student needs to bring 
his background of experience. Compatisons between one situation 
and another, either read about or lived through, are valuable student 
responses to historical material. Whenever the author summarizes 
a period or a circumstanoe, the student should try, as ho reads, to 
bring to mind the facta previously ^ven that substantiate the author’s 
gen^alizatioa. Whenever the author fails to summarize, the student 
should himself be drawing conclusions and making helpful comparisons. 
And whenever the author has presented his material, for instance, 
as groupings of social, economic, political, and spiritual facts, the 
student should, as he reads, be putting these parts together in another 
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relationship so that his reading will represent mastery of the material 
rather than a parroting performance. 

The development of ability to understand common historical 
abbreviations and important words in the social-science field is aided 
by lists of Words considered necessary. Lists of this kind have been 
compiled by several investigators (9, 13, 16). 

Many students depend too much on sheer rereading. They think 
in terms of time spent on pages covered instead of in terms of under- 
standing gained. Others reread more selectively, as indicated in the 
following description; 

Beading for the first time from textbooks or magazines and newspapers, 
I read quietly and straight through. Then I go back and check up on things 
I am doubtful about and look up references in the encyclopedia or consult 
people. I like to read more then one textbook on the same subject, and 1 also 
like to read comparative material on similar subjects. In other words, when 
I read about the Momoe Doctrine, I also like to read about the Pan-American 
Union. In reading for review, I read quickly until I come to doubtful sub- 
jects, which I try to go over and analyze. In looking up a specific subject, 
I naturally use the index of the book and also other references. 

Some students approach more closely the methods of reading 
described in this chapter; they describe their methods as follows: 

As to reading history, it depends on what I am reading. For instance, 
when looking for facts, I read the whole article, not skipping any of it, and 
pick out mentally the important points. 

When I am looking for an answer, I read until I find it. When I read 
social science I read for facte and when I have questions to answer I can loom 
more easily. 

The opening sentences of paragraphs are my best help in review. They 
usually bring to mind the important material included in the paragraph, and 
others are detour signs from unimportant material. In this way, the impor- 
tant matter of the review can be readied or read again. 

I read according to some plan — i.e., have some idea of what I am looking 
for. 

I read with anticipation of the outcome. 

I try to read with an open mind, with imagination, and with a thought of 
how the last sentence connects with previous passages. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 

In this discussion of different types of reading material and different 
purposes for reading, it is hoped that a number of facts have beea 
ma^ clear. Each kind of material presents a different set of reading 
problems. Each author, through hik use of vocabulary, organisation 
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of material, and tendency either to fact packing or to a more expansive 
type of writing, puts his unique stamp upon the material and its prob- 
lems. Each teacher, in the kinds of emphasis that she has in her 
course, further determines the kind of reading that the student must 
do. 

Some skills recur in almost all kinds of school materials; reading 
for the main idea, for pertinent details, for inference, for drawing 
conolusionB, for seemg relationships, and for a sense of sequence or 
outlining. The understanding of various book aids— pictorial mate- 
rials; indexes; tables of contents; footnotes; glossaries; chapter, sec- 
tion, and mar^nal headings; and questions— mahes all the difference 
between a rich understanding of the material and a meager and vague 
exposure. For ail these materials the reader needs a quick recognition 
of different kinds of reading situations and a knowledge of what they 
demand of him as to the speed at which he reads and the things he 
looks for. 

These facts suggest that the elementary school has a long but 
imperative task on its hands; to equip the reader with the varied read- 
ing experiences and to develop a consciousness of the way in which a 
particular piece of material may most efBiciently be read. They sug- 
gest that teachers need to help pupils set purposes for themselves before 
they read, since otherwise it is only a matter of chance that a pupil 
will hit upon the kinds of information that the teacher recognises as 
important. They imply also that no teacher should be so busy hurry- 
ing on to the next topic in the syllabus that she cannot stop to give 
the pupils a sound foundation in the use of books and book-reading 
aids or to allow them time to reflect on what they have already read. 

That teachers’ purposes are not always identical, that authors’ 
styles are not uniform, that technical vocabularies may overlap but are 
not universal even within a given subject field, and that students ate 
not equally skilled in reading at any one level in school progress— 
these facts suggest a further consideration. It is that upper-grade, 
high-school, and college teachers should not assume that because 
reading has already been taught it need not be one of their concerns; 
they should not suppose that the English teacher alone is accountable 
for the reading readiness of students in every course in the curriculum. 
All teachers must take the responsibility for building concepts in their 
own classes, for exploring the abilities of the students to read text and 
reference books in the way the wise instructor believes they should 
and for searching their books to discover possible diflSculties and read- 
ing hazards and then anticipating these obstacles before they break 
the confidence of the students. Besides, the teachers should know 
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spedflcally what their own purposes are and how these affect the saleo- 
tion of memorable materisds; then they must show the students how 
to determine that selection and must pve them exercise in this process, 
not in the spirit of impatience with youth’s stupidity but in the 
realisation that these precautions are necessary. 

America will never be a safe country until its masses are raised 
from the level of meager and slow fact reading — which makes them 
easy prey to a dictator— to a levd of ease and independence and con- 
tinuous growth in reading. This level can be achieved, but only if one 
of its chief stumbling blocks is removed— the distaste for knowledge 
in general or for any of its various subjects that is created by the 
unsympathetic attitudes of teachers who fail to see that love of reading 
in their own fields can come only after tliis rendiif^ has been made 
possible and attractive. 
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CHAPTER IT 
GROWTH IN READING 

The dear people do not kaow how long it takes to leom to read. I 

have been at it all mjr life and I cannot yet say I have reached the goal. 

Goethb 

Learning to read ia a lifetime procesa. From birth to old age, each 
period of life makes its contribution to the development of reading 
abilities, interests, and attitudes. Reading ability, as part of the 
individual's total development, increases with his growth in mteresta 
and general ability and with the challenge of increasingly complex 
and difficult reading tasks at each successive educational level. 
Although this ia true, too few teachers from the fourth grade on realize 
that they have a part in the tremendous responsibility for furthering 
growth in reading. Nevertheless, the beginning should bo made in 
the first grade, when the simpler forms of the so-called "higher reading 
Bbilitie8’’~appreoiatiQn, organization of thought, critical thinking, 
the making of inferences, and the applications of ideas— should be 
developed within the range of the young child’s interests and experi- 
ence. This chapter sketches the general course of progress in reaffihg, 
bepnning with preschool years, in order to ^ve perspective on its 
development during high-school and college years. 

mmOIKG EXPES1E17CES m PBESCHOOL TEAKS 

The infant takes his first step on the road to learning to read when 
he distinguishes, out of the vague blur of light and darkness, his 
mother’s face and other objects that have interest and meaning for 
him. Gradually he learns to see likenesses and differences in objects 
and persons in his environment, At the same time he increases his 
ability to communicate with others, usii^ language as one means of 
meeting the situations with which he is confronted. 

Soon he begins to notice printed words in signs about the house 
and on the street^"Hot" and “Gold" on the water faucets, “Bus 
Stop’’ on the street comers. He notices the black-and-white marks 
on his picture books and on the newspaper that his daddy is reading. 
If he goes to nursery school, he may find his printed name above the 
hook on which he is to hang his hat and coat. When he becomes aware 
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that printed words have meamng for him, he has taken a most impor' 
tant step in learning to read. 

BEGINNING READING IN TEE PRIUARV GRADES 

By the time that the child enters the first grade, if he comes from 
a favorable home environment, he has acquired an oral vocabulary 
useful to him in his daily living. In school he needs experiences that 
develop him physically and socially and that make reading necessary 
and meaningful, for reading should grow out of activities of special 
interest to children. Before learning the printed words for animals, 
clothes, friends, houses and house furnishings, vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, and trees, children should have many different e^eriences 
with these objeifts. They should play with them, talk about them, 
notice similarities and differences among them, and cut out pictures 
showing many different varieties of each. 

After these firsthand experiences, the child is ready to see the 
printed word pasted under the appropriate picture. For example, 
the word “rabbit” may be pasted on a page of pictures of many differ- 
ent kinds of rabbits in various poses. Experience comes first, labels 
next. Thus children begin to learn “to separate the symbol from the 
situation symbolised.” As is now the practice in many schools, the 
child learns (10, page 396) 

... to invoke single, limited images or notions in response to word stimuli. 
In his later reading this tendency leads to many misinterpretations. For 
words have multiple mlm and their appropriate irterpretaiiim for anyone 
at any given time and place must take into account their total context or 
setting. 

In addition to these basic attitudes of seeking meamng in printed 
words and ef realizing how many different varieties of object or situa^ 
tion a single word may represent, growth in specific reading skills may 
be expected during the primary grades. Here children should learn 

1. To read from left to right across the printed page. This ability comes 
gradually and reversals of letters and words are common and natural in the 
first grades. 

3. To recognize new words in context by identifying them with pictures, 
with their sounds, with familiar combinations of letters in them, or by other 
methods appropriate to the individual child 

3. To recognize initial letter clues, and likenesses and differences in words 
that cause special difficulty 

4. To find satisfaction and enjoyment in the reading of simple material 
dealing with their own background of firsthand experience 
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If learning to read could be made more natural, more like the 
process by which a child learns to talk, fewer reading difficulties would 
appear later. Reading, like talldng, should be an intrinsic part of the 
child's living. If associating the printed word with the sound of the 
spoken word or with an object or action meets a real need in the child's 
life, it enlists his wholehearted attention and concentration. More- 
over, the printed word is then learned with its meaningful associations. 

Lack of incentive deters soma children from gaining proficiency 
m reading during the early school years. Agnes Repplier did not 
learn to read until she was ten years old. Up to that time she had 
gained pleasure from books through hearing them read to her. She 
had not seen "any connection between the casual and meaningless 
things called letters and aU the sweetness and delight.that lay between 
the covers of books” (14, page 3). Then came an edict, “wise, harsh, 
and menacing.” Her mother gave strict orders that no one should 
read her a line. The ten-year-old Agnes, after a few days of blank 
despair, sized up the situation and quickly, though not easily, learned 
to read. 

CONSOLIDATION OP READING ABILITIES 
IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

With a sound foundation of beginning-reading experiences, children 
noake rapid improvement in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. They 
continue to participate in the meaningful afiairs of everyday school 
life, many of which require reaffing, They learn to recognize unfa- 
miliar polysyllablea by dividing them into syllables. They perfect 
other baric skills acquired in the first three grades and integrate them 
into an efficient tool of learning. Thus children become able 

1. To seleot and oompceheud the main ideas in varied passages appropriate 
for them to read in any field 

2. To comprehend pertinent details in order to relate them in proper 
sequence to mrin points 

3. To make sound inferences and generalizarions derived from their 
reading, within the range of their experience 

4. To make application of their reading to the soluriou of practical problems 

From their experience in "reading to leam” they should be^ to 
bufid a variety of reading interests, to form the habit of evaluating the 
books and articles that they read, and to extend their experience 
through reading. By the time that pupils reach junior high school 
they should know that a skillful reader has a definite purpose or prob- 
lem in mind, reads with an inquiring mind, pauses occasionally to 
summarize and see the relationships in what he has read (12). 
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Children who do not make the expected progress need special 
instruction. Too often these children have been neglected, and con- 
sequently their reading difficulties have accumulated. Students who 
do not improve may be the victims of a former teacher’s inflexible 
application of a method of teaching reading that was inappropriate 
to them. If these retarded readers are to be helped, they should be 
given individual instruction and practice. 

EXPAHSIOIf OF READING IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

When a child enters junior high school, he is usually confronted 
with new subject-matter fields and increased demands for wide read- 
ing. He not only has to comprehend assigned reading; he must also 
locate sources Of information bearing on the topics or problems 
assigned. As in previous years, the incentive to acquire these reading 
skills win arise out of activities that seem important and interesting 
to the pupil. 

More speoificaUy, he should 

1. Develop ability to find pertinent souroes of information on a topic; to 
select from these sources the ideas that have a direct bearing on the topic or 
problem under consideration; to evaluate the material found with reference 
to its relevancy to the problem, its accuracy, and its adequacy; and to organ- 
ise, in a umfled way, ideas obtained from various sources. 

2. Make progress in the subtle aspects of interpretation. As the pupils 
encounter sentences that present difficulties in interpretation, they should 
undertake an intensive word-by-word analysis, pooling possible meanings 
and determining the most exact. This process of "analytic rephia^g" 
requires an expansion of the original sentence. Sometimes a sentence or a 
paragraph is neoessary in order to get back to the literal or plain sense meaning 
of a single word. Sometimes the reverse of this process is needed to condense 
an expansive passage into a simpler, more oomprebensible unit. 

8. Extend experience, appietiations, and interests through reading. 
During juniof-high-sohool years, the child’s world expands rapidly. Books 
make up for limitations in his physical environment, and he should learn to 
use them to take him out of his country, his times, and himself. 

GAINING INDEPENDENCE IN READING IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

During senior high school, students may be guided in taking more 
responsibility for their own improvement in reading— -to study, under 
guidance, the results of reading tests; to set specific goals for them- 
selves; and to plan their individual reading programs. This kind of 
initiative is highly desirable and represents real growth in self-direction. 

Growth in interpretation of meaning should continue during senior 
high-school years- Students should learn to "read between the lines," 
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to determine the fulPand precise meaning of single sentences, para- 
graphs, and passages as a whole. This kind of interpretation requires 
understanding of the author’s hidden intention, his tone, the setting 
in which he wrote, his attitude toward himself, his subject, the reader, 
and other people and things. Misinterpretations decrease as stu- 
dents analyze the mental processes that lead either to errors or to 
successful interpretations. 

Students should also become inoreanngly appreciative of the 
personal values of reading. Through reading they can extend their 
experiences and become acquainted with new places and people. 
They can gain insight into how people may feel when they behave 
in certain ways. Thus the students can increase their understanding 
of themselves in their complex and often trying fairly and boy-girl 
relationships. These personal values of reading are not likely to be 
achieved, however, unless students and teacher recognize them. 

If he has this personal point of ^dew toward reading, the student 
thinks of each author as a person who has something to say to him. 
The experience of communication through reading should be almost 
as active and quickening as conversation with a friend. In marked 
contrast with this active communication between author and reader 
is the prevailing passivity of students who read aimlessly and unim- 
^natively. They have never learned that reading may have meaning 
in their lives. 

Several phases of growth in reading may well be given special 
empharis in the senior high school. The high-school student should 

1. Acquire the methods of reading best suited to each ol his high-school 
subjects. 

2. Develop Biutable reading inteieste and tastes during this flexible adoles- 
cent period. Investigations have shown that, under existing conditions, the 
amount of voluntary reading tends to decrease during high school and that, 
in general, the quality of the reading is poor. It has, however, been demon- 
strated (11) that, with proper guidance, interests heoome more mature and 
appreciations may be deepened. During these years, many students, when 
guided in their choice of books, outgrow the comic-book stage, find new reading 
mteresta, and read with increasing discrimination. 

3. Develop ability to communicate ideas gleaned from printed material. 
Opportunities for growth in conversational ab^ty through reading should he 
provided during high-aohool years. Too frequently only the intake side of 
communication is empharized in the reading program. Students should 
he encouraged to discuss their reading and to use it appropriately in many 
sodal dtuations. Discussions in which each student gives his own spon- 
taneous response to a book foster critical appreciation of responses to reading 
material, as well as appredation of the material itself. 
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4. Progress ia the power of synthesis. To every reading assignment 
students should bring previous experiences that have a bearing on the subject. 
For example, if they are reading about the conquest of tuberculosis, they 
may recall any cases of tuberculosis they have known; tuberculosis tests or 
X-ray examinations they have taken; and previous knowledge acquired from 
discussion, conversation, radio programs, films, books, or pamphlets. As 
they read, the new knowledge ^ould take its place as part of their total 
pattern of understanding of the subject— should even be shaped into plans 
for the prevention of tuberculous. 

6. Experience a growing pleasure in precision. A desire to get the author’s 
meaning, a discontent with vague generalisations, an unwillingness to abandon 
a passage that is only half understood, a rejection of inaccuracy— in short, a 
“reading conscience”— should be developed in many students who have 
acquired the wiortg idea of the purpose and method of skimming and have 
emphasized speed without regard to comprehenuon, This “reading can- 
science” was developed early, but in a manner not to be generally recom- 
mended, in one of Ellen Glasgow’s characters, Jenny Blair Archibald, who was 
reading Little Women “for the assured reward of a penny a page. ... 'It 
isn’t safe to skip,’ she thought. ‘Grandfather would be sure to find out.’ ” 
(6, page 3.) The plessure in preciuon is not incompatible with the idea of 
skimming, for the reader who skims properly emerges with an accurate general 
impression or a few selected facts. 

CREATIVK BEADIRG IK COLLEGE 

During college years, students should not only improve in the 
abilities tdready mentioned, but also become increasingly aware of 
the different approaches needed in reading difierent kinds of material. 
Our language lefleots our activities; our action is e^qjressed in 
narration, oui thinMng in exposition, our feeling in lyricm. The 
student reads a book by Rachel Field, Thomas Mann, or Willa 
Gather differently from the way he reads a treatise on mathe- 
matics. These books, to be enjoyed, demand sensitivity to the 
sounds of words, the images that words evoke, and the subsur- 
face meanings of metaphors. A book on mathematics demands 
a knowledge of the speoifio specialized meanings of words, an accurate 
understanding of their relationships, and the ability to translate words 
into quantitative symbols. In reading historical narration, students 
should focus their attention on the real events reported and reviewed. 
In reading imaginative narration, they will be interested in the psy- 
chological and literary qualities. In reading philosophy they will 
follow the author in his search for truth. In reading hteratuie they 
may be interested in the construction of the plot, in the portrayal of 
characters and thrar relation to the events of the plot, in imaginative 
words and phrases, or in the work as a whole, reading it for the enjoy- 
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ment tliat it ®ves. Obviously, tbe college student who does not 
recognize the need for a different mind-set for different kinds of mate- 
rial, and even for shifts from narration to exposition to lyrioism within 
a sin^e work, will not read with the greatest efficiency. Without 
this adaptability to the diverse demands of reading material, students 
are not likely to seleot judiciously, read critically, interpret cogently, 
appreciate fully, and adapt their reading rate and method flexibly 
to different kinds of material and to different purposes in reading. 

Intelligent reading in college is essential to the development of a 
scholarly person— one who has the ability to speak and write effec- 
tively. Such a person should be able to draw upon a mind stocked 
with significant ideas — a mind precise, “poised in moderation against 
extremes,” realistic, and richly human. College yeats, in fact all the 
years of formal schooling, offer unparalleled opportunities for employ- 
ing the present in such a way as to build a useful past— a past stored 
with meaningful experiences and with success in using those experi- 
ences in meeting new situations. 

When a student leaves college, he should be able 

1. To find the reading material he needs 

2. To adjust his rate of comprehension and method of reading to the 
material and to his purpose 

8. To comprehend accurately what the author has said 

A. To judge the soundness of the author’s ideas and draw valid inferences 
and conclusions 

£. To appreciate beauty of style and expresrion 

6. To syntherise ideas gained from reading with his other experience 

7. To “read between the lines” 

8. To discriminate between facte and opinions, between acceptable evi- 
dence and propaganda 

9. To remember and use ideas from his reading 

10. To use reading as a stimulus to creative thinking and to the discovery 
of new problems for study 

These reading abilities are likely to be the fruits of his growing con- 
viction regarding the importance of reading to him personally, as well 
as in the world today, and of hia growth in ability to plan and carry 
out an appropriate individual program of self-improvement in reading. 

HIGHER LEVELS OF GRADUATE STUDY 

For successful graduate study the reading abilities already described 
are a necessary foimdation. Advanced students specializing in differ- 
ent fields win, however, show marked individuality in their reading 
paathods (see pages 48-63), For example, Santayana describes 
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a kind of reading that is quite difierent from the specific recall generally 
recommended (15, pp. 180-187). 

... a particular alcove where there were philoaophicaL books at hand, and 
foreign periodicals, soon became my regular place for reading. I could take 
my own books and notebooks there if necessary; but for the most part I 
browsed; and although my memory is not specific, and I hardly know what 
I read, except that I never missed La Retm des Dems Mandes, I don’t think 
my time was wasted. A great deal stuck to me, without my knowing its 
source, and my mind became accustomed to large horisons and to cultivated 
judgments. 

Occasionally Santayana learned great passages by heart. He 
makes an impoijiant distinction between a verbal comprehension and 
a much deeper kind of comprehension of philosophic^ writings (16, 
page 248): 

Verbally 1 understood them well enough; they were not aupeifirially- 
obscure; but critioally, as to their presuppositions, their categories and their 
place in history, I understood nothing. 

Later Santayana found (16, page 248) that he was 

. , . able to discount the language of a system and perceive from what direction 
it drew its inspiration. 

These quotations call attention to the Individual differences that 
must be allowed for in teaching "best” study and reading methods. 
The quotations also suggest that something more than verbal com- 
prehension of the main ideas and supporting details is necessary for 
the highest levelB of thoughtful, critical reading. 

Every person has reading potentialities that can and should be 
developed for his personal satisfaction and social usefulness. Some 
are capable of comprehending difficult and abstract material, while 
others cannot attain so high an altitude of reading power, but are 
able to read widely in many fields witiun their range of comprehension. 
Some are also better adapted to one speed of reading than to other 
rates. This is to say that each person has a combined reading poten- 
tiality of altitude, breadth, and speed that ^ould be discovered and 
developed. 

At any age an individual’s reading performance should be evalu- 
ated with reference to the reading potentialities toward which he is 
growing. Thus each student hw his own reading norm, or standard, 
appropriate to his needs and ability. It is toward this developing 
individual reading pattern that instruction in reading is to be directed, 
to the end that the person’s life may thereby be madeinore worth while. 
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CHAPTER V 

FAULTS IN SCHOOL READING PROGRAMS PRODUCTIVE OF 
FAILURE IN READING 

’What common piaetices in tiie schools have contributed to onr failure 
to teach eTeiyman’s chddren to read? 

It is pleaaaqt merely to talk constructively about the desirable 
features of a school reading program and to hope that as the result of 
such a disoussiou everyone will happily perceive the flaws to be 
avoided. Experience teaches, however, iJiat we must be a little more 
specific than that if we are to be helpful or if we are to be helped. 
The truth is that there are several practices and sins of omission lying 
at the doors of administrators, supervisors, librarians, and teachers, 
the correction of which could do infinite good to our reading program. 
There are plenty of reasons why these practices have been indulged in, 
why the omissions have occurred. The following discussion is not 
designed to chastise the workers concerned. It is only to be hoped 
that, by calling attention to these factors and by pointing out their 
injuriousness to the reading program, we can provoke more coopera- 
tive effort directed toward thmr reduction or efimination. 

UCK OF CONTINUITY FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 
Even the best teacher, when limited by a shortsighted syllabus, 
supervisor, or administrator, cannot be responsible for the balanced 
and steady development of her students. The fact is that a peculiar 
carry-over from the origin of the American elementary school has dis- 
torted the reading program beyond any one teacher's ability to correct 
it. When the early elementary school took on the obligation to 
establish the foundations of higher learning, it naturally set the prec- 
edent of considering the reader below the age of twelve or fourteen 
as one kind of creature and the reader of greater age as quite another. 
Before high-sehool age one was expected to recognize words, to be 
able to analyze strange words, and to be able to read aloud acceptably. 
Any question about what had been read, whether silently or orally, 
was not one of opinion (except Did you like the story? to which only 
one answer could be given) ; nor was it a question requiring the appli- 
cation of original thought, Answering the question mvolved only the 
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oatechismic proeeas of finding the exact place in the book where the 
wording of the question left off and giving the reminder ae the answer. 
(Where was Johnny? Johnny was in school.) This was considered 
adequate preparation for work in high school and college, where, 
suddenly, the student would be expected to use his head as he read. 

This divorce of the elementary program from the secondary, and 
of the secondary from the coUepate, has had many manifestations ; and 
it is a temptation to say that none of them has been good. The prob- 
lems of the poor reader in high school and college are not unique, 
although they differ from those in elementary school in three 
important respects: (1) the poor reading habits of high-school and 
college students are more deeply established thtgi the habits of 
dementary-school children and consequently are more difficult to 
revise; (2) their reading difficulty more frequently involves reasoning 
and interpretation and far less frequently the mechanics of word 
recognition; and (3) there is a dearth of suitable reading material 
of interest to adolescents who are seriously retarded in reading. 

Besearch shows again and again that, while reading interests 
change, simple reading material on one level holds the same possibili- 
ties for the use of varied reading skills and purposes that are inherent 
in the naore difficult materials on a higher level; that, in fact, there is 
no desirable and important reading skill whose begmnings cannot and 
should not be made with the very beginnings of learning to read. One 
of the most inexcusable and unfortunate errors of our time is the failure 
of the elementary, secondary, and college curriculum builders to unify 
their efforts along lines that are warranted by the findings of research. 

CURBICUXtra HEVISIOH WITHOUT TEACHER EDUCATION 

Another administrative or supervisory shortcoming is the revision 
of cuiricmlum or method without the necessary teacher education. 
Tnere is little that an administrator or a supervisor can do with a 
teacher who shows no capacity to learn and who has taught long 
enough to have life tenure; but it is not an infrequent oceuirenee to 
see a really fine reading syllabus wrecked in the hands of a short- 
sighted, uncomprehending teacher. K those in charge of schools would 
see to it that, in connection with every important curriculum revision, 
representatives from all groups of teachers either had the opportunity 
to assist in the work or were fully informed of its nature, the gap 
between the spirit of the syllabus and the use of it might be reduced. 

Beading has probably been the most active field of research in the 
curriculum. Each year bibliographies appear containing many pieces 
trf important research on the pedagogy of reading. Teachers and 
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administrators alike are not sufficiently informed, with regard to these 
findings. The findmg by Gilbert, for instance, reported in 1940 , that 
it is positively detrimental to the reading habits of children to have 
them follow in their books the oral reading of a dassmate, may as well 
never have been reported as far as school practice is concerned. Yet 
unless the finding should be denied by further research, the children 
might better be out fishing than dtting in the classroom; from the 
standpoint of reading development, they would be making as great 
gmn. 

In a survey of reasons why school-wide reading improvement 
programs and remedial classes had not been set up in secondary 
schools, the most frequent reason was found to be the opposition of an 
uninformed prindpal and the nest most frequent, lack of awareness 
of the problem on the part of teachers. Something needs to be done 
to keep research information fi.owmg into the schools and reaching 
the ears and the eyes and the braina, not just the desks and the waste- 
baskets, of principal and teacher alike. It should not be left to the 
teacher to find the time and the money to take a graduate course at a 
university on the teaching of reading; learning about new trends and 
new truths should, rather, be as common and as dependable as the 
appearance of the new moon. 

MISUSE OF TESTS 

The findings of many a reading test are left to languish unseen on 
some dusty shelf in the principal's office. The children take the test, 
the median is calculated, the teachers sigh, ‘‘Now, thank the Lord, 
we can teach again,” and the matter is finished. Or, superficially 
better but practically worse, the reading score is recorded in the stu- 
dent’s cumulative record, but there is no education of teachers and 
administrators in the proper use of the test results for instructional 
and guidance purposes. Consequently, the score is too often used to 
reinforce a teacher’s poor opimon of a student. When it is consulted 
one or two or three years later by, say, the chemistry teacher, it is 
taken to explain everything. Of course, anything may have happened 
in those years to afieot the student’s reading for better or for worse, 
and the general reading test given did not, in the first place, specifically 
measure ability to read chemistry. However, it is regarded as gospel, 
and the teacher feels absolved of ^ responsibility to try to find and 
understand the student’s particular problem. 

There must be greater general appreciation of the spedfio abilities 
that these standardized reading trets really measure. An adminis- 
trator should refuse to purchase a test unless it is to be thoroughly 
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understood before it is &ven and is to be used afterward by the 
teacher ajs well as put on the office record. Furthermore, when a test 
in reading is given, the administrator should avoid using it in suoh a 
way that its effect will be to limit the teacher’s conception of her job 
as a reading teacher; but that will be the effect if emphasis is placed 
on the appraisal of teaching ability rather than on the apprffisal of the 
reading of individual students; if the stress is on general norms and 
competition rather than upon individual diagnosis; and if the test 
itself fads to yield a comprehensive picture of the reader’s abilities. 

TOO LITTLE UNDERSTANDING OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The teacher and the administrator have a combined responsibility 
for obtaining the knowledge of the individual child'that is pertinent 
to his reading development. The teacher is in a strategic position 
to make observations of language development and of habits of work 
and personal habits, to teach the parents, and to obtain the cooperar 
tion of the school nurse and the school physician on special problems. 
The principal can contribute to this fund of information by supplying 
test materials for measurement of intelligence and other phases of 
reading readiness, and by promding the time and assistance for 
administration of them. 

One of the more absurd situations in our educational system is that, 
at the most crucial stages of school adjustment and of reading devel- 
opment, we provide the least opportunity for individualiaation and 
the poorest financial incentive to teachers. There are classes of six, 
perhaps, in advanced seminars in college, while the freshman English 
classes bulge to include 35 or more. Creative writing or advanced 
drama courses in high school are cozy tfete-Wte's in eomparison with 
the groups of forty-odd seventh or ninth graders who are exposed for 
the first time to high-school requirements. And while m many school 
systems the uppei>grade classes are a comfortable 20 or 25, the kinder- 
gartens run to 60 and 60, and the first grades to 40, 60, and 70. 

Any businessman would know better than to try to make 60 sales 
by approaching a group of 50 persons en masse. Common sense would 
tell him that it would be physically impossible to make the proper 
psyohologloal approach to each. Yet the schoolteacher is expected 
to start 40 to 60 children at once upon the most difficult of all tasks — 
the translation of the auditory symbols of reality into equally csurioua 
visual symbols. The situation is impossible; under these conditions, 
the acoumulation of suffieiait information about each child to suggest 
how his learning may best be promoted is beyond the capacity of the 
teacher, who can neither find out how the pupil may best learn nor 
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offer a sufSoiently iadividual progtam for Ms best growth. It is true 
that the experienced, gifted teacher, by dividing Ms large class into 
smaller groups, by providing a wide variety of reading and practice 
material, and by using every Opportunity for observation and guidance 
that offers itself during the s<iool day, can give a certain amount of 
attention to the needs of individual children even in a large class. 
But under the present unreasonable conditions even the gifted 
teachers, who are far and few, must expect a certain amount of 
reading failure that is simply a matter of shortsighted end unsound 
educational policy. 

Adequate provision for the individual child is defeated also by the 
lack of give-and-take among teachers working with the same children. 
Often the teaohdl has just begun to grasp the comprehensive picture 
of a child’s reading problems and needs when that cMld is promoted to 
another teacher; and, what with grade reports, charts, blanks, orange 
orates, and hectograpMng, the two teachers never succeed in exchang- 
ing ideas until the second teacher also has begun to recognize the 
problem, a semester or a year later. In some schools the situation 
resembles a bucket brigade in wMch everyone posses the bucket so 
quickly to the next that, as the last person prepares to heave the con- 
tents on the fire, he discovers there are no contents. TMs, of course, 
is an extreme expression of the busyness against wMoh a teacher must 
constantly fight in order to acMeve even a small portion of the amount 
of individual work that he would like to do. 

N ot only lack of time, but lack of sensitivity to the needs of children, 
retards progress in reading. The comments of teachers, classmates, 
parents, and other persons in his environment go far toward deter- 
mining a pupil's idea of himself; and tMs idea, in turn, influences the 
effort that he expends in reading. If the report card, month after 
month, tells the pupil that he is below average, be is likely to be con- 
vinced eventually that he is a faUuie. If the teacher says of a boy, 
in the presence of Ms peers, “Oh, well, we couldn’t expect anything 
better of John,’’ what incentive can he muster to read better the next 
time? Many adolescents are impressionable and insecure and readily 
accept other persons’ evaluations of them. If a patent constantly 
tells visitors that “John is slow, while bis brother is eager and quick,’’ 
John’s slowness is likely to be intentified. 

One teacher of reactog tells of an interview with a student and the 
student’s mother. The teacher suggested that the boy tell him a 
little about himself and Ms school. While the student was telling 
about gymnasium and drawing classes, the medals that their teams 
had won, and other (for Mm) positive features of school Me, the mother 
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mterrupted by sayingj “Tall Mr. ^that you haven’t worked, 

you don’t pay attention, you won’t listen, and you won’t study.’’ 
Of OO11IB0, the boy was embarrMed, but smiled and said nothing. 
The teacher encouraged him to continue his previous conversation and 
mgnaled to the mother not to interfere. Obviously it la important 
for all persons who come in contact with boys and girls to say things 
that build justified self-confidence — ^to make comments that have a 
favorable influence on the individual’s development. Thus teachers 
will make their casual contacts count in the right direction. 

Similar problems are created in the primary grades by lack of 
attention to individual diSerences in children’s prereading experiences, 
in their readiness to read, in their mental ability to make progress in 
reading. A disregard for these individual diffeffenoes frequently 
results in initial failure to read. This initial failure has psychological 
mgnificance; it may lead the child to think of himself as “a child who 
cannot read’’ — an attitude that may persist into high-school and col- 
lege years. 

In the intermediate and upper grades, the continuation of mass 
methods and the application of grade averages that violate the prin- 
ciples of individual dfifierences in reading interests, needs, and abilities 
not only intensify pupils’ existing reading problems but create new 
ones. In these grades, teachers tend to spend a great amount of time 
■vrith mentally retarded children, working intensively on reading mate- 
rials that other members of the class grasp easily, in a vain effort to 
bring the lagging readers up to grade standards. These eSorts are 
usually unavailing, not only because many children are incapable of 
comprehending the meaning of the reading material of their grade, 
but also because the methods used are not suitable for the slow-leaming 
child. The teacher does not have appropriate objectives for each 
child. 

Many children receive too little help in reading after the third 
grade. As a consequence, when they arrive in junior high school and 
are confronted with difficult subjects requiring much wider reading 
than they have been accustomed to, they lack the reading skills 
necessary to meet the new demands. 

At every grade level, reading problems are rendered more acute 
by neglect of physical conditions, such as poor vision and hearing, 
glandular and nutritional disturbances; emotional instability; and 
tensions and pressures in the home or the school that have a detri- 
mental influence on proficiency in reading. Many children come from 
an unstimulating and barren environment, in which there are no suit- 
able books or other readiug materials, and where older children and 
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adulta ^ve no demonstration of obtaining pleasure and profit from 
reading. 

Lack of clinical faoilitiea also prevents rehabilitation of reading 
casualties. In the regions in which illiteracy is highest, reading clinics 
are practically nonexistent. The needs of most chfidren who have 
reading disabilities are not being met (6). If our basic reading pro- 
grams incorporated procedures learned in clinics and laboratories, 
much reading retardation could be prevented (12). 

UNSOUND PROMOTION POLICIES 

Schools in which promotion depends primarily upon a reading score 
also discriminate against good reading development; for a reading score 
is not a record ctf the child’s psychological or social or emotional or 
experiential readiness for progressing or need for being held back. If 
children are to be promoted on the basis of their total developmental 
needs, general standards of achievement as well as promotion policy 
must be changed. For, if all pupils ai-e required to meet rigid grade 
standards of achievement, the mentally retarded pupUs and the poor 
readers will find themselves continually beyond their scholastic depth; 
they will feel constantly under pressure and will experience a hopeless 
sense of failure. Other related factors that create difficulty are lack 
of attention to the child who is “getting along all right," whether he 
is living up to his ability or not; lack of differentiated assignments 
and varied types of driU, to provide for differences in ability and 
needs; and lack of frequent informal tests to indicate stages of growth 
and evidences of the slightest retardation as soon as it occurs, rather 
than 6 months after it has struck root. 

DISREGARD FOR READING READINESS 

Reading readiness, originally a concept applying to the kinder- 
garten and the first grade, is now recognized as a broad term applicable 
to the readiness of any person at any stage of development for reading 
and undeistanding the materials with which he is faced. It means 
that the kindergarten teacher must offer preparation for the types of 
experiences awaiting the child in first grade; that the first-grade 
teacher will teach reading to only those who are ready, and will plan 
suitable experiences for the unready child until he, too, can engage in 
beginning-reading activities; that subject-matter teachers at all levels 
will determine what their students need to learn in vocabulary or 
comprehension and will provide for that learning before they plunge 
the students into material too hard for them, or else will reduce the 
difficulty of material through the provision of easier books. 
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At all levels, it is true, provision for reading readiness is not a 
matter of letting students sit until the passing years have of themselves 
produced the necessary essentials for learning; it is rather a case of 
establishing a constructive program of activities designed to develop 
the ingredients that are deficient or lacking. Beading readiness, how- 
ever, must not become a rigid goal. Some students cannot be improved 
sufficiently to become ready for an established level of work; the 
teacher and the administrator must try skillfully to help such students 
alter their expectations and set for themselves more realistic goals, 

While for the past 20 years much has been written and spoken 
about the need of recognition of the readiness principle by the schools, 
much yet remains to be done in practice. "The boy over in the 
corner in the back seat is a slow learner who listens "to our geography 
lessons and draws illustrations for us. He took the first grade over 
twice and still can’t read above a preprimer.’’ In a school system in 
which a sound readiness program is actually functioning, a history 
of that Mad cannot exist. 

UCS OF SIHTABLE READIN6 MATESIAL 

The librarian, the teacher, and the administrator have a combined 
responsibility for providing suitable reading material for students and 
for assuring a balance of experience. One well-supported school sys- 
tem discovered, on giving a series of tests, that its children were below 
average in reading skills. The children were above average in men- 
tality, experience, and the physical weU-bemg that money can safe- 
guard. The teachers had been consdentious in their work. They 
used several good sets of basal readers and the children became 
proficient in reaffing them; but no books other than these were used 
by the maj ority of the children in thdr schoolwork. The whole enigma 
was finally solved when a reading specialist pointed out the tremendous 
lack of supplementary reading in their school program. The specialist 
explained that the children failed on the reading tests, despite their 
proficiency in reading the basal readers, because the carefully developed 
vocabulary and the constant clues in pictures and context in the basal 
readers had become crutches for these bright children, who, never 
having been required to read independently, for the most part tended 
to lean heavily upon these aids and to fall down when, as in the test, 
th^ aids were removed. A balance in types of material must be 
offered if oWldren are to become successful readers in all situations. 
We must ask oursdves, “What Mnds of reading will children have to 
do as adults and what do they need now?” The answers, to these 
questions should suggest our choice of materials and our emphases. 
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Suitable leading matenal for a class of 40 children really presents 
40 different problems; not that there will not be some. duplication in 
reading skills and tastes among the 40, but that the reading situation 
in the class cannot be suggested merely by a glance at the roster or at 
the faces of the children. The gayest looks of the extroverts will not 
reveal the truth of thar reading retardation I 

A wide variety of reading material is necessary, even for an indi- 
vidual pupil. At different times he will be reading at different levels, 
now selecting an easy book for recreation or because it happens to be 
on a subject that interests him, now choosing a much more difiScult 
book that he will strive to comprehend — and by means of which he 
will grow. 

OVEHEMBHASIS OF CERTAIN SmiS AND FRACTICES 
AND NEGLECT OF OTHERS 

Among the avoidable faults in present-day reeding practice are 
the kinds of things that teachers do or neglect to do for want of informa- 
tion on progress in the field or on the purposes that their work is to 
serve. Even when the teachers have been informed that a practice 
is detrimental to children’s reading progress, they frequently continue 
it, for want of alternative procedures. 

One of the chief sources of trouble in the teaching of reading has 
been overemphaas on certain skills or practices to the exclusion or 
neglect of others. An example of this is the tendency to stress one 
sense approach to the teaching of reading, usually the visual or the 
auditory. The picture-word method of teachiug beginning reading 
attaches picture ideas to the printed symbols, gradually induces visual 
analysis of new words, and discriminates in favor of the child who 
senses differences best with his qyes. On the other hand, kindergarten 
ear trmning extended into the first grade leads children to attach 
auditory images to the appearance of the printed word and gradually 
to analyze new words by means of the sounds of initial letters, com- 
mon endings, and common combinations of letters (ch, oi, ai, etc.). 

A teacher who stresses the auditory approach over the visual 
develops in the child a slow method of word attack, which will be a 
help to him on only one out of every three words in the adult English 
vocabulary. A teacher who stresses the visual over the auditory 
establishes a quick method of word attack (inasmuch as it usually 
divides the word into fewer units and is not retarded by vocalization 
or Bubvocalization), which is nevertheless limited in application. 
Even when a teacher gives ample consideration to both of these, he 
may automatically produce poorer results, perhaps reading problems 
and oases of nonreaders, among those children who profit most by the 
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method of tracing a word and getting a aensc of its wholeness through 
feeling. Mi^terpretations of this third method, such as that the 
child should spell the word letter by letter as he traces and that he 
should copy it elsewhere letter by letter instead of copying it from his 
memory of the whole, have probably been almost as detrimental as 
complete neglect of this method in tte classroom. Nevertheless the 
fact remains that, whichever of the avenues the teacher ignores, be it 
visual, auditory, or kinesthetic (muscular memory), a certain number 
of retarded readers or of nonreaders will result, who are deficient 
because the methods by which they learned lacked the comprehensive 
balance that would embrace their individual differences. 

It is high time for school syllabuses, teachers’ manuals, testa, work- 
books, and books on methods in reading to give the^teacher concrete 
help in recognizing the learning idiosyncrasies of individual children 
and in planning a balanced and individualized word-recognition pro- 
gram. Falling this (be it to the shame of publishers and educators who 
should know better), it is time for the enterprising teacher to forge 
ahead for himself without benefit of these agencies. 

Flash card drill is another technique in word recognition that is 
overdone by some teachers. The teacher whose program features 
this drill with great emphasis is proud to send the children on to the 
next grade equipped with a dealing sight vocabulary. However, 
there are several drawbacks to this particular emphasis. In the first 
place, in order to hold the interest of the children in an overdose of 
flash drills, the teacher resorts to a wide variety of games involving 
the flash cards more or less. As he comes to the bottom of his barrel 
of tricks he has to indulge in such games as the fishing game, which 
is 99 per cent muscular coordination; or the train game, which exercises 
one child while the others squirm interminably; or the magic-circle 
game, in which one child reads cards arranged on the fioor in a circle, 
and in the course of which he and many other children looking on are 
liable to observe the cards upside down. In the second place, the 
excess of practice with words on cards unhabituates the children to 
reading the words in context, so that a whole area— that of being 
able to keep the place on a page of print, of finding one’s place on the 
line below the one on which one has finished reading, of learning to 
profit by the context in recognizing the word, of learning not only to 
phrase but to anticipate word patterns and emphases in the under- 
standing reading of a sentence— is reduced to an insufficient place in 
the child's practice experience. Beading becomes mote a con^tioned 
response than a comprehension of authors' ideas, and in such a program 
comprehension invariably suffers, 
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Overemphaais on phonic drill, as has been said before, can produce 
children 'who are handicapped because of ignorance of other methods 
of word attack that will work where phonics fail. It also tends to 
equip the children with forms that will be forgotten before ever any 
use for them occurs, or if through overlearning they should be remem- 
bered, no words may eyer be found on which to apply them. A 
teacher can guard against the introduction of such fairly useless com- 
binations by studymg the frequency of their occurrence in the books 
that the children use. A further undesirable result of overemphasis 
upon phonics is that it makes children prone to analyze a word into 
very small units, rather than to observe more quickly the larger imits 
that may be present — such as small words or familiar prefixes and 
suffixes — or to enlist the help of the context in ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the word and its identity. Persistent use of phonic analysis, in 
place of more efficient methods where these can be used, slows the 
reading process and defeats comprehension either because it entails 
long pauses between the analyses of words or because the heightened 
interest in Words as words detracts from their meaning. 

Many teachers have found it advantageous to discuss 'with the 
children the hard words that they are about to meet in a lesson. 
These teachers feel that it is psychologically more sound to have the 
children experience success m their reading and to create the oppor- 
tunity for two observations of the strange new word rather than to 
risk one possibly unsuccessful encounter with it. This is a sound prac- 
tice uniesB it dominates all the classroom reading experience. It is 
good sometimes to have children skim a new lesson for words that are 
new, to have the words put on the board and discussed from the points 
of ■view of their pronunciation and their particular meaning in the 
passage. The teacher can add to this list any words of common use 
that have a special, new meaning in the text. But constantly children 
must have the experience of reading independently, of coming upon 
strange word forms and uang all their teolmiques to identify the word 
and to determine its meaning in the sentence. They must learn to 
look upon the methods of word attack that they have at their disposal 
as a kit of tools; they must learn to study the word from left to right 
for familiar parts, first trying to find larger units ■visualiy and then, 
if necessary, breal^ the word into smalier units for the more iaborious 
kind of an^ysis and reassembly. 

They must also note the use of the word in the sentence and the 
suggestions of its meaning which may emanate from the surrounding 
words and sentences. For the life equipment of students, techniques 
for context analysis of this kind are as important as those for word- 
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form aaalysis. For these reasons, teachers who give ample help in 
the analyms of strange words in new lessons must be sure to provide 
other free reading situations, in which children occasionally meet a 
problem, in word form or word meaning that they must solve by 
themselves. 

ucn: OF BALANCE BETWEEN SaSNT AND ORAL READING 

Oral reading is one excellent means of diagnosing reading dis- 
abilities. It is also an impressive proof that the reader knows the 
names of all the words and how to put them together more or less 
expressively. Some people mmntain that begmning reading cannot 
be taught without it, Although Superintendent McDade of the Chicago 
Public Schools demonstrated otherwise. Recognizing the ill effects 
of teaching begmning reading by the oral method — ^with such results as 
Up movement, slow reading, thoughtless word calling— he proposed to 
circumvent these effects by a completdy sUent method, in which a 
discussion of the material to be read occupied a separate language 
period, while the reading period proper was devoted entirely to silent 
reading. The contribution of his experiment to the teaching of 
beginning reading is considerable, in that his method freed the imaginBr 
tions of teachers to explore the possibilities of a completely visual 
approach. It introduced into the classroom many additions, such as 
pictures, charts, and actual objects, which could be referred to without 
the use of speech. When used as a supplement to the oral method, 
McDade’s contribution is an enrichment of the beginning-reading 
program. 

Some are of the belief that great stress should be laid -upon oral 
reading throughout the educational system, although it is estimated 
that only about 1 per cent of the adult reader’s reading life is spent 
in oral reading. Some feel that children should all look upon dupUcate 
pages while one child reads aloud, although the listeners are not bene- 
fited, and the only person who gets the practice feels that he is reading 
for the soke of reading rather than reading for the sake of information, 
and so may become self-conaoious and uncomprehending. It is time 
that overemphasis upon either oral or silent reading be tempered with a 
sane view of what the practice is good for and how much of it is good. 

A beginning-reading program that ignores oral reading is depriving 
the ohild of one of the avenues through which he may learn words — 
the auditory. By hearing the teacher attach the spoken word to the 
written symbol as he looks at it, th'e child learns to associate the two 
until the symbol immediately evokes the word itself. For the develop- 
ment of this close association, the oral reading of the word in primary 
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grades is important ; but the earlier interpretation of this statement to 
mean that a child should do all of his reading orally, that he should 
always read sentences aloud, is an exaggeration. Yet the fact that 
in some classrooms children sit with eyes fixed on the teacher instead 
of on their books when they are supposed to be “getting ready to read 
the next sentence” is suggestive of the impression that children may 
develop of the nature of reading through the guidance of some teachers. 

Oral reading is a proof that the child can or cannot pronounce the 
words and group them meaningfully; but how much of the reading 
program should this testing constitute? How often should we require 
proof of technical skill? Word-recognition drills can prove that the 
child knows the word forms. Dramatization with parts read from 
the book, the reading of favorite passages, and the reading of parts to 
prove a point that the child wishes to make to the class can constitute 
oral-reading exercises after the child has given the material a prelimi- 
nary silent reading and an oral practice reading. But oral reading 
without preparation and oral reading to the exclusion of silent, com- 
prehending reading for a purpose can only result in the kinds of dis- 
ability whose prevalence is testimony to present practice: slow silent 
reading, lip movements in silent reading, correct pronunciation without 
full comprehension of the meaning of what one is reading, and a low 
standard of oral-reading performance. 

Sometime during the second grade the silent-reading speed of the 
average child outstrips his oral-reading speed and he develops into a 
rapid silent reader. Unless preparation is laid for silent reading in the 
first experiences with reading, however, the child will assume that 
reading is reading, be it oral or silent, and will move his lips or form 
the words with his throat muscles in silent reading. He will be so busy 
forming words that comprehension will take a secondary position. 
He will have a low standard for oral reading because hie practice will 
be an impromptu performance or a repetition of someone elec’s reading. 
In the latter case, memory rather than reading is the large factor. 
The purpose will be to please the teacher, not to inform, to amuse, 
to d^ght, to motivate, to clarify, to transport his listeners into another 
world. After repeated oral reading of a passage, any attempt that 
the teacher makes to capitalize also on the values of silent reading by 
asking comprehension questions is futUe; the child has had ample 
opportunity to memorize the passage and can respond without refer- 
ence to the page, even though he may go through the routine of staring 
at it a respectful length of time. 

Beading is a meaningful process. It is engaged in for the purpose 
of getting meanings. It must be this from the beginniug if the child 
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is to appreciate what he is about. But oral reading is a job in itself. 
The amateur can derive the full meaning of what he reads only by 
going over it silently before or after his oral rendition. Therefore, 
even the teacher of beginners must see to it that some of his work is 
silent (see pages 163 and 238-246 for a fuller discussion of oralreading) . 

A teacher of beginning reading who realizes the scope of bis respon- 
sibility wiU see to it that the child’s word-recognition practice at times 
requires an oral response; at times a silent pantomime or picture 
selection; at times, in response to a picture or an act or a spoken word, 
the writing of the word without the finished forms being available for 
letter-by-letter copying. Thus the word-form diiUs will require visual, 
auditory, and tactile responses and will not emphasize the mouthing 
of words to the exclusion of other kinds of proof that the child has 
connected the symbols with the meanings. The approach to a new 
lesson will include the clinching of new words, and then silent reading 
in answer to motivated comprehension questions that are asked to 
determine the chUd’a understanding of the passage, not to determine 
further his mastery of the new words. In this way the teacher will 
test the child’s recognition of new forms by woid-form drills, and will 
devote silent reading to the sole purpose of reading— understanding 
the author’s message. 

If more word drill or phrase drill is desirable, the teacher can put 
the new words into a different settmg, weave them into a different 
story for oral or silent reading, include them in a nonoral, following- 
directions game, or have the children themselves use them in a new 
way, as, for example, in dictation to the teacher or in tactile exercise. 
If the story deserves further consideration, the children can discuss 
puzzling or favorite parts, dramatize it, select parts to illustrate, read 
the conversational parts, and utilize oral reading when that is desirable. 

Differentiated supplementary reading about a farm unit, for 
instance, can be the preparation for purposeful oral reading to the 
class on the kinds of animals on the farm, how the farmer takes care 
of his chickens, games farm children like to play, and so forth; each 
child then makes his contribution; each listener has his purpose for 
listening. Pleasurable story reading in the classroom library and in 
library-cluh period not only can become a means of teaching, from the 
very begmning, such library skills and .practices as the use of the 
alphabetized card catalogue, the signing in and out of books, the oare 
of books, and the stimulation of interest in reading through the 
exchange of book experiences; but it can also provide a way of building 
standards for oral reading— expressive, enjoyable oral reading to an 
audience that has a reason for listening. 
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As the child ^vances in reading ability throughout the grades 
and high sonool, oral reading receives leas and less time in the class- 
room, although, in order to maintain the skill and to allow it the 
attention that it deserves for its minor but significant place in adult 
life, the school must still give it time and consideration. But the 
functional approach to oral reading is as necessary to its development 
here as it is in the lower grades, To read orally without a real purpose, 
in the presence of an audience that is without a purpose, is destructive 
of the standards and skills that were developed in the earlier grades. 
Functional activities in oral reading common to the earlier program 
may be continued. Other means of keeping oral reading a fresh and 
vital tool in every subject field that requires reading are found in such 
activities as a classroom newspaper, for which children write and read 
their own compositions; debates, in which quotations are read; dis- 
cussions of controversial material, in which opposing views are quoted; 
panel discussions, in which new material on a given topic is presented 
to inform the class; pseudo radio programs or assembly programs 
requiring good oral reading; choral reading, where the whole class is 
engaged in an eiceroiee of good phrasing and interpretation of some- 
thing that all have enjoyed; and the oral reading of di£cult passages 
whose meanings are obscured by unaccustomed phrasing or a new use 
of a familiar word. DiSerentdated reading and the assignment of 
special topics for different members of a class mean that the retarded 
reader has not only the opportunity for silent reading on his own level, 
but the pleasure of reading new information to the class and gaining 
respect through his contribution. 

In the uses of oral reading described here, however, the teacher 
should not see new reasons for letting oral reading monopolize hei’ 
program. She should rather feel a new conviction that oral reading 
should be purposeful, and that it should be reasonably proportioned 
to its use in life and to the need for consideration of other language 
skills, such as silent reading and oral reporting without recourse to 
the printed page. 

OVEREMPHASIS ON DETAILS AND VERBATIM ANSWERS 

Another destructive emphasis in some teaching is that upon read- 
ily for details and verbatim answers. The teacher is not entirely 
to blame for this extreme, of course. While she may do it of her own 
volition, she has as precedent the lesson plans in teachers’ manuals for 
current reader series and the questions on many widely used tests; 
but tests and manuals, although we should like to revere them, are 
man made and tend to make this apparent. Tests that emphasize 
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detail questionB, such as "Ones there was a little prl named Red 
Riding Hood. What was the color of her hood?” very often test the 
humaa. tendency to evasion rather than reading ability. A ehild seeing 
the word “color,” which is commonly used and well known, can easily 
see that “red" is the only color mentioned in the sentence. The 
answer is inescapable. Again, in the case of “John and Maiy went to 
school" — a completion-type multiple-choice item: “John and Mary 
went to school, to church, to play, to the dogs”— no sentence reading 
or even careful word discrimination is required. If the reader wishes 
or if he has no alternative because of his poor ability, he may simply 
compare the general shapes of the last word and the suggested answers. 

Sometimes a somewhat more subtle question can be outmaneuvered. 
“The boys threw the bone to Kdo and hurried off en their bicycles.” 
To the question “To whom does ‘their’ refer?" the answer is obvious, 
since Fido is the only other partidpant in this little drama and can 
scarcely run competition to a plural. A prominent and widely used 
test for high-school students presents a paragraph followed by the 
question “About what country is this story? China, Japan, America, 
India.” Since the only capitalised word in the paragraph is “China,” 
it is no trick to read the question and skim for the lone capital without 
even reading the paragraph as a whole. Although these examples 
from ejdsting tests show that the teacher who stresses reading for 
details is not alone in pursuing this practice, the fact remains that 
he is in bad company. 

Reading for details is not an objective in itself; it is always and 
only important in relation to something else. Details are important 
sometimes to the substantiation of a main idea; again, to the presenta- 
tion of a sequence of events or sm outline or a formula for making 
something; again, to the drawing of conclusions, to the comparison of 
two objects of like and different characteristics. The kind of nest 
and the kind of tail have much to do with determining whether the 
animal in question is a ground squirrel or a tree squirrel; this is a case 
in which “det^ have it”; but the comparison is the feature of pri- 
mary importance, while the details are the essential basis for it; a 
teacher who stresses the details and leaves out the comparison is 
making mountains out of squirrel holes. In general, it can be said 
that reading for det^s has its value and certainly should not be 
ignored; but if its value is to be appreciated, if children are to learn 
its use and to feel that the teacher's questions have a thought value 
as wdl as an exercise value, detail reading will always be functional, will 
always be presented in relation to something that gives it significance. 

Some people thought that they had solved the problem of making 
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details significant when they popularized the “prove” questions: 
"Prove that Johnny was a good boy.” It can be easily seen, however, 
that this technique had two counts against it. In the first place, it is 
the reverse of the natural situation. Authors do not usually tell the 
reader that so and so is a good boy and then require the reader to find 
detailed proof. As soon as the author makes a flat statement of any 
kind, the reader is more likely to accept it as a necessary hypothesis 
to aU that follows than to “sleuth” about, proving or disproving it. 
As preparation for the natural reading process, in which the reader 
gathers facts upon which he then bases conclusions, the "prove” 
technique is an utterly "through-the-looldng glass” performance. 
In the second place, the teacher is featuring details rather than making 
them secondary and functioning. He has already drawn the con- 
clusion, stolen from the child the stimulation of creative reading, 
and now is asking him for a post mortem — to find out how the teacher 
arrived at his own conclusion! Only Irvin Cobb or Will Rogers could 
have given adequate treatment to the pointlessness of this situation. 
As an occasional exercise in preparation for the curious demands of 
professors on examinations this may have some value, but as prepara- 
tion for the natural reading situation it is entirely improper. 

However, a alight alteration in teaching technique can transform 
this erroneous procedure into something of value. Instead of asking 
the child to prove that Johnny was a good boy, the teacher has merely 
to ask, "What do you think of Johnny?” or “What kind of boy was 
Johnny?" and then to append the request, “Tell why." 

RBQUntED RESPONSES INAPPROPRIATE TO THE PASSAGE READ 

Still one more common fault in the teaching of reading is the appli- 
cation of work-type study questions to all kinds of material regardless 
of its nature. Again a bad precedent has been set by the exhaustive, 
detailed examinations ^ven after a child claims to have read a certain 
book, with the purpose of seeing whether he has read it and how much 
he knows. Story material usually has a few large values: perhaps the 
development of a character, the rituation in which the story is laid, 
the story itself, or the implications of any or all of these— -the purpose 
behind the book. It is, of course, desirable that we should not ask the 
child to read for a purpose that the author cannot have had in mind; 
we should rather determine what it is important to derive from the 
material and then design our questions with this as our objective. 
It is conceivable that one might ask fewer questions founded on a story 
of several pages than one would ask about a recipe for a cake, the 
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bstnietions for making an airplane model, or the steps that led up to 
the American Revolution. 

It is also possible that frequently one would ask questions involving 
the oompaiisen of oharahters in a story, of characters in history, or of 
animal or plant forms in soiaice. That is, so-called work-typo or 
study-type questians and questions on material read for pleasure or 
for seeing life whole are not mutually exclusive. Appropriateness in 
questions is simply a matter of realizing the values to be derived from 
a given material and then keeping the questions of such nature and 
of such number as to bring out those values. A balanced program 
should give children at all levels both intensive and extensive study- 
type reading experience if they are to be prepared for the variety of 
their adult reading world. 

Seatwork that keeps the child busy is not always good seatwork 
from the standpoint of reading development. One day a child was 
seen at his desk industriously pasting “yea” and “no“ slips alternately 
after each heotographed statement. When the visitor noticed that 
one “yes ” had been placed after a sentence like “ Dogs leam at school,” 
she a^ed the child what he was supposed to do. “Oh, just paste 
these words in these places.” Ha thought his job was a cinch— -and 
it was. Another waste of reading time is the laborious filling in of an 
adult drawing with a colored crayon, to prove that one knows the 
word form “red.” It would be better education in muscular coor- 
^ation for the child to draw an original something red, although 
eveu this exercise would lack the art value that it might have if the 
child were free to choose his own colors. A less attractive timesaver 
would be the simple drawing of a line of red. 

Some seatwork is so arranged on the page that the systematic left- 
to-right movements essential to good reading habits are violated. 
This is true in certain types of matching question and of material 
presented in lists or patterns rather than in lines. Commercial seat- 
work correlated with a reader aeries is helpful to the busy teacher, 
but it coutains some or all of these undesirable features along with 
lack of BufiScient practice in each skill and of provision for the different 
avenues of learning. If they are used, these commercial practice 
materials should be supplemented with the teacher’s own original 
exercises, which would compensate for these lacks. 

In good seatwork for reading, the child does not spend an over- 
whelming amount of his time responding. Pasting, drawing lines, 
exhibiting colors— all these are simply means to an end; they should 
not outweigh the end. There ate related art activities, however, which 
can assist the reading process and which are justified in the reading 
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period for that reason. After a child has read a stoiy, the drawing 
of an original picture sequence, showing the development of the story 
in, say, four scenes, exercises the child's ability to recall the events in 
order and the detmls concerning them, makes him bring his own. inter- 
pretation to the incidents, and shows the teacher whether his compre- 
hension has been correct. The making of an individual picture 
dictionary of words that the child knows at sight will supply practice in 
alphabetizing, in writing the word, and perhaps in giving a definition 
and a sentence in which the word is used. The original drawing 
enhances the whole. The process of drawing the illustration is one 
of intense concentration on the meaning of the word and assists in the 
association of the meaning with the symbol. 

In the same way, sentence meanings can be reinforced through 
original illustration of them. In class after class one hears the child 
say, "If we get done early, may we draw a picture on the other side?” 
Pilling in dictated colons is something to “get done”; original drawing 
is a desired reward. Here is ample motivation that can be utilized 
by the wise teacher; 'filling in is a fiUer-in that may well be omitted. 

Completion sentences give the child an opportunity to use the 
tactile sense in writing the omitted word while keeping it in the proper 
habitat — in a sentence where it is meaningful. In exercises matching 
words, phrases, or sentences, the violations of left-to-right eye move- 
ments can be avoided by grouping the duplicate words, phrases, or 
sentences at the bottom of the page, to be cut out and pasted next to 
the matching items, or by having the items arranged across the page, 
with multiple choices following each other along the line. 

Another characteristic of good eeatwork is that it does not always 
simply reinforce what has already been learned; it should frequently 
teach something new or give practice of an individual nature that 
cannot earily be provided in the regular group reading period. This 
means that making the assignment in seatwork must be a longer, more 
careful process, and that it will take more ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher to introduce the new work so that the children will not encoun- 
ter difficulty. But with the increasing size of classes and the need 
for more grouping within the class, each child has less time in the 
reading group and more time at his seat. Increasingly his progress 
must be effected in the seatwork. 

OVRRFEODDniG THS SLOW B5ADER 

Another extreme in method is often witnessed in the case of the 
slow-progress pupil. The teacher, feeling that it is going to take this 
pupil forever to get anywhere, is eager to get him there a little faster, 
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ConBcientiously the teacher spends extra time with the boy and gives 
him extra drills to do when others are reading books. Anxious to 
keep a dose check on his progress, the teacher has him read aloud a 
great deal. Systematically and in all earnestness this teacher pro- 
duces a child who is sick of reading the same baby stuff over all the 
time, who has, indeed, memorised it; who dislikes the drill and the 
sheer work of reading. As his program includes none of the joys of 
free, easy book reading, the boy begins to think of readmg as anything 
but his objective in life; he continues to be a word reader because of 
the excess of word drill; he continues to read slowly because of the 
excess of oral reading. A slow reader of normal proportions becomes 
molasses in January and a book hater at that. . 

It is too bad that a slow reader cannot be just that. Why should 
he have to go through all this sulphur-and-molasses treatment before 
learning that it is good to be alive and in the same chair with a book? 
There are many ways in which slow readers can learn the joy of read- 
ing without shame or boredom. A group of four boys with ten-yeai> 
old interests were still reading in preprimers. They wanted to write 
an original, red-blooded story and illustrate it themselves. The 
teacher took (dotation, simplified their version of the story, which was 
a cross between hick Tracy and Terry and the Pirates, and gave them 
a sentence a day to illustrate. In the end, each boy had his own book 
and read it proudly. They were started on their way. In another 
case, a teacher told some retarded readers in high school that the 
second-grade teacher wanted some stories for her classroom library; 
she asked their help in looking through old second-grade readers for 
stories that they thought good enough. The boys, as they found 
stories that they liked, discussed these until their suitability had been 
agreed upon, then removed them from the discarded books, bound 
them, and made a proud presentation of them to the lower grade. 
This experience in easy reading resulted in a fluency that these boys 
could never have gained in laborious word drills or in the uphill work 
of their own grade. 

High-school teachers also may make reading distasteful to stu- 
dents m a variety of ways. One way is to treat reading merely as a 
means of. getting school credit in the form of a mark. Another is to 
give assignments for which students feel no teal need or for which they 
have inadequate background or reading ability. Foromg reading on 
a student who is not -ready for it is not likely to inoreaee his reading 
proficiency. If students repeatedly experience failure in getting 
meaning from the readmg material assigned, they are likely to say, 
“Oh, what’s the use?" and to give up the attempt to make reading 
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an avenue of learning. Too often there is an absence of reading 
instruction at critical points for the group or for the individual. 
These conditions lead students to thiult of reading as a tool to be 
used only when they are required to wade through a certain number of 
pages of history or science in order to regurgitate a reputable array 
of facta for a teacher, It has not occurred to these students that 
reading is pertinent to life itself. For them reading is synonymous 
with required homework. 

WANTED: A WELL-ROUNDED, INDIVIDUALIZED DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAM 

In this discussion of the various ways in which a teacher may go 
to extremes, “overemphasis" has not been defined. Thera is danger 
in failure to define it, for a teacher who is presenting a perfectly 
balanced program may feel, after reading these suggestions, that he 
should do more of this or that. The prime requisite for avoiding 
overemphasis on anything is that no important and necessary skill or 
groundwork for a skill be omitted from the program in order to fatten 
the ofiering in some other skill. Fveiything of importance should 
be represented. The second requisite is that these skills be given an 
amount of time proportionate to the present need for them and to 
their future importance. The third requisite is that the teacher shall 
watch the effects of his teaching on the class and on individual prog- 
ress, and, as he notes deficiencies, shall determine the cause of them 
in his program and adjust his emphasis to remove the cause. The 
reading deficiencies for which we have said that the teacher’s methods 
are responsible are matters of emphasis; a balance means good reading, 
while a lack of balance means an overdose and the compensatory 
retardation. However, proper balance for one child may not be 
proper balance for another. For this reason, it is necessary for the 
teacher to keep a close check on individual reactions as well as on the 
variety of his offering. 

People are wont to ask, “K the first-grade teacher really did a 
good job, wouldn’t that put an end to all the difficulty in reading in 
the higher grades?’’ If every first-grade teacher were given a small 
enough class and sufficient materials to do a really good job and then 
did it— though it appears that we shall not see this in our time, so 
uninformed are the mi^ty and so slowly does the earth turn — ^there 
would still be plenty of grief in the hi^er grades. People who ask 
such questions forget the many factors involved in a child’s success 
and the fact that readmg is a continuous growing process, not a gift 
from one’s first-grade teacher. A first-grade teacher may present the 
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moat admirable of programs and suit it as well aa be can to a particular 
child; yet the child may not learn. There are health faotoie, physical 
factors other than health, psychological factors, social and emotional 
factors, and home-background factors that can defeat the best work 
that a teacher can do. For this reason alone, the person who says 
that the retarded reader is all a matter of poor teaching displays his 
remarkable ignorance of the subject. Any of us can put up a screen 
and fool ourselves into thinking that in our school such things do not 
happen; the fact remains that even the best of schools includes a few 
children— if it keeps them— who in spite of the teacher’s best efforts 
and wisest procedure are cases of retardation. It is amazing that, 
after all our years of experience with the concept of the “normal 
curve,” we should be surprised that 60 per cent of a seventh-grade 
class is necessarily below average in reading. 

Above the first grade, and through college, there are skiUs to be 
learned and perfected. Someone is always needmg to learn some stage 
of word analysis or context analysis which he is only then ready to 
appreciate. There are new words, old words with new meanings, 
and oharaoteristio expressions in every subject. Each author presents 
his unique problem in organization, vocabulary, and sentence structure. 
Each book presents its contents and study aids in a special manner 
that must be understood and appreciated. Each teacher has par- 
ticular objectives that require certain kinds, of reading of the text or 
texts. 

Teachers who make assignments in which the purpose of the stu- 
dent's reading is not clear, who fail to give practice in the skiUs neces- 
sary to the reading of their subject, who ignore the student’s need for 
help in the use of book aids and reference materials, whose idea of 
oral reading is something that will take up time until the bell rings, 
who do not acquaint the student with the pleasures of reading easy, 
current materials in their fields or related fields that will broaden the 
student’s conception of the subject and may establish a life interest, 
are more responsible for the meagerness of the average American’s 
reading ability and for the cases of retardation than is the first-grade 
teacher. After all, it was the'latter’s duty merely to establish a, basic 
sight vocabulary of 100 words; to guide children into the beginnings 
of Word analysis, which, in most oases, could not, in the first year, be 
more than the recognition of certain initial consonants and three or 
four common endings; to give them the experience of reading mean- 
ingful materials for well-motivated and varied purposes; and to instiU 
a delict in readmg guaranteed to last them to the threshold of the 
next teacher’s room, “What's done is done" is a completely erroneous 
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statement of tho reading process. “Wliat’s done can be undone” is 
nearer the truth; and it is well to add the statement that no teacher 
can assume that he knows beforehand where his work is to begin or 
where it is to end. Every teacher can be sure that he must teach 
reading if he is to maintain or to continue the good work that has gone 
before. 
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CHAPTER VI 

IMPROVEMENT OF READING IN THE SCHOOL AS A WHOLE 


'Wliat caa people vho are not reading apecialiata do to raise the 

generd level of student aohievcment in reading? 

In every type of school there are many students who are not 
realizing their reading potentialities. Some students are nonreaders, 
and some hare very poor reading ability. Others are reading as well 
as can be expected, but their reading interests and tastes could be 
improved. Still others, although they are superior to the average 
reader, are not using reading to their own fullest, capacity. Inability 
to read often pervades the student’s attitude toward school as a whole. 
One high-school boy said, “I seldom read for pleasure; it takes me too 
long to do my homework. If I could only read my homework and 
remember it, I think I'd like school.” Some students are so anxious 
about themselves and their poor reading that they are resistant to 
matruction; others seem not to have any anxiety, in the first place, or to 
care how dedcient in reading they may be. In any class there are 
innumerable patterns of reading attitudes, interests, tastes, and abili- 
ties, all of which may be improved. Every student can be helped to 
read more effectively m accordance with his needs now and later. 

In attempting to meet these reading needs, many schools are handi- 
capped by the following circumstances'. 

1. Lack of specialists in reading to serve as consultants and to do intensive 
work with seriously retarded readers 

2. Lack of special training in reading on the part of teachers 

5. Heavy teaching schedules and large dasses 

4. Lack of diagnostic testing 

6. Lack of sufficient suitable reading materials for students of diverse 
interests and abilities ’ 

6. Lack of facilities for coirecfdng physical defects 

7. Poor cultural backgrounds and environments that do not stimulate 
students to desire to learn by reading 

Despite these handicaps and the conditions more fully described in the 
preoedmg chapter, the problem of improving reading in junior and 
senior high schools and in colleges, universities, and trade and pro- 
fessional schoola can he attacked more vigotously. This chapter mil 
suggest steps that can be taken in the achool as a whole. 

US 
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PROVIDIKG PAVORABLS PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

PhTBical conditions, those conducive to good health in general and 
to proper illumination in particular, need immediate attention as part 
of the whole school program. It may be that some students do not 
read so well as they might because of physical discomfort. Their 
efficiency and pleasure in reading may be unfavorably influenced by 
poor iilumination. In visiting college libraries, one is impressed by the 
marked differences in reading comfort. Some are dark and dingy, 
with uncomfortable chairs and varnished tables that reflect the li^t 
into the reader’s eyes, thus causing glare in the gloom. Others have 
indirect lighting that approaches fine daylight conditions of illumina- 
tion, without glare or other discomfort. One basic contribution that 
administrators can make to the improvement of reading is to provide 
optimum conditions of lighting. 

One of Tinker’s moat recent contributions to this field was "to 
determine the critical level of light intensity for reading (7-point) news- 
paper type’’ (16). He found the critical level of intensity of illumina- 
tion to be approximately 7 foot-candles; below this intensity, speed of 
reading wee retarded. At 7 foot-candies and above, the rate of reading 
was not significantly influenced by changes in light intensity. He 
concluded that students should not read at the critical level of intensity, 
but he provided with an intensity between 16 and 20 candle power, 
which would provide a margin of safety. 

Luckiesh and Moss (12, pages 370-884) recommended the following 
"specifications for optimum readability”: 

1. A type size of at least 12 point, held about 14 in. from the eyes 

2. A level of illununation or brightness of “somewhere between 100 and 
260 foot-candles.” The minimum of 100 foot-candles presupposes freedom 
from preventable glare and "surroundings of appropriate brightness." This 
is a much higher intensity than that usually recommended, for example, by 
Tinker (16), who suggested 15 to 20 foot-candles for reading newspapers. 

3. White paper to ensure the best brightness contrast 

4. Nonglossy paper and ink 

6. Rest periods, or relaxation from reading, of 10 minutes after 1 hour of 
reading, or more frequent briefer rest periods, such as viewing a distant 
object. 

CREATING CONDITIONS THAT MAKE READING NECESSARY 
AND MEANINGFUL 

Obviously the next step in a school-wide program is to examine 
the curriculum to see whether the reading required is meaningful— 
whether it is recognized by the students as meeting some need in their 
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lives, md whether it is identified with some aspect of their growth. 
It is essential that they experience some satisfaction from reading, 
out of which grows the conviction that reading is not a meaningless, 
difficult, and therefore disagreeable task. Then students will read 
for the continuous satisfaction reading gives and not because the 
teacher has asmgned a certain number of pages. 

When reading is conceived as a means of self-realization and social 
usefulness, courses will be modernized, books simplified. Under ideal 
conditions, curricular modification should be even more basic than 
this. School experiences should have such meaning and puipose to 
the studfflit that he will feel the need for reading and the understanding 
that can be gained from books. Among the motives that appeal to 
students are reading to prepare themselves to take part in short plays 
and in class discussion or conversation, or to make an interesting report 
to the class, or to get as much as possible from excurmons or trips to 
places of historic or vocational interest. 

In order to make desirable changes in the curriculum, teachers 
should know more about what their boys and girls now want and what 
they should want to do, to make, to learn, to become. The next step 
is to ascertam their present level of reading proficienoy. Having 
gathered this information, the school should make every effort to 
provide a wide variety of suitable reading material and to guide stu- 
dents in their choices. As students become really interested, they 
will welcome specific help in improving their reading. 

LEARNING THE STUDENTS' READING NEEDS AND INTERESTS 

Students can do for themselves a great part of the study and plan- 
ning that teachers ordinarily do for them. They can suggest reading 
projects, assist in the appraisal of their own reading, and keep records 
of their progress. The teacher’s part is to obtain an understanding of 
the student that will chock and supplement the student’s appraisal of 
his own reading ability and progress. 

Even in large classes in a departmentalized school, the teachers can 
gain some understanding of their students’ interests and needs for 
. reading. Teachers have made use of all the following means: 

1. Observation in class — appearance and manner, interest or lack of inter- 
est in different topics discussed in class and in assignments, choice of books 
or articles in free reading periods and for book reviews, remarks made during 
class discussion. Observations in the library may supply a great deal of 
information about students’ favorite books, attitude toward reading, and 
apparent concentration while reading different kinds of material. 

2, Compositions— subjects chosen when students are free to write on any 
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saliject, or compositiona on Bpedal aubjecta, suoli as "If I had three wiahea,” 
“My reading autobiography,” "Report of interviews with persons in different 
kinds of work about their reading.” 

3. Casual conversational oontaota with individual studente in which they 
may express their interests and needs. 

4. Class discussions of books and reading, and of the part that reading 
plays in their daily lives. 

6. Comparative study of students’ interest in different kinds of reading 
material. The teacher gives the students a selection to read, and notes their 
interest and attention and the questions asked while they are reading, as well 
as their comments on the article or the story after they We read it. In this 
way the particular leadmg interests of a group may be discovered. 

6. Study of home backgrounds. One teacher took the names and ad- 
dresses of students with him, as he rode around the town in his car, and 
located the house and neighborhood in which each student lived. Another 
teacher went over his list of students with the school nurse, who had valuable 
information from her home visits. Teachers who visit the homes themselves 
find these visits very rewarding. This understanding of the individual 
student’s interests, needs, opportunities and facilities for reading, and of the 
encouragement he receives in reading, is part of the total guidance work. 
The teacher’s appraisal of students’ reading will be facilitated, of course, by 
an adequate cumulative record system to which all members of the staff oon- 
tnbute and which is available to all who will use the information for the good of 
the student (see pages 330-333 on reading records). 

APPRAISING STDDEHTS’ READING ABILITY 

Observation, Casual Conversation, and Analysis of Their Work. — 
The teacher, by observing the individual student, talking with him, 
and studying his written compositions and examinations, can find out 
conmderable about his reading ability, his interests, arid his need for 
reading. When he reads orally, the teacher can immediately detect 
mispronunciations, substitutions, insertions, omissions, additions, 
repetitions, and reversals of letters, syllables, words, and phrases. 
He can note the student’s fluency and phrasing, his embarrassment 
in reading before a class, or his apparent self-confidence. Sy asking 
him to summarize what he has read or to answer questions on it, the 
teacher can obtain valuable information on the pupil’s comprehension. 

Informal Tests in Each Subject— By assigning a passage from a 
tejctbook or a reference book, timing the reading, and,testing the com- 
prehension, the teacher will learn much about how well the students 
read the text or reference books used in his subject. An example of 
this kind of teat,^ used vrith senior-high-school and college students. 
Mows: 

‘ Reprinted from Seimce Edveaiim^ Fol. 29, pp. 73-77, March, 1943. 
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READING A SCIENCE ARTICLE 

DirecUotu: Bead the following article in the way in which you would 
naturally read Bimllar scientiho material. Aa soon aB you have finished 
reading, write on the blank "Time” the figure you see on the board. Then 
turn over the article and write the answers to the queationa from memory. 

GHEMICAL ANALYSIS BY COLOR 
Simple Method Makes ‘‘Spectrum” of a Complex Mixture 

By means of bands of color, adsorbed by columns of alumina, magnesia, 
precipitated chalk, or even powdered sugar, chemists can now readily separate . 
the constituents of complex chemical mixtures that not long ago defied divi- 
sion. By the same simple technique they can also purify chemicals ; determine 
the structure of molecules; concentrate such suhstances as vitamins, hor- 
mones, and pigments from extremely dilute solutions; identify and compare 
drugs, dyes, and food producla almost instantly. Although still employed 
chiefly as a tool in the research laboratory, experiments are being conducted 
to adapt the method to the isolation, purification, and testing of materials 
in the chemical and drug industries. 

This "new” technique, named chromatographic-adsorption analysis by 
the inventor, was first developed back in 1906 by the Russian botanist M. 
Tswett, who was investigating the pigments in plant leaves. In his pioneer 
experiment, duplicated in principle in the photographs above, a chemist’s 
dream was realized: the ingredients of a complex mixture were spread out 
for investigation like the colors of light in a spectrum. Still more amazing, 
they could be cut apart with a knifel 

The reason for the separation of mixtures into distinct bands on an adsorp- 
tion column is now contidered to be this: molecules of different substances 
travel down a column of adsorptive material at different rates, depending 
upon their individual afifinity to the adsorbent. Substances that have a 
strong afifinity for the adsorbent travel down slowly. Substances that have 
less affinity travel down faster. Tswett's ample but revolutionary method 
of chemical separation was little noticed for twenty-five years. In 1931 it 
came suddenly into prominence when Kuhn and Lederer passed carotene 
through an adsorption column and found that, instead of bemg a simple 
suhstance, it was made up of a number of substances. 

From the separation of plant pigments, it was only a step to the isolation 
and purification of vitamins. Some of the first pure specimens of Vitamin A, 
for instance, were made by chromatography. Vitamins D, E, K, Bi, Bi, and C 
were separated and purified by this method. 

Means were soon found to isolate bands of chemical substances that were 
colorless or very faintly colored. By using quarts tubes in place of glass, and 
viewing the column by ultraviolet light, many ordinary colorless chemicals 
were found to fluoresce with different colors. 

Colorless Vitanun Di was isolated from fish-liver oils by means of an 
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indioating pigment. Yitamin A, in a colunm, was detected by painting a 
streak down the column with the Carr-Price reagent, which turns dark blue 
in the presence of the yitamin. 

(Answer Sheet) 

Name ^ ^Giade Age 

Time : 


PART I 

What did the author sayT 

PART II 

A. It is important to understand the main ideas of what you read. In each 
exercise below check the beat, most complete, most accurate statement of the 
main idea. 

1. By means of bands of oolor 
(1) drugs may he detected 

(2) chemicals may be identihed and purified 

(8) scientific experiments can be performed 

(A) new elements can be created 

2. The principle that underlies this color method is 

_(1) that substances have an affinity for the adsorbent 

(2) that colors of light rays spread out in a speotrum 

(3) that molecules of diSerent substances travel down a column of 

adsorptive material at different rates 
(4) that molecules have the earns degree of affinity to the adsorbent 

3. One of the most important applications of this color method is 
(1) in the isolation and purification of vitamins 

(2) in the separation of carotene into a number of substances 

(3) in the manufacture of ultraviolet lamps with quarts bulbs 

(4) in the improvement of human life 

B. It is desirable to understand the important details you have read. Below 
are etatements of important details in the passage. If the statement is true, 
according to the passage, put a plus (-1-) on the line at the right of that state- 
ment. If the statement is false, according to the passage, put a scro (0) on 
the line at the right of that statement. 

1. The technique described in this article was first developed in 1906. 

2. The new discovery immediately caused revolutionary changes in 

chemistry. 

3. Carotene was found to be a single substance. 

4. Bands of chemical substances that were colorless oould be distinguished.— — 

5. Vitamin Di was isolated by means of a certain pigment. 

6. In using the ultravdolet-li^t method, quartz must he used. 

7. Substanoes that have a strong affinity for the adsorbent travel down 
slowly. 

0. It is important to he able to answer questions about what you have reao. 
Write the answers to the following questions using only those facta which are 
discussed in the passage and which help to answer the questions. 
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1. What is the name of the technique described in this passage? 

3, Who invented this technique? 

3. What does the technique enable chemiste to do? 

4. How was the technique used in the study of vitamins? 

D. It is important to be aUe to draw conclusions from what you have read. If 
you think a conclusion below la probably true, eonridering the facts in the 
passage, put a circle around PT. If you think a conclusion is false, put a 
rirde around PP. If you think the facts given in the passage are insufSoient 
to allow you to mske a decision, put a circle around the (?). 

1. Chemical analysis by color has produced revolutionaty changes 

in chemical methods. PT PP ? 

2. Vitamins would not have been so rapidly isolated in pure form 

if the method described hod not been invented, PT PP 7 

3. The application of Tswett’s invention was delayed by lack of 

funds. PT PP 7 

4. The method will be used in research laboratories only. PT PP ? 

E. It is important to know the exact meaning of words in a passage. In the 
excTcisee below check the word or pbraec which means most nearly the same 
as the italicized word in the sentence, 

1. By means of bands of color, adaoriei by means alumina, magnesia . , , 

p meeaa of adhesion of moleoules to the surface of solids 

assimilated 

m nleeiilaa disaolved in a Eqaid 
adopted 

2. . . . who investigated the pigments in plant leaves , . , 

paints and enamels 

^colorless substance 

^coloring matter 

a ngmanta 

3. MolecvUs of different substances travel down a column . . . 

a compound of elements 

a kind oi mould 

a small particle of dust 

a unit of matter 


PART HI 

A. New think back and try to deecribs the process you used in reading this article. 

B. Answer thoughtfully and accurately. 

1. Just how did you get the main ideas? 

2. Just hew did you find and remember details? 

3. What do you do when you read that makes it possible for you to answer 
questidne? 

4. What do you do when you read that makes it possible for you to draw 
oonolusionB? 

6. How do you fiigure out the meanings of uufamiliai words? 

Informal tests of this kind supply valuable information about the 
way each, student organizes his ideas as he reads, the adequacy with 
which he can express them, and the accuracy with which he com- 
prehend the main points and important details and can draw infer- 
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enoea. If questions on reading method are included in the test, the 
teacher and the claea gain specific suggestions as to effective methods 
of reading the kind of material tested. 

Standardized Silent-reading Tests. Choice of Tests , — ^By means 
of a suitable standardized reading test, the teacher can obtain addi- 
tional information about his students’ reading ability and can com- 
pare the reading skill of his pupils with that of pupils in the same 
grade in the country as a whole. A considerable number of reading 
tests is available for use in the elementary school, in the junior and 
senior high school, and in college. 

The foUowing testa are among those most widely used in elemen- 
tary schools. 

The Gates Heading Tests (28), which have been used in the ele- 
mentary school grades for about 20 years, have recently been revised 
and restandardized. The Gates Primary Heading Tests for grade 
1 and the first half of grade 2 include three types of teats : word recogni- 
tion, sentence meaning, and paragraph reading. There are three 
forme of each type. The total working time is 60 minutes. 

The Gates Advanced Primary Heading Tests are designed for the 
second half of grade 2 and for grade 3. They consist of separate book- 
lets for two types of reading: word recognition and paragraph reading, 
The working time is 16 minutes for the first type and 25 minutes for 
the second type. Forms 1, 2, and 3 are available in each type. 

The Gates Basic Heading Tests are intended for use from the 
second half of grade 3 through grade 8. There are separate booklets 
for four types of reading, as follows: Type A, Heading to Appreciate 
General Significance; Type B, Reading to Predict Outcome of Given 
Events; Type C, Reading to Understand Precise Directions; and 
Type D, Heading to Note Details. The total working time for the 
four types is approximately 36 minutes. Reliabilities reported in the 
manual of directions for the Basic Heading Tests vary from .76 to 
.94. The intercorrelations of the four types are rather high, ranging 
from .72 to .92. 

The Chicago Reading Tests (27) by Max D. Engelhart and Thelma 
Gwiim Thurstone include four booklets: Test A, for grades 1 and 2; 
Test B, for grades 2, 3, and 4; Test C, for grades 4, 5, and 6; and 
Test D, for grades 6, 7, and 8. Each test exists in three forms. Test 
A is designed to measure comprehension of words, phraseSj sentences, 
directions, and paragraphs. Test B yields separate scores for com- 
prehension of words, comprehension of sentences, comprehension of 
story directions and paragraphs, and rate of reading. Test C pro- 
vides scores for comprehension of words; comprehension of sentences; 
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comprehension of stories, maps, and paragraphs; and for rate of read- 
ing. Test D is similar to Test C, but it includes the reading of graphs 
in the part on comprehension of stories, maps, and paragraphs. The 
total working time is as follows: Test A, 31 minutes; Test B, 42 min- 
utes; Test C, 45 minutes; and Test D, 42 minutes. 

According to data reported by the authora of the tests, the relisr 
bihty coefficients for the total comprehension scores range from .85 to 
.99. No reliability data are ^ven for the part scores. 

The Sangren-Woody Beading Test (36), which has been used for 
more than 15 years, is planned to yield a more detailed diagnosis of 
reading achievement than is secured in most other reading tests. It 
contains seven parte, as follows: Word Meaning, Bate, Fact Material, 
Total Meaning, Central Thought, Following Directions, and Organiza- 
tion. It is designed for use in grades 4 through 8 and is avail- 
able in two forma, A and B. The total working time for the test is 
27 minutes. The short time allowed for the parts causes speed to be 
an important factor in all the scores. The manual of directions 
reports reliability coefficients for the parts ranging from .777 for fact 
material to .919 for organization on the basis of the scores of seventh- 
grade pupils, but certain other studies have shown somewhat lower 
reliability coefficients. There are public-eohool grade norms for each 
part and for the total score. The Educational Records Bureau 
has very reliable independent school norms for grades 4 and 5 on this 
test. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Elementary Test 
(29), published in 1939 and revised in 1943, are a revision of the older 
form published in 1933. The teat booklet contmns the following 
subtesta: Rate, Comprehension, Directed Reading, Word Meaning, 
Paragraph Comprehension, Sentence Meaning, Mphabetizing, and 
Use of the Index. There are four forms. Am, Bm, Cm, Dm, all of which 
are adapted for machine scoring. The total working time of each form 
is 49 minutes. The raw scores on the different subtests are converted 
into standard scores, which are intended to be equivalent and thus 
to provide a diagnostic profile showing strengths and weaknesses. 
Data in the files of the Educational Records Bureau suggest that these 
standard scores may not be entirely comparable and that they should 
be used with a certain degree of caution. The manual of directions 
reports Spearman-Brown reliabilities for the subtesta ranging from 
.605 for sentence meaning to .939 for alphabetizing, and a study by 
Townsend (17) in general verifies these reliabilities. The reliability 
of the median standard score is reported as .93. It should be kept in 
mind that, because of the speed factor, the reliabilities may be spun- 
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ously high. Publio-Bchool noms for grades 4 to 9 are given in the 
manual of direotions for this test, and the Educational Eecords Bureau 
has independent school percentile norms for grades 4 to 8, inclusive. 

The Iowa Every-pupil Testa of Basic Skills (33)— Test A, Silent 
Beading Comprehension, and Test B, Work Study Skills — are avail- 
able on two levels: an elementary battery for grades 3, 4, and 5, and 
an advanced battery for grades 6, 7, and 8. In each battery there are 
four forms, known as L, M, N, and 0. The elementary battery of 
Test A measures reading comprehension and vocabulary, while the 
advanced battery provides separate scores for paragraph compre- 
hension, details, organization, total meaning, and vocabulary. The 
elementary battery. Test B, contains five parts: Map Reading, Use of 
References, Use of Index, Use of Dictionary, and Alphabetization. 
The advanced battery of this test consists of five parts, known as 
Comprehension of Maps; References; Use of Index; Use of Dictionary; 
and Reading Graphs, Charts, and Tables. The working time is as 
follows: for Test A, Elementary Battery, 44 minutes; Advanced 
Battery, 67 rrunutes; for Test B, Elementary Battery, 44 minutes; 
Advanced Battery, 78 minutes. Grade norms are available for these 
tests, and there is a diagnostic profile chart on which the results for 
an individual pupil may be plotted in terms of T scores or public- 
school percentile ratings. These tests have been carefully constructed, 
and they are probably comparatively high in reliability and validity, 
but no data relative to validity or reliability are given in the manual 
of directions. 

The Metropolitan Reading Tests (24) are a part of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Teats, but they are also published in separate 
booklets. There are three batteriee— a primary battery for use in 
grade 3 and the first halt of grade 4; an intermediate battery for grades 
4 to 6 inclueive; and an advanced battery for grades 7 and 8. There 
are three forms of each battery. These tests measure reading com- 
prehension and vocabulary. The administering time is 30 minutes 
for the primary battery and 4B minutes each for the intermediate and 
advanced batteries. 

The Stanford Reading Tests (34), like the Metropolitan teats, are 
a part of a longer battery. There is a primary test for grades 2 and 3, 
an intermediate test for grades 4 through 6, and an advanced test for 
grades 7 to 9. There are three forms of the primary test and five forms 
of the advanced test. These teats cover reading comprehension and 
word meaning. The working time is 25 minutes for the primary 
battery and 30 minutes, each, for the intermediate and advanced 
batteries. 
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The Durrell-Svillivan Eeadmg Capacity and Achievement Tests 
(26) provide a somewhat different type of diagnostic measurement from 
&at obtained from the other elementary'Sohool reading tests. These 
tests are designed to determine whether or not the reading achieve- 
ment of a pupil is up to his reading capacity. Thera are two levels, 
an intermediate test for grades 3 to 6 and a primary test for grades 2 
to 4. There are two sections at each level — one for reading capacity 
and one for reading achievement The reading-capacity test con- 
sists of a word-meaning part and a paragraph-meaning part. This 
test is administered by means of dictation and picture identification. 
The pupils do no reading in this test. The main portion of the reading- 
achievement test also contains a section on word meaning and one on 
paragraph meaning. In addition, there are a spelling test and a 
written recall test, which may be ^ven at the option of the teacher. 
The reading-capacity test requires about 30 to 40 minutes of admin- 
istering time; the required tests in the reading-achievement test call 
for a total working time of 30 minutes. According to data provided 
by the authors of the tests, the reliability of the total score on the 
reading capacity test is .89 to .94 and the reliability of the reading 
achievement total score is .94 to .96. Reliability data are not given 
for the subteats. The value of the Durrell-Sullivan tests probably 
depends, in considerable measure, upon the skill of the examiner in 
administering the reading-capacity test. 

The Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma I (32) is one of the 
simpler and easier tests to use in grades 1 to 3. It consists of two 
parts. The first part contains 25 items requiring the pupils to follow 
directions, and the second part is a sentence-meaning test consisting 
of 20 questions to be answered by “yes” or “no.” Twenty minutes 
of working time are allowed for Part I and 2 minutes for Part II. 
There is only one form of this test. According to the manual of direc- 
tions, the test-retest reliability of the total score for 200 pupils in 
grades 1 to 3 is .84, which is fairly satisfactory for a test designed for 
young children. Age and grade norms are given in the manual of 
directions. The Educational Records Bureau has reliable independent- 
school percentile norms for grades 2 and 3. 

The following are among the most frequently used tests in junior 
and senior high schools. 

The Cooperative Reading Comprehension Tests (26) are a part of 
the Cooperative English Teat, forms Q, B, 8, and ST; but they may be 
used separately, since they are available in separate booklets as well 
as in a single-booklet edition. These reading tests are published on 
two levels. The Iowot level, Cl, is intended for junior and senior high 
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schotJs; and the upper level, C2, ia planned for the upper high-eohool 
grades and for college studenlA. Each level contains two parts, 
vocabulary and reading, and yields scores for vocabulary, speed of 
oomprehenmon, and levd of comprehension, as well as a total score. 
The level score is obtained through a repeating-scales technique, by 
means of which speed of reading is eliminated so that the score tends 
to be one of power of comprehension. The total worldly; time for 
the test is 40 minutes — 15 minutes for vocabulary and 25 minutes for 
reading. The publisher’s data indicate that the reliability of the total 
reading score is .94 or .96, and that the reliabilities of the parts vary 
from .75 to .92, when the range is confined to a single grade level. 
The median of the intercorrelations among the three scores yielded 
by the test is .671, according to a study made at the Educational 
Eecords Bureau. Thera are both public-school and independent- 
school percentile norms for this test. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New Edition, Advanced Test (SO), 
are closely similar to the elementary tests already described. There 
are nine subtests; Rate, Comprehension, Directed Reading, Poetry 
Comprehension, Word Meaning, Sentence Meaning, Paragraph Com- 
prehension, Use of Index, and Selection of Key Words. The tests 
exist in four forms— Am, Bm, Cm, and Dm— which may be scored on 
the International test-scoring machine. The raw scores of the nine 
parts are translated into standard scores, The score for the whole 
test is the median score or the middle one of the nine scores when they 
are arranged in order of magnitude. In setting up the standard scores, 
the authors of the test first established standard scores for the ele- 
mentary battery on the performance of twelve-year-old pupils. The 
scale was devised with a median of 150 and a standard deviation of 
20. Standard scores were developed for the advanced test, which 
were intended to be comparable to those on the elementary teat. 
These scores were based on a median of 166 and a standard deviation 
of 20 and were derived from the performance of pupils at the age of 
sixteen. Results obtained at the Educational Eecords Bureau raise 
doubts concerning the actual comparability of the standard scores on 
the parts of each battery and concerning the comparability between 
the dementary and advanced batteries, although lie atandard scores 
are unquestionably much more nearly oompiwable than raw scores 
wouldbe(17). 

The manual of dhections for the test indicates that the Spearman- 
Brown reliabilities of the parts range from .683 for poetry oompre- 
hension to .871 for word meaning. The reliability of the median 
standard score is given at ,918. A study by Townsend (17) tends to 
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support these results. The Iowa test is designed for use in grades 
9 to 12 and in college. The working time is 46 minutes. 

The Nelson-Denny Reading Test (36) is designed to measure 
vooabulary and paragraph reading. It is suitable for use with pupils 
in the senior high school and students in college. There are two forms, 
A and B, each of which reqiures 30 minutes of working time.. The 
responses of the students are recorded on a separate answer sheet, 
which is scored by means of the Clapp-Young self-marking carbon- 
paper device. Both public-school and independent-school norms are 
available for this test. The author reports a reliability coefficient of 
.91, found by correlating scores made on forms A and B by college 
freshmen. 

The Trader Reading Tests (39) consist of the Silent Beading Test 
for grades 7 to 10 and the High School Reading Test for grades 9 to 
12. The Silent Reading Test measures reading rate, story compre- 
hension, word meaning, and paragraph comprehension, and yields a 
total comprehension score and a total score. There are four forms of 
this test, the last two of which are adapted for machine scoring. 
The High School Reading Test measures reading rate, story compre- 
hension, and understanding of main ideas in paragraphs; and it also 
provides a total score. There are two forms, which may be machine 
scored. The working time is 45 minutes. Public^ohool percentiles 
for part scores and total scores are available for both tests. There are 
independent-school percentile norms on the Silent Reading Test for 
grades 6 to 9, inclusive. The average reliability of the Silent Read- 
ing Test, based on correlations of two forms of the test administered 
to pupils at a single grade level, is .80. The reliability of the total 
score is .92. The average reliability of the part scores in the High 
School Reading Teat is .81; the estimated reliability of the total score 
is .93. 

The Yau Wageneh Reading Scales (41) are designed to measure 
comprehension of the reading of material in different fields. There 
are four separate booklets entitled Reading Scales in Science, Reading 
Scales in Biology, Reading Scales in History, and Reading Scales in 
Literature. There are two forms of each scale. The grade range is 
7 to 12. The tests are not timed. The results are expressed in terms 
of derived measures known as C scores. Bata on reliability or validity 
are not available. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development (40) likewise include tests designed to measure 
reading ability in different subject fields. Among these tests there 
are booklets for the measurement of the Interpretation of Reading 
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Materiak in the Social Studies, the Interpretation of Reading Mate- 
rials in the Natural Sciences, and the Interpretation of Literary 
Materials. There are a high-school level and a college level of these 
tests. In each test the student is required to interpret and to evaluate 
reading selections representative of schoolwork in that particular field. 
The working time for each test is 2 hours. The results are expressed 
in terms of standard scores based on a mean of 60 and a standard 
deviation of 10. High-school and college percentile norms have been 
established for these tests. Information concerning the reliability, 
validity, and intercorrelation of the tests of general educational 
development is not at present available. It should be made clear 
that the reading tests are only pru't of the general educational develop- 
ment tests. These tests also include a test of correctness and effec- 
tiveness of expression at both high-school and college levels and a 
test of general mathematical ability designed for the h%h school. All 
the tests of general educational development in the high-school series 
are planned for use near the end of the senior year of high school, 
although they could, no doubt, be used in lower years, particularly 
in schools enrolling pupils of high ability. 

The following reading testa are useful for both elementary schools 
and high schools. 

The Progressive Reading Tests (38) consist of overlapping bat- 
teries, which cover the entire range of grades from the first grade 
through the junior college. The grade level of each battery is as fol- 
lows: primary battery, grades 1 to 3; elementary battery, grades 3 to 
6; intermediate battery, grades 7 to 9; and advanced battery, grades 
9 to 13, These reacfing tests are printed in the corresponding bat- 
teries of the Progressive Achievement Tests, as well as separately. 
The three lower batteries consist of three forms and the advanced 
battery has two forms. The Progressive Reading Tests have two 
main divisions, reading vocabulary and reading comprehension, and 
each division yields several subteat scores. There are no exact time 
limits for the Progressive Reading Tests, but about 60 minutes of 
working time are required. According to the manual of directions, 
the reliabilities of the two main parts are approximately .90. Relia- 
bilities are not reported for the subdivisions, but in view of their 
brevity, these subdvisions are probably not very high in reliability. 
The public-school norma on the Progressive Reading Tests may be 
supplemented by fall independentechool norms obtained at the 
Educational Records Bureau. 

The Shank Tests of Reading Comprehension (37) consist of tests 
at three levels: Test I for grades '3 to 6, Test II for grades 7 to 9, 
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and Test III lor grades 10 to 12. Three forms are avaUable for each 
test. These tests yield directly only a single total score, although the 
questions are so arranged that it is possible to tabulate the re8uli;8 
according to six or seven types of questions, The working time is 
only 20 mmutes, which is considerably less than the time required by 
most of the other reading tests. According to the author’s data, 
the reliability of the total score of the test on each level is approxi- 
mately .90. End-of-semester public-school norms, based on testing 
in the Educational Eecords Bureau program several years ago, have 
also been prepared. 

The Van Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent 
Beading Abilities (42) is one of the longest available reading teats and 
is intended znainly for diagnostic purposes. The test is published on 
three levels : an intermediate division for grades 4 to 5, a junior division 
for grades 6 to 9, and a senior division for grades 10 to 12 and for 
college. Each division has two booklets, a small booklet designed 
to measure rate of comprehension and a large booklet including tests 
of vocabulary and different aspects of comprehension. The entire 
examination is planned to measure rate of comprehension, ability to 
perceive relationships, vocabulary (words in context), vocabulary (iso- 
lated words), range of general information, grasp of central thought, 
retention of clearly stated details, interpretation of content, mtegra- 
tion of dispersed ideas, and ability to draw inferenoee from content. 
The manual of directions does not contain information concerning 
reliability or validity, but a study made at the Educational Records 
Bureau indicates that the reliability of some of the parts is compara- 
tively low and that the intercorrelations among several of the subtests 
are high (19). The scores of the different ports can be plotted on a 
profile chart. The test also provides a reading-level score and a read- 
ing index somewhat analogous to the LQ. 

The following are reading tests recommended for use in college: 

Several of the reading tests ^eady listed may be used in college 
as well as in high school. These tests include the Cooperative Bead- 
ing Comprehension Test C2; the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, New 
Edition, Advanced Teat; the Nelson-Denny Reading Test; the Pro- 
gressive Reading Tests; the Van Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Exami- 
nation of Silent Reading Abilities; and the United States Armed 
Forces Institute Teats of General Educational Development. 

The Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students (31) 
is a test designed to measure vocabulary and paragraph comprehension 
at the college level. There are two forms, A and B. The working 
tiiiie is 6 mmutes for the vocabulary part and 40 minutes for the 
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paragraph-reading part. According to data reported by the authors, 
the rdiability of the total score is .866, based on the repetition of 
Form A with 216 college juniors. 

There is also an unpublished college reading test by Ivan A. 
Booker, which has been used in a number of research studies. 

Speed-of-reading tests are relatively unreliable and difiEcult to 
interpret. An apparent deficiency in rate of reading may result 
from the student's effort to gain a far more complete compr^ension 
of the passage than the author of the teat intended. A high score, 
on the other hand, may merely represent skill in reading just enough 
to answer the questions. 

There has yet to be constructed an entirely satisfactory silent- 
reading test, and it is quite possible that when such a test does appear, 
no one will buy it except for use in olkiical situations. A truly ade- 
quate test would have to be too long, with too many parts to score 
and too many kinds of material, for any school to find time to use it 
on a school-wide basis. From among the tests now available, the 
choice of test for a particular group depends upon the school’s objec- 
tives in reading; the time, money, and personnd available for testing; 
and the use to be made of the test results. The following are questions 
suggestive of the criteria that a prospective buyer should consider in 
selecting a silent-reading test: 

1. Does it deal with the vocabulary and the subject matter in which 
you are interested? If you are a science teacher, you want a test containing 
science material as well as general reading material. You want the vocabulary 
to compare favorably with that which you expect the students to acquire in 
your course or to bring to your course. 

3. Does it coyer amply the levels of difficulty that interest you? You 
want a test that is easy enough so that the poorest reader will have some 
success and hard enough so that the best reader will not make a perfect seore. 
If the poor reader can get ho item right, you have no idea how poor he is. 
If the good reader is 100 per cent right, you have no idea how good he is. 

■3. Are the reading tasks typical of your demands in the classioom? A 
social-studies teacher said, 'T should like to use such and such a test in my 
class, but it asks all questions of detail, while, in my teaching, details are 
secondaiy to questions of relationship and inference." 

4. Are the reading tasks eminentty suited to the materials picsentsd? 
A good way to find this out is to see whether a specialist in the field (solenoe, 
so^ studios, etc.) feels that the questions asked are the questions that ho 
would be likely to ask on such a passage. 

5. Do the tests actually test what they claim to test? Somefimea the 
vocabulary test is really an analogy test, which puts a premium on intelli- 
gence, instead of a test involving simpler synonyms, which would probably 
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reflect Iwtter the true statue of the students’ knowledge of the words. Some- 
times the comptehensioii test is so full of hard words that it tests vocabulary 
more than it does understanding of the relationships of the words and the 
thought pattern created by them. Sometimes the speed test is a test of speed 
of reading and answering questions, as well as a test of speed of reading; and 
sometimes a speed test has no cheok on comprehension to show whether the 
student has understood as he read at that speed. 

6. Is the print comparable to that of the book? Some tests are printed 
on such poor paper in such small type that they are an ocular as well as a 
reading hurdle. 

7. Are the directions clear? Imagine that you are your dullest student 
and see what you would do with the direetions. 

8. Are many adjustments required in answering the questions, so that 
intelligence and emotional stress become prominent in the teat score? Cer- 
tain vocabulary tests require many subtle mental adjustments. As definition 
for "hasten" there may be “hurry”; these are synonyms. For “flora” there 
may be “roses”; these are a general term and a sperifio. For "emu" there 
may be “animal”; these are a specific term and a general. For “bowl” 
there may be "dish”; these are two specifics for the general term “pottery,” 
Experience for yourself the mental discomfort of the twists of thought 
required in finding the right answers, See also whether the multiple-choice 
answers are harder words than the word that is being tested, 

9. Are the examples typical, nusleading, or a dead giveaway? 

10. Are some of the muitiple-choice answers debatable? 

11. Do the incorrect multiple-choice responses represent plausible errors? 
If the wrong responses are not plausible, the student who does not know the 
correct response is likely to get the item right by a process of elimination. 

12. Are the factors that you are most interested in well isolated, so that 
you may easily determine a student’s mastery of them? Ideally, there should 
be separate parts for the kinds of reading ability that you want to know about. 
Sometimes by analysis of the test you can pick out the items that deal with 
the sirill you are interested in; but, of course, this is more work. 

13. Are enou^ time and space given to each skill to make the parts 
reliable? The more parts you have in a 4t)-mmute test, or a teat of any given 
length, the more you sacrifice in reliability, the less sure you can be that each 
part of the test gives a good picture of the student’s achievement in the aspect 
of reading covered by that part. 

14. May the test be used for diagnostic purposes? As long as you are 
buying a test, you may as well get one that can be used either for survey or 
for diagnosis purposes. 

16. Is the scoring simple without confounding the purpose of the test? 
A test that yields a single score can do little to show the nature of the student’s 
retardation. 

16. Are the norms, according to the manual of directions, based upon a 
population of a size and character comparable with your class? ^e they 
based upon rural or city, private or public schools? 
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17. Do Bpecific directions es to the manner in whioh a passage is to be 
read precede the test paragraphs? Unless the student knows what is expected 
of his reading, he cannot appiy an efficient technique. Neither can he demon- 
strate his ability to read for different purposes. The directions and the 
example should make clear to him the kind of comprehension expected, just 
as in life or in the classroom a purpose is set for the I^d of reading to be done. 

At best, the existing standardized tests show the students’ present 
status in the hind of reading that is measured by these tests. They 
may show merely temporary gains in certain reading abilities. They 
are limited in their application because they represent somewhat 
artificial, rather than natural, reading situations. They measure a 
specialized ability to match words with suggested meanings, or phrases 
with proposed etatements. None of the standardized tests now avail- 
able measures adequately the high levels of reading abiiity— the 
abilities to comprehend relationships in a long passage that calls for 
sustained attention, to organize content, to draw inferences, to grasp 
metaphors and shifts of meaning, and to apply what is read. Lu 
short, they do not adequately measure all aspects of the growth in 
reading to be expected during high-school and college years. Objec- 
tive-type tests represent a misleading overaimplication of the reading 
process. Most of them neglect the ability to interpret the subtle 
meanings of difficult passages. Standardized reading tests should not 
be used without recognition of thmr limitations. 

Adminisiraiion and Scoring of Teafs.— After the test is chosen, plans 
for its correct a dminis tration should be made. If the results are to 
be compared with the norms, the teat must be administered strictly 
according to directions. Mote specifically, attention should be given 
to the following details; 

1. The students should be seated in such a way as to ensure comfort and 
ayoid the stimulus to copy; lighting ^ould be as good as possible ; and unneces- 
sary distractions should he avoided. 

2. The test should be introduced in such a manner as to arouse interest 
but not anxiety . 

3. All questions should he asked and answered before it begms, not while 
it is in progress. . 

4. Timing should be accurate. The signals indicating when to begin and 
when to stop should be emphatic. 

5. The exaihiner should watch the olase to see that they turn pages at 
the proper time and follow directions accurately. ■ 

6. Observations may be made of individual students’ methods of work. 
Eor example, the following observation was made of a college student taking 
the Nelson-Denny reading test: 
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On the vocabulary test he worked in a very tense fashion— feet pushed 
way back under chair, shoulders hunched. 'When the time was up, he said 
he had done very poorly. He changed seven out of thirty-seven responses. 
He asked whether anyone ever finished the test and I told him rarely, that 
the teat was made so most people didn’t finish. He worked with less tension 
on the paragraph-reading teet. 

Needless to say, the scoring should be done according to directions 
and checked to ensure accuracy. The scores may be entered in various 
ways on alphabetical lists. Tables 3, 4, 6, and 6 illustrate several 


Tania 3.— Arnii Scorbb ov 9B Pcmls on Iowa Simutt Readino Tesi, Aevahoeb 
FonK Am 


Pupil 

Total 

comprehenebn 

score 

Grade level, 
based on na- 
tional publio- 
Bcbool norma 

PeroentilB 
rank, baaed 
on this eobool'a 
ecorea 


187 

13,0-t- 

93 


m 

12.7 

66 


m 

12.1 

61 


168 

11.3 

60 


165 

10.6 

43 


159 

9.4 

29 


164 

8.6 

18 


152 

8.2 

14 


144 

7.0 

6 


128 

6,1 

1 




ways of presenting students’ scores, interpreted in terms of appropriate 
norms.' In interpreting scores, it must be remembered that norms of 
reading tests are based on reading as it is now taught, not as it might 
ideally be taught, 

Interpretaiim of Ted iilesulfs.— When a test is administered and 
scored, only to be shelved in the cumulative record files, it is an 
extravagant use of school funds. If the time and money involved 
are to be justiGed, certain simple observations should be made on 
silent-readmg-test results. The following observations of the stu- 
dent’s responses on the test are helpful: 

1. Speed Score.— a. Notice whether the comprehension of the material 

on which a speed score wae given was perfect, nearly perfect, medio- 
cre, poor. 

I in each table except Table 6, only a few names from the class list are given 
to iliustiate tire form of record. 
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h. Note whether the student is apparently a rapid-^ar^vl reader, one 
who reads rapidly and understands completely; a npid^mless 
reader, one who reads rapidly but does not remember much about 

Table 4 .— Febeuabt Sookeb bt Pufils w Qruna 10 on Iowa Silent Rbadinq 


Test, Advanced Fobm Cm (bbvisbd) 


! 

Num- 
ber rep- 
lesent- 
ing 

pupil’s 

name 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 ■' 

5 

6 

7A 

7B 

Me- 

dian 
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Com- 

pre- 

hen- 

sion 

Dir- 

eeted 

read- 

ing 

Poetry 

com- 

pte- 

hen- 

eion 

Word 1 
mean- 
ing 

Sen- 

tence 

mean- 

ing 

Para- 

graph 

Gom- 

pre- 

hen- 

sion 

Use of 
index 

Key 

words 

1 

163" 

154 

182 

135 

180 

198 

166 

150 

173 

166 


43t 

23 

79 

7 

77 

95 

SO 

21 

65 

61 

2 

VmM 

193 

188 

163 

208 

188 

194 

164 

166 

188 


■sn 

91 

87 

44 

99 

81 

91 

45 

49 

92 

3 

134» 

130 

154 

135 

129 

181 

129 

185 

146 

184 


6t 

3 

26 

7 

2 

4 

3 

5 

14 

1 

4 

181* 

161 

169 

163 


131 

166 

160 

128 

168 


75t 

21 

55. 

44 

61 

4 

50 

21 

8 

42 

6 

137* 

lei 

164 

141 

172 

169 

163 

175 

176 

164 


8t 

38 

46 

12 

83 

57 

26 

87 

70 

46 


* Btandftrd ecoM. 

t PerawUto rank baaed upoa auibor'e norms foe lO.B. 


Table S.— Results of Nelson-Deknt Eeadino Test, Qbaduate Students 


Number 

Vocabulary 

Paragraph meaning 


Total 


repre- 

senting 

pupil’s 

name 


College 

Local 


College 

Local 


College 

Local 


1 senior 

group 

Raw 

senior 

group 


senior 

group 


1 percen- 
tile 

percen- 

tile 

soore 

percen- 
1 tile 

1 

percen- 

tile 


percen- 

tile 

percen- 

tile 

1 

78 

92 

70 

64 

92 

m 

140 

96 

76 

2 

70 

88 

60 

44 

60 

22 

114 


36 

8 

49 

49 

10 

36 

26 

8 

85 

36 

8 

16 

86 

94 

88 

40 

30 

14 

126 

87 

64 

20 

62 

61 

20 

62 1 

70 

44 

104 

64 

25 

25 

47 

46 

6 

26 

9 

0 

73 

22 

1 


what he reads; a stcno-eareful reader, one whose speed is poor but 
whose comprehension is so good that he may as weE read more 
rapidly; or a siottninooewote reader, one who reads slowly and does 
not know much about what he reads. 
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Tabia 6,>-Tbaxeiib SiLiiNT EnAsnie Tost fob Gbadb3 7 to 10, Fobu 3, Qiufiii 10 
(Eiatri'butms oi rate, vord mea&mg; tot&l comprehension, end totsl scores 
in one high school) 
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Bate 
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Word 

meaning 
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Total com- 
prehension 
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fiO 
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1 

96-97 

4 


100-168 

1 

£9 

2 


1 

94-95 

8 
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sa 
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92-93 
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160-162 
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90-91.. 

...2 
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1 

SB 

3 
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1 

65 

1 

41 

2 

86-87 
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64 

3 

40 

6 
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7 
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3 
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7 

62 


88 

£ 
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4 

61 

2 
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78-79 

8 
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4 

50 

9 

86 

1 
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7 
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6 

40 

6 

35 

7 
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10 
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9 

48 

8 

34 

6 
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18 

47 

6 

83 

7 
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21 
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9 

46 

8 

82 

11 
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13 

46 

0 

81 

6 
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44 

6 

30 

10 
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48 

14 

29 

9 
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42 
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28 
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01 
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27 
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40 
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26 
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16 

“ 
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e. Relate this evidence to what you know of the student'e experience, 
backgroimd, and intelligence and of the natural tempo of other 
membera of his family; to the student’s explanation for Ms errors; 
and to his opinion of his own reading. 

2. The VocahuJary Score, — a. Notice the student’s relative position on 

the norma. Is he where he should be for his grade, intelligence, 
background? 

b. Notice the types of words missed. Do they suggest lacks in certain 
fields, or difficulty with abstract versus concrete ideas? Do they 
suggest ignorance of the meanings of certain roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes important to further vocabulary growth? 

c. Notice the level of difficulty of the words miesed. If the words are 
arranged in the test in order of difficulty or rarity, it is easy to see 
whether the student’s errors are in the higher, rarer, harder regions, 
or whether he has a uniformly bankrupt vocabulary. This indicates 
a difference in the kinds of words to be used in giving him special 
help. 

d. Relate this evidence to the student’s reasons for errors (sometimes 
the error was not due to ignorance of the word meaning), and to his 
explanation of his method of building bis vocabulary, if there is any; 
to his classroom experiences and his outside reading experiences. 

3. The Compreheneion Score. — a. Notice the student’s relative position on 

the norms. Is he where he should be for his grade, intelligence, 
background? What does this position mean in terms of competition 
in his class, length of assignments, time required for preparation, 
reading material to be provided? 

b. Notice the proportion of items of a given kind , that are missed. In 
which areas has he missed more questions: in grasping details, 
making inferences, drawing conclusioDS, following directions, out- 
lining, getting sequences? What are the lands of compiehenedon in 
which he apparently needs the most help? 

e. Notice the number of items covered. If there is no other speed 
score, this observation can yield an evaluation of the student's speed. 
The items wrong at this speed, especially if they are scattered 
through a test that grows progressively hard, suggest the accuracy 
of the student at the speed he used. 

d. Notice the difficulty of the items missed. Does, this suggest some- 
thing about the student’s maturity of comprehension? 

e. Notice the subject matter of the items nussed. Does the student 
show greater facility with science, social studies, fiction, or some 
other kind of material? 

f. In order to discover the student’s power as divorced from speed, 
have him finish items that he did not complete in the first testing. 
This will suggest what his possibilities are if he can increase his 
speed or if he is given ample time for assignments. 
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Private preparatory soliools will usually find the norms for inde- 
pendent schools^ much more useful than public-school norms, owing 
to the tact that, at the secondary-school level, the average independent- 
school student is at least two grades ahead of the average public- 
school pupil in reading achievement. Consequently, a student in a 
private school whose reading score falls as low as the public-school 
norm is retarded in terms of independent-school standards and may 
require corrective measures. 

In Table 6, which presents a picture of the reading achievement of 
students in a senior high school, it will be noted that the median total 
score made by the group of 319 tenth-grade pupils on the Trader 
Silent Eeading Test for grades 7 to 10 was 96.8, wWch is a little below 
the norm for public-school pupils in the tenth grade. In word meaning 
and total comprehension the medians are between the public-school 
norma for grades 9 and 10. The median score in rate of reading is 
slightly above the public-school tenth-grade median. 

In all aspects of reading achievement shown in the table, the dis- 
tributions of scores are very wde. The rate score of the fastest 
reader is four times that of the slowest reader. For the total com- 
prehension scores, medians for the grades above and below those for 
which the test is designed have been extrapolated. The prediction 
of grade norms in this way is subject to a certain amount of error, but 
the medians are useful as indexes of the approximate range of the 
scores in terms of grade equivalents. One observes from Table 6 
that the range of scores is more than 10 grades, and that even the mid- 
dle 50 per cent of the scores covers a range of three grades. Obviously, 
in this one school system, the pupils classified in grade 10 and pre- 
sumably expected to cover similar amounts of work show startling 
differences in reading achievement. 

The general oonoluaions drawn from a study of this distribution of 
setres are (1) that the students in the tenth grade of this high school 
are, on the average, somewhat below the public-eohool norm for their 
grade in reading, and (2) that the individual students vary so widely 
in reading achievement that they cannot posnbly be expected to do 
the same quality of schoolwork. 

Eesults of standardised tests may be used to group students 
according to their level of reading achievement, to supply information 
to the teacher about the reading achievement of her dass as a whole 
and the individual students in it, and to inform the student about his 
reading and stimulate him to improve it. 

^ Independsat-scliool noms for a number of reading tests are available at the 
Eduoational Records Bureau, New York Qtv. 
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Use oS Teiis in Qrofwping for More Effective Inetructim . — Students 
may be grouped in various ways for more effective instruction. ' In 
schools having (1) small classes, (2) teachers skilled in reading methods, 
and (3) adequate reading material, attention may be given within 
the regular classes to the reading needs of individuals and groups. 
The teacher’s judgment as to grouping within the class may be aided 
by his study of the score of each student on each part of the test, as 
well as by his study of the totri scores. Thus be will make sure that 
students who are extremely low in some important aspect of reading, 
such as paragraph comprehension, are scheduled for special help, even 
though they may be up to average on the test as a whole. Thus in 
schools whose equipment is favorable for instruction in reading and 
whose students’ reading difficulti^ respond to classroom methods of 
improving reading, no grouping other than that within the class itself 
is necessary. In schools where the students’ reading deficiency is so 
great that they cannot profit by the kind of class instruction offered, 
special classes are necessary. These are remedial in nature and are 
offered for students who are so seriously handicapped in the basic 
reading skills that they require special materials, instruction, practice, 
and guidance in overcoming their defieiencieB. These special reading 
groups will be described in Chap. VIII. 

Thera is much to be said for fletible and voluntary grouping. If a 
pupil is arbitrarily placed in a group of poor readers, he may feel resent- 
ful or discouraged and stop trying. If, on the other hand, the possi- 
bility of joining a group that is working on some special aspect of 
reading is presented to a pupil as an opportunity for him to get help 
that he, too, needs, he is likely to want to j oin. Thus grouping becomes 
social and voluntary. The teacher and the specialist in guidance 
must constantly guard against stigmatising children who need help. 
Beferral to a reading class or for clinical study can be handled as a 
privilege, and the individual can be made to feel more important 
because of the extra attention he is getting. His attitude may then 
be, “I’m worth spending extra time on. I’m not a hopelessly poor 
reader.’’ 

^though scores on tests are an important criterion for determining 
grouping of students for special instruction, they are far froih. being 
the sole index of reading ability. They should be supplemented, by 
informal tests, records of books and articles he has read in his directed 
and free rea^g, and samples of his responses to long passages. 
The student’s attitude toward grouping and his own evaluation 
of his progress in reading should also be taken into consideration 
in grouping, 
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Us$ of Tests in Appraising Irdvoidual Reading il&iKtp.'— When 
using the part scores on silent-reading tests for the analysis of the 
reading achievement of individual pupils with respect to certain broad 
categories, the teacher will find it helpful to employ whatever tables 
are provided by the authors of the various tests for use in changing 
the raw scores to standard scores or percentile ratings or some other 
type of derived score, so that the scores on the parts can be compared 
^ctly. The manuals of directions for some reading tests contain 
tabies of percentile equivalents for all scores, from the lowest to the 
highest. Some teachers insist that they do not understand percentile 
ranks, but the interpretation of percentiles is really very simple. An 
illustration will perhaps be helpful in explaining the use of percentiles 
in analyzing the scores made by pupils on the parts of a reading test. 
The following percentile ratings correspond to the rate scores, word- 
meaning scores, total-comprehension scores, and total scores made by 
six tenth-grade pupils on the Trader Silent Beading Test for grades 
7 to 10: 


Pupil 

Bate 

Word 

Total 

oomprehensian 


m 


3 




e 


Wm 

77 

77 


59 

55 

52 


95 


97 


£ 

1 

3 




A percentile rank shows the proportion of the pupils in a group 
whose scores are equaled or exceeded by the score of a given pupil. 
For example, the percentile for Mary Davis’s total reading score is 8, 
which means that this pupil is up to or above only 8 per cent of the 
tenth-grade pupils whose scores were used in setting up the norms. 
On rate of reading, Mary has a percentile rating of 50, which is exactly 
at the median or average for the tenth grade, but in word meaning 
and total comprehension she is in the lowest 3 per cent of the tenth- 
grade group. It appears that she does not need to increase her rate 
of reading, but that she needs to improve in vocabulary and power of 
comprehension. 

William Hill’s percentile ratings provide an even more marked 
contrast between rate of reading, on the one hand, and word meaning 

> See also pp. 284-216. 
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and total comprehension, on the other hand. This boy is m the 
hipest 10 per cent of the tenth-grade pupils in reading rate, but in 
the lowest 10 per cent in vocabulary and comprehension. I^bably 
he needs to learn to read study-type material more slowly, as well as 
to develop in knowledge of words and in ability to understand reading 
materials.. 

The reading-test percentiles of Earle Jones form a contrast to those 
of the first two pupils. He is a very slow reader, but he understands 
the meanings of words and comprehends reading material better than 
do three-fourths of the pupils in the tenth grade. Because of his 
relatively high word-meaning and comprehension scores, probably it 
is safe to put considerable pressure on tUs boy to get him gradually to 
increase his reading speed through practice. 

Alice Long is consistently close to average for her grade. Her 
scores give no indication of either marked strength or unusual weak- 
ness in reading. 

Phyllis Martin seems to be outstanding in all phases of reading 
measured by this test. In total reading score she has a percentile 
rating of 98, which means that in general reading skill she is in the 
highest 3 per cent of the tenth-grade pupils, as measured by this test. 
She should probably have great freedom in planning her own reading 
activities, but frequent checks on the status of her skfils are necessary 
if she is not to develop bad habits through lack of supervision. 

Joseph Sullivan, on the other hand, is much retarded in rate, word 
meaning, and comprehension. His total score is in the lowest 2 per 
cent of the scores of the tenth-grade pupils. He may require individual 
remedial teaching. Further diagnosis is necessary. 

It is obvious that an analysis of this kind does not carry the diag- 
nosis very far, but it is a useful beginning and one that can be made 
rather quickly. 

In the interpretation of all such test results, one should, of course, 
keep in mind the fact that there is nothing final in the scores on a 
sin^e teat of this kind. While considerable confidence may be placed 
in the results, as far as groups are concerned, the scores of an individual 
pupil may fail to indicate his true reading ability because of lack of 
reliability in the test itself, unfavorable conditions of administration 
of the teat, lack of correspondence between the material in the teat 
and the material in the courses the pupil is studying, and other factors. 

From a study of the results of the teste, students should understand 
better, as measured by the test, not only their general level of reading 
ability, but also some of their specific strengths and weaknesses. For 
the majority of students this knowledge supplies real motivation and 
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paves the way to independence in planning their own reading programa. 
Por example, the Neleon-Denny test may furnish high-sohool juniors 
and seniors and college students with valuable information, individually 
or in groups, about their vocabulary and methods of paragraph read- 
ing. The following information about a tenth-grade student’s knowl- 
edge of vocabulary was brought out in a discussion of his performance 
on the vocabulary section: 

V?heu we went over the words, we found that he had associated "idolatry” 
with “idols,” and knew what “felon” meant, although he had marked the 
wrong response on the paper. He said "decrepit” means “firm.” When 
I asked him why he marked “firm,” he said, "I couldn’t pronounce the word, 
so I guessed.” “Conflagration” was confused with “congregation.” Ha 
knew what “penitent” meant and thou^t he had marked it right, but he 
had confused it with the idea of “mourner" rather than "sinner.” He knew 
"omnipotent” from the line in the hymn that includes “omnipotent hand.” 
In fact, he seemed to know more about the Bible and hymns and church 
than most young people. "Allayed,” he thought, meant "allied.” 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test shows a student’s rate of compre- 
hension; comprehension of poetry; comprehension of words, sentences, 
and paragraphs; and ability to locate information. Unfortunately 
there is little or no variety in difficulty of material within each section 
of this test, so that for any one section the examiner cannot determine 
by the score how poor or how skillful the reader is in terms of easier 
and harder material. The followii^ is typical of the kind of informa- 
tion that may be obtained from a reading test with subtests, such as 
the Iowa: 

B — is in the tenth grade and his reading ability tends to be above the 

average. His comprehension score of 168 is at the 54th percentile. All his 
other scores am considerably above the median for his grade, with the excep- 
tion of those for poetry comprehension and use of the index. His standard 
score in poetry comprehension, 162, corresponds to a tenth-grade percentile 
of 25. In the use of the index ho has a standard Boore of 143, which is equiva- 
lent to a percentile of 12. The results of the test indicate that, although the 
pupil’s reading achievement is in general satisfactory for bis grade level, 
special attention could appropriately be directed toward increasing his com- 
prehension of poetry and improving hie fadlity in using the index of a book. 
In the interpretation of the scorre, however, one should remember that the 
parts of the test are rather short and therefore not Mghly reliable, and that it 
is desirable to check iow scores by observation and further testing of the pupil. 

In these ways— through observation and class contacts, informal 
tests, and standardized group reading test^it is possible to appraise 
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students’ reading ability in groups, with a minimum of interference 
with the regular school organization and schedule of classes. A more 
thorough diagnosis, through individual oral reading tests and other 
diagnostic procedures, will be described in Chap. IX. 

PROVIDING SinTABLE READING MATERIAL! 

In a rural school in one impoverished county the only reading 
material was the Sears Roebuck catalogue. In some communities 
raising money to buy books is a serious problem. In many communi- 
ties, on the other hand, there is a wealth of reading material that has 
not been utilized. After students have decided upon the kind of 
books and magazines they need, they can sometimes ferret out a great 
amount of material. They may know persons in the community who 
can help them obtain many books, pamphlets, and magazines of a 
recreational nature, besides other reading material that will help them 
solve their problems. 

In low-income regions the raising of money for books is particularly 
difficult. Some schools have supplemented the totally inadequate 
amounts allotted for the purchase of books in the following ways: 
by asldng each family to contribute a certain small amount; by enlist- 
ing the help of the Parent-Teacher Association and social and civic 
clubs; by holding fairs and box suppers, giving plays, staging rallies, 
and by other money-raising projects that are of educational value to 
children and adults. For instance, one school had a music festival 
for which the students in the art department decorated the outdoor 
court, and the music department prepared the program as part rf its 
regular music work. The evening was an inspiration to all who 
attended and brought in a goodly sum for the purchase of new books. 
High-school students themselves have each earned money to buy a 
lO-cent book or a 25-oent pocket classic, which they donated to the 
class library after they had finished reading it. 

The books sent to soldiers and made available in USO and other 
centers may be distributed to the schools after the war. In the mean- 
time, many valuable pamphlets are supplied without charge to schools 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, the National Dary Council, and other organizations. 
State or federal funds should be available to supply less fortunate 
communities with reading material that will make possible the 
improvement of reading. 

After the money has been raised, the next problem la .that of select- 
ing the books. To make a successful choice, two kinds of knowledge 

! See pp. 102-103, Chap. V and Appendix A.’ 
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are neoeaBary— (1) knowledge of the etudente’ reading needs, interests, 
and abilities; and (2) knowledge of books and the approximate level 
of difficulty of each. 

Students' interest in different kinds of material can be ascertained 
fairly well by close observation of them while they are reading. For 
example, Helen Carpenter reported her observation of a group of 
sixth-grade children, who had I.Q.’s between 76 and 90, while they 
were reading two short passage. The first story was about ghosis. 
When the pupils began to read, thmr faces werehoncommital, but as 
they proceeded, their expressions became animated and eager. No 
one raised his hand tor help on vocabulary, although there were words 
that the teacher knew were unfamiliar: “rooted,” “stunned,” “evil,” 
“whimper,” and “stuttered,” The pupils seemed to be able to get 
the meaning of these words from the context. They were eager to 
discuss “Who was the ghost?” Each pupil who gave an opinion 
read the part of the story that supported his point of view. Through- 
out the period there were spontaneous comments such as, “This is a 
good story." “When do we get the next chapter?” “May we keep 
this story?” The most frequently mentioned reasons, for liking the 
story were, “It is interesting." “It is exciting.” “Spooky.” “Pun 
to read.” "Could happen.” With evidence of this kind, the teacher 
had no doubt but that this story was interesting to this group and 
well within their ability to comprehend. 

Quite different was the response to another selection, "Cultured 
Pearls,” given to the same pupils to read, a week later. They remem- 
bered the ghost story and approached the reading period with eager- 
nets. The interest, however, soon died down. They began to raise 
questions about the meaning of the title and of some of the hardest 
words— "scientist,” “oyster,” “artificial,” “cultivated," "experi- 
ment.” They were not able to get the meaning of these words from 
the context, and their attempts to illustrate parts of the story showed 
lack of comprehension. Although the pupils gave some explanations 
for liking the story— “Won’t throw away pearls now when eating 
oysters,” “Tells you things,” “New idea "—there were no spontaneous 
expressions of interest as there had been about the previous story. 
The following week, instead of asking, “Do we have another story?” 
they said, “Is it another test again?" 

The observation of pupils while they were reading and their spon- 
taneous comments about the two sdections left no doubt as to the 
greater appeal of the first story. Several weeks later it was still 
remembered vividly and named immediately as the selection that they 
liked best, This procedure is suggested as a method of discovering 
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reading material, that makes the strongest appeal to different groups 
of adolescents and the difficulties encountered in their reading of less 
appealing material. 

In selecting books the librarian is an invaluable asset, for he knows 
books and keeps in touch with new books and with book lists of various 
kinds. If the aim is to provide suitable reading material for all stu- 
dents, everything from the comics to the classics should be available. 

A teacher may anticipate a span of at least six grades in reading 
ability in a class above the third. He needs to remember this in 
selecting materials for his class. A subject-matter textbook, if it is 
used, must be readable for as large a percentage of the class as possible 
and should be supplemented by other books suitable for the other 
children. If the span of reading ability is very great, it is better to 
have many reference books of varied difficulty and differentiated 
assignments than to concentrate on the mastery of one textbook. 
With selections of passages and vocabulary from the books proposed, 
the teacher should devise a test to determine the suitability of the 
boolm for the children. All the difficulties inherent in a book, including 
the table of contents, illustrations, questions, glossary, index, foot- 
notes, picture captions, vocabulary, sentence structure, and organizar 
tion, should be considered before attention is given to the format, 
the name of the author, or any other prestige consideration. 

Interest in reading for its own sake is rarely, a lasting motive for 
reading. But many children find enduring pleasure in reading about 
the things that interest them. For many years the unpsycholo^cal 
approach of the required book list— “These are good for you; let the 
cWps fall where they may.”— Med to recognize the importance of 
children’s interests for establishing the reading habit. A chasm 
resulted between what the children read outside the school and what 
they read perforce in school— a chasm of literary quality and content. 

■ When reading-interest surveys showed the nature of children’s 
reading tastes, schools began gradually to consider these in their selec- 
tion of material for class study. Still, many teachers failed to survey 
the tastes in their own classes and tended to take the general reading- 
interest survey findii^ as completely applicable to the students in 
those classes. 

There is need for a wider practice of some of the good develop- 
ments in the field of reading interests; (1) the use of book ladders, 
such as those developed by Dora V. Smith at the University of Mm- 
nesota, which start with titles of low literary quality that children 
commonly read and lead up through successive levels of books that 
have similar interest appeals but are of higher literary quality; (2) sur- 
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reys of interests and abilitm m the class, and individual guidance in 
book selection; (3) the compilation of school-wide reading-test scores 
and records of c^dren’s reactions to books, to determine the reading- 
ability range within which given books can be enjoyed; (4) the use of 
such book lists as Reading for Fun on the elementary level. Leisure 
Beading on the jumor-high-sohool level. Books for You on the senior- 
high-school level, and Good Beading on the college level, to broaden 
the area in which children may feel free to browse ; the use of such lists 
as Gateways to Readable Books and Gateways to American History with 
high-school students of low reading ability; and (5) permanent records 
of children’ voluntary reading, to be used as an index of development 
and to show the neglected areas into which certain students need to 
be steered. 

As the Second World War developed, a number of industrial cities 
experienced an Mux of children, many of junior- and senior-high-school 
age, completely illiterate or substantially so. This put a serious 
burden on the public schools. Hone of the reading materials that are 
available for use in elementary reading classes on the high-school level 
seemed suitable to these students. Most of those materials assume 
at least second- or third-grade reading abiUty. These newcomers had 
none at all. Much of the available material was too immature in 
subject matter. Materials that were illustrated showed little boys 
and little girls assuming childish postures and engaging in childish 
activities, producing a horse laugh from these denizens of the city, 
who were fourteen years old or more. If these boys had been old 
enough for the Army, they would doubtless have been put into reading 
classes and would have enjoyed the thrill of learning to read the Army 
Header, which soundly deals with the Army environment and Army 
words. Those junior-high-school teachers who had to think up some- 
thing fast to do for 40 minutes a day with these students found it 
impossible to locate materials at once easy enough and mature enough. 
They found that it was very difficult to create a reading program that 
would duplicate the effectiveness of the Army reader. Such a situsr 
tion, although it may be only temporary in some parts of the country, 
nevertheless illustrates the need for really mature subject matter that 
will appeal to such students as worthy of the dignity of their age and 
will present a group of ideas familiar enough and challenging enough 
for them to learn and to want to learn. 

From the reading material available, the teacher, with the help of 
the librarian and the students, may select the areas in which the group 
is most interested and choose as many books for purchase as the budget 
allows. Occasionally, when publishers are willing to send sample 
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copies for inspection, committees of students read jJI the books sent 
on approval and select for purchase those most suitable for the group. 
This highly motivated reviewing is excellent practice in reading for 
those who serve on the committee. 

ACQUAINTING STUDENTS WITH BOORS AVAILABLE 

After the books have become available, there are many effective 
ways of introducing them to students. In the classroom a bulletin 
board on which book reviews and the gay covers of new books are 
posted attracts attention. One teacher made effective use of the 
bulletin board by pasting pictures about the war, sports, important 
persons, and other topics, and by placing on a table bdow each section, 
books, bright little booklets, and magazine articles relating to the 
same topic. This material could be read in the library or checked out 
to be read in study hall or at home. The retarded readers were 
attracted by the pictures on the bulletin board and by the bright, 
illustrated pamphlets and magazine articles relating to the pictures. 
A reading corner in the claasroom where books are attractively dis- 
played, and where there are comfortable chairs and gay hangings and 
potted plants, invites recreational reading. 

Book reviews written by the students, sometimes on a country- 
wide basis and published in the Sunday edition of the local newspaper, 
disseminate students’ recommendations for reading. One ninth-grade 
group made bibliography cards with headings such as "Books about 
Real Girls,” “These Will Make You Chuckle,” "Adventure Ahead," 
and “Mystery Stories.” The cards were 8 by 14 in. in size, with three 
columns giving author, title, and a brief comment signed by the stu- 
dent who wrote it. These cards were placed conveniently on a table 
and students added items to them of their own volition whenever they 
read a book that they particularly liked, Tenth-grade students made 
similar cards on some specific subject of interest to them, using all the 
library facilities they could find. Among the topics chosen were 
“Aviation,” “Horses,” “Daniel Boone,” "Snakes,” “Quacks and 
Quackery in Medicine.” Grading another student’s book review is a 
stimulus to see whether a second critic also “felt that way” about a 
book. This also helps each student to become sensitive to good and 
poor features of book reviews. 

From time to time the teacher may read to the class exciting, 
dramatic, or humorous parts of books or magazine articles in which 
he wishes to stimulate interest and, after thdr interest has been 
aroused, invite the students to get the book or the article from the 
library or to read it in their free periods. Informal class discussion 
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of books read, Eunilar to the conversation of an intelligent group of 
adults, is an effective way of stimulating interest and, frequently, of 
elevating reading tastes, Reading charts for individual students not 
only give the student himself a sense of accomplishment and direction 
in his reading but, if. posted, inter^t his fellow students. 

Interest in newspapers and magazines was aroused in one school 
by creating enthusiasm for crossword puzzles and “quiz" questions. 
As a result of this interest, the use of the dictionary increased and the 
students read other material in the newspapers and magazines more 
widely. One ninth grade studied a few representative magazines of 
difierent types— family, science, travel, and fiction. These they 
evaluated as to types of articles or stories, types of illustrations, types 
of advertising, interest appeal, quality of writing, and reading diffi- 
culty. A tenth grade spent two periods on how to read newspapers. 
In the first period the students learned how a newspaper is constructed, 
how to get the most important news quickly, and how to evaluate a 
newspaper. In the second period as many different newspapers as 
possible for the same day were compared and evaluated by means of 
certain specific questions, such as “How does each of the headlines 
make you feel about Russia?” “Which words m the heading carry the 
most feeling Overtones?" “What is the editor’s purpose in each 
case?" 

Books may be advertised by posters that are of value both to the 
art student who reads them in order to select a subject for his poster 
and to students who become interested by seeing them displayed in all 
parts of the school building. Students in any class may be encour- 
aged to design and draw jackets for the books that they have read. 
On these covers they try to portray some feature of a book that will 
make otheis want to read it. More extensive art work depicting 
dramatic scenes from stories about aviators, cowboys, dogs, and other 
subjects is another way of introducing available books more 
widely. 

A special class in reading for enjoyment may be offered as an elec- 
tive. This class not only is a means of introducing students to new 
and better books, but also provides time for recreational reading 
within the school program. This is especially valuable in times when 
many high-school students are engaged in three or four hours of 
remunerative work after school hours. In one junior high school there 
is a reading-seeing-listening room that combines the qualities of 
browsing room, lounging room, music-appreciation room, and art 
center. Deep-cushioned furniture is used, the lights are pleasant, 
records of classical music are played at intervals during the day, and 
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a small but well-selected group of pictures, frequently cbangedj is on 
display. The students enjoy this room and like to spend their time 
there ; of their own volition, they read some of the good books available. 
Colleges might well include a room of this kind in their dormitories 
and student-union buildings. 

Book clubs have social and voluntary features that appeal to 
many students. These groups, sometimes scheduled during the school 
day, sometimes after school, are devoted to discussion of books, to 
exploration of new books, to reading short plays, and to special projects, 
such as setting up exhibits, pving an assembly program on books, and 
raising money to buy new books. One group, which had been making 
a study of communication by sound in a science class, did a great 
amount of reading to discover the right play for their broadcast. 
The speech department at a college near by cooperated by supplying 
a microphone amplifier and loud-speaker. A small room was used 
as the "studio” and an adjoimng classroom as the auditorium. 
Whenever situations like this can be created, in which students feel a 
real need for reading, interest is high and effort is put forth. The 
reading club may do much toward associating reading with enjoyment 
and pleasure. 

V^en a difficult book has to be taught, the skillful teacher tries to 
provide a background of experience that will make it more interesting 
and earner to read. For example, a teacher in the sixth grade, who 
was expected to teach Hawthorne’s story. The Great SUme Face, spent 
a period in which he and the children who had seen the mountain told 
the others about it. Several more periods were spent in looking at 
pictures of the region and in reading simple, illustrated books about 
American life in those times. Then the teacher read the first part of 
the story aloud, to familiarize the class with Hawthorne’s vocabulary 
and sentence structure and to interest them in the story. After they 
had finished reading the story themselves, they made a frieze depicting 
scenes in the story, to decorate their room. This required further 
reading to be sure the costumes and scenery were authentic. 

Highly interesting assembly programs may introduce new or espe- 
cially valuable books through book “sales talks,” dramatizations of 
scenes from books, lively panel discussions of reading, or a “guess- 
who” program presenting characters from books. Similar publicity 
for new books may be obtained through the school newspaper. 

Interest in other kinds of reading may be aroused by asking stu- 
dents to record all the reading that they do outade of books — street 
names, signs, menus, advertisements, and other “environmental read- 
ing.” If, in addition, they make a quiz of the material that “stumped” 
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them, the class inil discover many uhrecognised reading needs in their 
envlionment. 

A community survey of reading practices conducted by high-school 
students interests them in the availability of reading material and 
in the quality of the books and magazines that are read by people in 
their community. The investigators are often shocked by the poor 
reading habits that they find, and this concern is reflected in an 
improvement in th»r own reading interests and tastes. 

GinDING INDIVIDnAl, STUDENTS IN THEIK CHOICE OF BOOKS 

The teacher’s task is not to condemn the students’ reading, but to 
guide them to better reading. This objective may be best reached 
by letting them read what they wish at first, regardless of its literary 
value. Nothing is gained by prohibitions. The teacher will make 
most rapid progress by providing aetivities in which the students dis- 
cover for themselves that ability to read is of value to them and that 
they have the capacity to read better. This is the first step in assuring 
the use of the books available. 

Most guidance in reading will be done casually. When a student 
expresses an interest, the teacher may suggest a book along the line 
invested. If the interest is genuine and the book suitable, connection 
between the book and the pupil will be made. But the gap between 
where he is and where the teacher would like him to he cannot be 
bridged all at once; be cannot be expected to desert Terry and ihe 
Pirates for Ivanhoe. In the case of retarded readers, it is very impor- 
tant that the book or the article recommended be not too difficult; 
for if the student attempts to read material quite beyond him his 
impression of the futility of reading is confirmed. 

More systematic guidance of the reading program of individual 
students is desirable. Through guidance in their individual reading 
programs, students can be encouraged to broaden their reading 
interesta and include more reading of biography and social-science 
material as they progress through junior and senior high sohool. In 
a private school a class period each week is set aside for individual 
conferences. On "parallel day,’’ which is held in lieu of the class 
period on Friday, the boys remain in study hall until they are sent for. 
They come to the office of the English teacher singly. the average 
class, from 6 to 8 minutes can be allotted to each interview. If tlfls 
does not prove long enough, additional time is made by appointment 
during study hour that evening. 

During the first parallel session of the month the boy is asked what 
type of book he wishes to read that month. Often he himself sug- 
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geets the title of a book that he has chosen to read. If it is not 
approved by the teacher, or if the boy has no choice, certain book 
titles are suggested and the boy is sent to the library to browse, later 
reporting back to the teacher. The only hard and fast rule that the 
teacher makes regarding the choice of books is that half of the books 
for a given semester must be nonfiction. Subsequent sesMona are 
devoted to disoussing informally the progress that has been made in 
reading the book. 

Finally from the older boys a short, written book review of not 
more than 1,000 words, fewer if possible, is required— a real review, 
not an oldrfasMoned book report. The book reviews are judged for 
their literary merit, not simply as evidence that the book has been 
read. 

PLACE OP ORAL READING IN THE SCHOOL-WIDE PROGRAM^ 

In a group of below-average readers, some oral reading by the 
students as a group may be helj^ul. If each student has practiced 
the oral reading of his section beforehand and has learned how to 
pronounce new words, the group oral reading has the effect of improving 
phrasing and of providing an immediate stimulus to more efficient 
reading in the case of those whose silent reading lags behind the ordi- 
nary rate of oral reading. These desirable results will not be obtained, 
however, if the students stumble through passages too difficult for 
them and the poor readers feel embarrassed while the good readers feel 
bored. 

Occasional reading aloud by the teacher is abo a legitimate part 
of the total reading program. In addition to furnishing enjoyment, 
reading aloud by the teacher sets standards of good oral reading and 
is a means of introducing new books. It b sometimes the best means 
of pving retarded readers contact with literature that they could not 
otherwbe enjoy. Oral reading of the beginning of a new book makes 
subsequent silent reading of it easier by acquainting the students with 
the author's vocabulary and style. 

AROUSING TEACHERS’ INTEREST IN THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF STUDENTS’ READING 

Teachers, in general, are aware of the need for the improvement of 
reading. They feel that they cannot teach if the students cannot 
read. The results of a standardized test make the degree and extent 
of reading deficiency more concrete and abo personalize the problem. 
A vocabulary test on the words that each teacher expeoie students to 
know and tests of the comprehension of selected representative para- 

' See pp. 106-109, Chap. V, for disocesion of oral reading. 
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graplia from their texts and reference books show still more clearly 
the way in which students read the boob assigned. 

. Students who have left school write frequently, in no uncertain 
terms, of their reading difficulties and of the help that they wish 
their high-school teachers had pven them. These comments show 
teachers the kind of reading that their students do later on in life. 
Follow-up information of this kind is stimulating to both teachers and 
students. 

Another aspect that interests teachers is the relation between 
reading and school achievement, which has already been discussed. 
When a teacher realizes that a student may read well in one subject 
and poorly in another, she is more convinced of the necessity of teach- 
ing reading in her own class and the futility of depending entirely upon 
the English teacher or on a remedial reading class. Time is another 
element in the situation. One teacher realizes that unless some of her 
fifteen-, sixteen-, and seventeen-year-oId boys improve their reading 
before they leave school, they will probably remain nonreaders for the 
rest of their lives. Yet she has no free time for working with individual 
students or for developing new methods and materials for helping 
them. Her chief problem, as she sees it, is lack of lime. Time is 
obviously a factor. Under similar conditions, however, some teachers 
have made the improvement of reading an intrinsic part of their teach- 
ing, and have found time for work with individuals during periods of 
free reading or independent study. In a sense, unless the teacher 
takes time for reading, all the time pupils spend in study is lost. 

When teachers bepn to ask “How?”, they are ready for boob, 
pamphlets, and practical discussion of ways of improving students’ 
readhig. Particularly helpful to teachers are demonstrations of indi- 
vidual methods of diagnosis and remedial work and group methods of 
providing practice and instruction. As thrir knowledge and interest 
grow, they may be encouraged to experiment in their own Clasess. If 
they diacover an effective procedure, they will be glad to tell other 
teachers about what they have done that worb. 

CONTRIBimON OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF READING 

The principal must first recognize the need for improving reading. 
The principal of a school that offers work from the ^t thiou^ the 
eleventh g^e described the problem as follows: 

Somewhere we have failed to pve our children what is needed. The 
reading difficulties, the reading problems in our school are alarming. A test 
given by the County Board last spring showed that our ninthTgrade students 
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were, in general, two or three grades below the average reading level of the 
county aa a whole. 

The evidence from test results, plus studies of the part played in 
indiiddual failures in content subjects by inability to read and of 
improvement after instruction in reading, are effective means of 
increasing both the principal’s and the teachers’ awareness of the 
importance of reading. 

Recognition of the need should be followed by the sort of vision 
expressed by the same principal in the following words: 

I should like to see the children, each according to his capacity, develop 
through the varying stages and levels of reading, writing, and spealiig, to the 
fullest, with the intelligent guidance of their teachers. I should like to note 
improvement from absolute inability to read to the stage of recognizing, com- 
prehending, and using words and statements from the printed page of ordinary 
books, magazines, and papers. I have the duty to hdp my teachers find out 
the causes of reading difficulties, learn the remedial steps that can be taken, 
and acquire sound methods of instruction in reading. 

If the principal invites teachers to cooperate with him in developing 
the reading program, they are much more likely to become aware of 
their need for continued study and to welcome any effective plan of 
m-service education in reading methods that he can make available 
to them. 

It is also the principal’s responsibility to provide time for special 
instruction in reading, if such instruction is needed. Time has been 
provided in the following ways: 

1. A daily 30-minute period for reading obtamed by shortening the other 
periods by about 6 minutes 

2. Thirty minutes in the daily home-room period, when any necessary 
attention may be ^ven to reading 

3. Reading classes a full period in length twice a week in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades. If a special reading teacher is employed, he makes a 
written report on reading deficiencies and the results of reading tests, so 
that each classroom teacher may give attention to the weaknesses that are 
e^dent in his groups. 

The following is a summary of procedures that may be used by a 
principal in order to initiate and develop an interest in the improvement 
of reading in his school, 

1. Administration of a standardized reading test and analysis ofthe 
results. This is a useful procedure in showing the teachers the level 
of reading in the school and the wide range of reading ability in each 
grade. Unless the teachers feel the need for help in their reading 
problems, however, the test may simply be viewed as more work and 
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as a taig^ for their condemnation. Skillful use of the test will involve 
a discussion of the results with the teachers and decisions on classroom 
emphases to remove deficiencies in certain areas. 

2. Development of a reading program, which gradually grows 
out of the interest and experimentation of those teachers who are 
especially interested in this type of program. The best features of this 
program can ultimately be spread throughout the school. 

3. Rotation of remedial reading responsibilities in the school from 
year to year, so that ultimately every teacher becomes a teacher of 
reading. This is an arbitrary method of bringing the entire faculty 
into the program. A chief drawback is that the personality and 
background of many teachers are not conducive to successful work in 
a reading program. The attitude of some teachers is also unfavorable, 
but their initial attitude will usually be somewhat altered when they 
become informed in the field. 

4. The scheduling of a series of faculty meetings centered around 
talks by specialists and discussions of their suggestions; reports by 
various faculty committees; and mimeographed materials on the 
problems of reading, on the psychology and physiology of the reading 
process, on particular kinds of reading skill demanded by' different 
subjects, on the specific skUls needed for each subject and the specific 
ways in which a teacher of a given subject can help her pupils develop 
and use the skills necessary for the reading course. Case references 
concerning bright pupils who are doing well in some subjects but who 
are not developing the reading skills required in other subjects are 
enlightening, provided that care is taken in the selection of such 
cases to prevent the personal element from defeating all the good 
arguments that the use of objective information has built up. 

6. Follow-up of study-hall difficulties and complaints from 
teachers that certain pupils come to class unprepared because of 
inadequate reading achievement. This procedure is an especially 
helpful way to enlist cooperation, because it grows out of the teacher’s 
own realization that individual pupils need special help in reading. 

6. Use of questionnaires to graduates and extracts from letters 
by former students on thmr college or life reading problems and oon- 
ceming the advantages and limitations of the training in reading that 
they received in high school. If individual letters are discussed with 
the faculty, one should be sure that they are from graduates whose 
opinions are respected by the teachers opposed to changes in method 
or emphasis on reading. 

7. Calculation of correlation coefficients between reading ability 
and marks in courses or scores on tests. These results can be used to 
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ehow that in the Bubjeots requiring reading there is a substantial 
relationship between success and reading ability. Unless the explana- 
tion of the correlation coefficients is very clearly presented by a 
respected faculty member and is accompanied by additional illustrar 
tive data, the nonmathematical faculty members are liable to go 
home mystified and unimpressed. On the other hand, the statistical- 
minded faculty members will probably be unimpressed by the raw 
eorrelations, because they realize the influence of intelligence on both 
reading achievement and scores or marlrs. For this reason it is desir- 
able to present correlations obtained by procedures under which 
intelligence is held constant. 

8. Local oonstiuotion of reading tests in each teacher’s field. The 
teachers may be asked to select representative paragraphs from their 
textbooks and to make tests on words that they think important and 
questions that they would ordinarily ask on such material. The 
reading should be timed to see how long it takes the pupils to read the 
different kinds of material. A supplementary value in this procedure 
is that it helps to indicate the texts that are difficult for certain pupils 
and the specific nature of the difficulties. 

9. Analysis of textbooks in order to discover the kinds of diffi- 
culty they present to the student. An objective analysis of the texts 
with respect to anticipated student difficulties may be supplemented 
by evidence obt^ed from the study of the results of informal tests 
and observations of olaasroom difficulties by the teachers of each 
subject. This analysis can be tiie beginning of an appreciation of the 
need for additional references to enlarge on meanings that are difficult 
for students or that are too briefly (^cussed in the basic book. It 
can also help teachers see the need.for varying and enlarging upon the 
background information presented to classes that include pupils with 
serious reading difficulties. A variety of texts also makes possible 
differentiated assignments according to individual reading deficiencies. 

10, A study of pupils' interests reported by the librarian, which 
should check the carry-over of interests from classes to library and 
should increase the teacher’s appreciation of the differences in ability 
among students that require adjustment of teaching methods and 
textbooks. 

CONTRIBimON OF THE LIBRARIAN TO THE IMPROVEMSHT 
OF READING 

Librarians have a large share in providing experiences that help 
young people to become interested in books, to enjoy them, and to 
interpret what they read. Among the activities sponsored by libraries 
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are dramatibations and little-theater groups, community "sings,’' 
"nationality nights" with programs of folk songs and folk dances of 
different countries, exhibits of local handicrafts and colonial household 
tools, exhibits of pictures from public and private sources, games and 
walks for various purposes, garden dubs, handcraft groups, the making 
of Christmas wreaths, hobby groups, stamp clubs, radio programs, 
and motion pictures. In ways like this the librarian supplements 
reading with firsthand experience and creates situations in which 
reading seems desirable and necessary. 

Many libraries, however, do not make this approach to reading 
and do iittle to attract and encourage readers. Reasons given by 
young people for not using the library service in their communities 
indude the Mowing: other ways of using leisure time that are more 
appealing, difficulty with library rules and fines, books that are out of 
date, the bother of getting to the library at the times when it is open, 
and other explanations. One dissatisfied girl is quoted as saying, 
"I don’t hke their books. They are either fairy tales or too deep for 
me.’’ Too often the librarian has not made sufficient effort to supply 
individuals with reading material about things that are of vital con- 
cern to them. 

By visiting daases at the mvitation of teachers, one town librarian 
encouraged many school children to come to the public library. He 
brought new books with him that he thought would be particularly 
interesting to the group to whom he was speaking. He showed them 
some of the pictures, read appealing incidents, and made comments 
relating the book to their background and experience. The teachers 
with whom he cooperated were enthusiastic about this service. 

The librarian diouM be aware of the different purposes for which 
people read, so that he can supply the books they want and can sug- 
gest reading methods appropriate to their individual purposes. Start- 
ing from where people are in interests, tastes, and experience, he con 
gradually encourage them to extend their experience through reading. 
Knowing the reading needs and abilities of his public, through his 
contacts with them, he may be able to influence publishers to print 
more books that are suitable for these readers. 

The library should provide progressive reading experiences. Very 
small children can early become familiar with books through looking 
at them and handling them. First-grade children may have library 
cards as soon as they can write their names. Their exploration of 
books for pleasure should continue during elementary school years. 
In junior high school they should read eagerly and begin to do con- 
siderable reference work. In senior high school required reading and 
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other interests tend to crowd out recreational reading. Young 
married people tend to come back to the library, either to resume 
reading where they left off in high school or to find help on their 
present problems. 

One group of. sixth-grade children, who were not reading up to 
capacity, discuased with the librarian in their first library period how 
they wanted to use library time. Someone suggested that they could 
help other students by becoming “specialista” in some field. Bach 
child chose a field and built up a reference file on the subject. These 
files were to be a permanent part of the library and available for all 
who wanted to use them. Thus books in the library reinforced inter- 
ests that had been created elsewhere. When the school was asked to 
give a broadcast, this group was chosen to prepare it. They selected 
some of their “specialists” to report on books that they had read. 
Many favorable comments on the broadcast reached the students 
and pleased them greatly. This project was a significant experience 
for them. The slow readers obtained excellent practice by reading 
rapidly many books below their level of reading ability in order to 
canvass the field. Old interests were strengthened and new interests 
were discovered. It was an excellent opportunity for the librarian to 
become better acquainted with individuals; it had all the values of a 
worth-while, cooperative enterprise. 

The school librarian works with teachers, parents, and students. 
He is a resource to teachers, helping them to find references on the 
topics that they are studying in class, suggesting new books for stu- 
dents’ recreational reading, and supplying books for classroom libraries. 
He also cooperates with teachers in helping students to acquire the 
best methods of locating information. To the teachers’ professional 
growth he may contribute by keeping them informed concerning new 
curricular content, textbooks, courses of study, reference books on 
teaching, and visual aids. In a college the librarian may supply 
dormitory as well as classroom libraries. In one college, rotating col- 
lections of 250 books were placed in residence halls. Thus, during the 
year, students in a single residence had immediate access to 1,000 
different books. 

The library should be the reading center of the school. A well- 
equipped Ubrary is the student’s most important laboratory. There 
students will find books and articles that will illumine and heighten 
their interest in required reading, increase their sympathetic under- 
standing of and curiosity about a subject, and make it real and imagi- 
natively stimulating. Thus the librarian helps to make study a 
delight, instead of drudgery. 
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The libiama eupplies whatever books or magazines students are 
interested in; he is ^ert to opportunities to guide them to something 
better in the same held and, eventually, to extend their interests to 
other fields. This he does in many ways. For example, one school 
librarian arranged books of different literary quality according to 
specific subjects so that he could say to a student who had been 
enjoying a book of poor literary quality, “You’ll find other stories 
like this on the same shelf.” 

Both librarians and teachers may stimulate and guide students’ 
reading by attractive and well-planned displays and exhibits, informal 
talks about books, a favorite-book poll, and mimeographed or printed 
bibliographies on special subjects. A mimeographed book-review 
magazine, written by young persons who use the library, may be the 
responsibility of a library club. 

Whereas teachers are Hkely not to know books, librarians are likely 
not to know students. Knowledge of both is necessary. One librarian 
recognized this need when he said: 

I think a librarian should know more about the reading problems of young 
people in order to guide them better in selecting their books. Too often we 
know our books, but for various reasons do not get them across to the young- 
sters. I hope to learn how to help the boys and girls rend more and more in 
an eye^b^oadening field, taking them from their present level to higher ones. 

As the librarian serves at the desk of a high-^chool or a college library, 
she has a chance to study the reading trends in her school as well as to 
discuss reading interests and problems with individual students. 
Thus she performs a valuable readers’ advisory service. 

The librarian supplements the teachers’ instruction in the location 
of material After students have discussed their reading programs 
individually with their teacher or, as a group, have formulated a 
problem for study, they may have a conference with the librarian, 
to leam how to locate materials and otherwise use the resources of the 
library for a specific purpose. A quick way of orienting students to 
the library, at the beginrdng of the year, is to have them fill in a 
mimeographed chart of the reading room, indicating where different 
types of books ate located, such as travel, aviation, biography, science. 

In one school, from the seventh to the twelfth grade, every student 
becomes acquainted with the location of books on the library shelves, 
the card catalogue, and the use of the Readers’ Chdde and other indexes. 
Teachers take older students to the public library, where the librarian 
helps to acquaint them with the ways of finding material in a public 
library. Then they are given an assignment to find material relating 
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to a topic in one of their ooursea. ’ They make out cards and compile 
a bibliography, for which they receive credit m that course, as well as 
in English, The film, “Pound in a Book,” available through the 
Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, is a useful md to instruction in 
the location and use of reference material. 

Even graduate students need expert help in locating books that 
they need. For example, a student, Mr. G, studying for his master’s 
degree in history, received a great deal of help from a librarian inter- 
ested in the field of reading. Mr. G admitted that he was finding it 
increasingly difficult to keep up with extensive reading, Ha was 
swamped by a mass of detail. Moreover, he was distressed by his 
inefficiency in finding material for papers that required bibliographical 
research. His difficulties were specific and his needs were simple to 
diagnose. Obviously, his work and study habits were inefficient. A 
rearrangement of his daily schedule for study and exercise heiped. 
Demonstration of how to examine a book for important features before 
reading it— i.e., considering the table of contents, preface or introduc- 
tion, and introductory and summary chapters— showed him how an 
author selects and organizes material. By examining the author’s 
clues for each chapter and making a preliminary reading of each sec- 
tion before beginning to take notes, he learned something about select- 
ing and organizing central ideas.. These exercises were supplemented 
by specific directions in the location of material for his special field of 
history; 

1. Careful expUnadcn of the card catalogue as the index of all material 
on a specific Bub]ect available in a given collection and as the storting point 
for o bibliography. 

2. Description of special indexes to periodiools, such as the Readers' 
Guide, and of selective bibliographies of history, especially, Channing, 
Hart, and Turner, Guide to the SMy and Beading of American Hietory; 
lamed, Idteratvre of American Eistery; and GrifSn, Writings on Ammcan 
History, 1906 to Date; discusaian of the value of bibliographies in encyclo- 
pedias of history and dictionaries of biography, as short cuts to ths key books 
in special fields. 

3. Explanation of guides to spetial libraries and special collections, 
especially Green sad Morris, Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American 
History (1600-1800) in the City of New Ycrh, an invaluable timesaver for the 
historian in search of primary sources. ‘ 

4. Description of Dutcher, Diredions and Suggeetions for the Writing qf 
Essays and Theses in History, as an aid k the selection and organization, as 
well as k the location of material. 

These aids were all unknown to Mr. G. Introduction to the knowl- 
edge and use of them saved him untold time and energy. 
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In a teacheis college or school of education the librarian may offer 
a course on library science to equip teachers to. perform some of the 
services of librarian in a small school. Subjects such as How to Use 
Reference Books and Book Selection are stressed. The student may 
be tested by being required to compile a suitable bibliography on some 
special subject. 

A brief summary of common library practices in a developmental 
reading program is offered below. It is arranged according to the 
amount of cooperation the librarian has achieved or may expect from 
students and teachers. A librarian may easily skim through for sug- 
gestions that she may not as yet have tried. 

Level I. Activities requiring little or no cooperation from faculty:' 

1. Become acquainted with lists of books for retarded readers. Bememher 
that library assoelation lists are likely to be based on the choices of good 
readers rather than on the abhities and maturity of interests of retarded 
readers, 

2. Develop your own lists of easier books on the more mature levels of 
interest; for students’ use, list by interest, not by grade level of difiSculty. 

3. As this list is made and used, add comments on the sex, age, personality, 
and interests of the persons who like the books. 

4. Have students make comparisons of the books as to difficulty so that 
you can get a sense of the relative difficulty of books dealing with a 
certain interest. 

6. Make ladder lists from easier to harder books on a given subject. 

6. Gradually buy the books that would interest your poorer readers (14). 

7. Have bookmarks listing good books in different centers of interest, 
starting with easier books. 

8. Form a library club. 

9. Print a book-popularity table in the school newspaper. 

Level n, Aetirities requiting some faculty and student cooperation: 

1. Draw attention of the faculty to newer books that would appeal to 
their classes and suit the poorer readers. 

2. Agitate for reading scores on pupils— to have testa administered if 
they have not been given and to have access to the scores if they have 
been given. 

3. Have the students help you make an interest-centered card file or a 
one-interest poster or book display by writieg brief annotations, signed 
as endorsements. 

4. Have assembly programs introducing new books. One idea might be 
to flash various exciting pages on the screen, thus proving to the poorer 
readers that they can read some of your books. Talks or plays based 
on the books could also be a part of the program. 
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6. Help teaehera to secure books on the various units in their subjects 
which mil be easy enough for the poorer readers. 

Level ni. Activities requiring oon^derable cooperation: 

1. Procure data from the lower school on the interests of the incoming 
class and prepare for them by displays in the library — ^bulletin-board 
blurbs, showcaaes of book jackets with comments relating to a given 
center of interest, books of high interest and easy reading open to a 
sample page. 

2. Arrange with teachers for visits of their classes to the library for orienta- 
tion, special reference work, book talks, or leisure reading. 

3. Visit certain classes, showing new books and holding discussions on the 
value or appeal of eaoli. 

4. Have the English teachers gjve you the reading scores on their students 
and notes from the students to you indicating the kinds of books they 
particularly like or feel that they need; then arrange to have small 
groups come to you to look over the materials you think that they might 
like. This is fine for English composition and a good introducinon to 
the librarian as a friend. 

6. Plan programs of summer and leisure reading or reading in connection 
with classwork for individuals with given difficulties. 

6. Enlist the cooperation of library- or writing-club groups to write and 
illustrate materials on a given topic that is highly appealing to poor 
readers but for which there are no easy books. These original materials 
can be bound and used as introductory reading to establish concepts 
through pictures, careful definitions, and simple explanations of the 
topic. This project may be, for instance, a cooperative effort on the 
part of a science teacher, an art teacher, an English teacher, and their 
classes and the librarian. 

CONTEIBirriON OF THE OCIDANCE WORKER 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF RBASINa 

Guidance and the improvement of reading are inseparable. The 
principal frequently asks the director of guidance to assist in develop- 
ing the school-wide program of reading. The largest percentage of 
problems referred to deans and counselors axe educational-guidance 
problems, many of which involve reading and study habits. One 
dean of girls in a junioivsenior high school, who has responsibility 
for developing the guidance program in the school and also teaches two 
classes, is fully cognizant of the relation between reading and guidance; 

In my classes I come up against reading problems; likewise in my work as 
dean and guidance director of the school 1 find a great many educational- 
guidance problems that seem to originate with reading problems. I have 
problems of students not knowing bow to read and not knowing how to study. 
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and this often is the real cause of their not getting along better in their school- 
work. As guidance director I also have conferences with the elementary- 
grade teachers and tnd that many of our high-school problems can be traced 
to reading problems there. Consequently, I feel that much can be done to 
help solve this problem in our school. 

If the guidance worker has had preparation in methods of teaching 
reading, he can assume leadership among teachers in this respect, 
passing on to them suggestions, materials, and devices useful to them 
in their classes. He may be asked to plan and conduct classes in 
the improvement of reading. Certainly, in his counseling, he will 
meet many seriously retarded readers who need the intensive study 
and treatment described in Chap. XI. 

CONTRIBUTION OF THE TEACHER OF EACH SUBJECT 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF READINO 

As we noted in discussing the contribution of the principal, the 
teacher's first step is to become aware of the reading problem and to 
have a vision of the improvement m reading that is possible for his 
group. One teacher in a junior high school stated his goals as follows ; 

I expect my eighth-grade students to read orally with some degree of 
appreciation, and to read silently or orally with comprehension of the material. 
I expect them to further that understanding by increasing their knowledge 
of vocabulary and by analyzing (along lines necessarily not too complicated) 
the structure of certain types of literature and the behavior of the people met 
through reading. 1 always hope to develop at least the first step toward 
critical analysis of literary matter. My aims along these latter lines, how- 
ever, are realized only in a very few cases, owing to a peculiar problem facing 
our junior high. Most of the students are unable to underatand dghth-grade 
literature; a few cannot pronounce a printed word as simple as "majority." 

Another teacher, who. has spent much time directing plays in 
school, has attempted to correlate the communication arts in his 
regular classroom teaching. One of his claases has organized an 
English-class radio program, another has compiled a book of short 
stories, a third edits a class magazme. The successful operation of 
these programs depended upon a real desire on the part of the students 
to communicate to each other information that they had read or had 
written themselves. He says; 

My hope in teaching reading in junior high school has always been to 
broaden the reading interests of my students. I attempt to "expoBe” them 
to types of literature with which they are either unfamiliar, or in which they 
have had no interest, and, through class reading and discussion, to incoiporate 
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these into their already established mterests. It is my hope that students 
rnll recognise certain standards in readings of their own choice, and that their 
selectione in reading will be based on sound criteria. 1 have never used comic 
books as illustrations of poor reading matter, but have rather tried to suggest, 
through discussion of other types of reading which the student can readily 
associate with eotulos, the value of better types of reading. 

On the other hand, teachers have been known to stimulate genuine 
interest in the folk heroes of America by starting with Superman and 
leading to Paul Bunyan, Davy Crookett, and Daniel Boone. 

Teachers in every subject have opportunities, through reading, 
to teach students to think. They ask such questions as What is your 
evidence for that statement? May new facts have been discovered 
since that book was written? How do you know that is a true story? 
What has been said on the other dde of the question? Questions like 
these help students to learn to be more precise and accurate in their 
statements, to distinguish the true from the not true, to seek and 
evaluate evidence. Teaching students to read in order to think 
straight is one of the teacher’s most important tasks. 

Bach teacher should accept the student where he finds him and 
guide him as far as he can go. Whether he is teaching a heterogeneous 
class or a group selected because of reading difficulties, individualized 
instruction is necessary. This can be achieved in part through the 
use of a wide variety of recreational and practice material with indi- 
viduals, The class as a whole may be divided into smaller, more 
homogeneous groups, and instruction may be pven to one group while 
the others are engaged in doing practice exercises or free reading. 
Individual assignments, home-study programs, and teachers' com- 
ments on individual students’ work are other ways of adapting instruc- 
tion to individual needs. Encouraging students to work out programs 
for the improvement of their own reading is one of the best ways of 
helping each student to develop his reading potentialities. 

Cooperation among teachers on the reading problem is essential. 
In one consolidated school, for example, 

... teacher cooperation was very good, and each of ua tried to aid the others. 
We tried to make the pupils see that certain words and certain readings as 
well as certain skills could be used in many classes, and not just in the one 
in which these were assigned. For example, the English teacher would 
accept books on history for reports, and pupils were encouraged to give, as 
oral reports, material which they had learned in science or agriculture or some 
other subject. This lessened, somewhat, the reading burden, and fostered 
interest in what was read. 
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Vorioua departments may work out projects together, in that way 
giving the student more time to do his work thoroughly and to read 
more widely on one subject of special interest to him than would 
otherwise be possible. There is a prevalent tendency for each depart- 
ment to consider its own work so important that it makes dispro- 
portionate demands on the student’s time. As a result, the total 
accumulation of required work prevents the student from doing wide 
and intensive reading in any £e!d. By conferring about their reading 
requirements and combining projects, teachers may avoid giving rise 
to the idea that reading is an intolerable burden. 

Teachers should realize more fully that helping students to read 
more efficiently is part of their professional job, not something in 
addition to it. There is real danger that a “reading program” will 
be viewed by teachers as an extra task, over and above their teaching 
of the subject. However, if teachers conceive of their job as the 
development of the best potentialities of every student, if they possess 
the personal qualities of patience, breadth of interest, ability to inspire 
confidence, considerateneas, and understanding and appreciation of 
young people, the success of the school-wide reading program is 
assured. 
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CHAPTER VII 

READING m THE SUBJECT FIELDS 

Many teachers of such subjects as geography, history, mathematics, 
science, and English would do something about the reading problem 
in thar fields if they knew what to do. Some of them try to make a 
careful selection of a textbook, so that the one chosen will be easy 
enough for almost every student to read. Others, realizing that no 
one textbook fits all the students, go to a great deal of trouble to 
differentiate assignments and books according to their guesses about 
student ability. 

Most of them know that their students range in reading ability 
six or more grades, not because they are of different chronolo^cal 
ages, but because their abilities, opportunities, and application to 
studies have varied. These teachers know that some read faster and 
comprehend better than others. A few know also that their particular 
subject requires a special kind of reading or several special kinds, and 
that students who have not yet learned how to read in these different 
ways must be taught, if they are ever to become well acquainted with 
the subject. 

Reading instruction in each of the different content fields is more 
effective than instruction in one subject only. Under present condi- 
tions, reading ability is not always successfully transferred from one 
field to another. Better results can be expected if students are made 
more aware of the processes by which they read effectively in each 
subject. 

Certain reading procedures, however, are common to many sub- 
jects. In reading a textbook or any other key book in a field the fol- 
lowing steps are necessary: 

1. Read the preface and the chapter headings and glance through the 
book to get a sense of direction and perspective— an idea of what the author 
is trying to do and of how this book or article fits in with one’s previous knowl- 
edge and present need. 

2, Read to grasp the main idea of each paragraph, noting the relation of 
one idea to another and the important details that support the main idea. As 
the student reads, he should form the ideas into a pattern based on lus previous 
background of experience and knowledge in the field. 

169 
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3. Make the main iOeoe vivid and memorable by looking at illuBtrationa; 
collecting anecdotee and other material that support the main ideee; making 
charts, pictures, and graphs; reading supidemeutaiy material on the subject; 
summarizing the facts in an outline or a prScis or in a “qdz" program, and 
comparing different views on the subject. 

4. Read creatively, anticipating the author’s ideas, guessing, and support- 
ing the guesses with fact and lo^c, jotting down tangential ideas and ques- 
tions, measuring facts against one another and against personal experience. 
When reading a book or an article from a personal slant, two persons may 
derive entirely different ideas. However, these flights into one’s own personal 
realm of meanings must he based on a clear understanding of what the author 
is trying to say. 

5. Relate this book to other books and articles m the field. 

These steps cannot be followed unless the books are within the 
individual’s range of oomprehension. No advantage is gained by 
requiring a student to read a book he cannot comprehend. Only 
confusion and dislike of reading result because of insufficient command 
of language, reading ability, low mentality, or lack of experience, if 
he cannot grasp the author’s meaning. He would gain more, for 
example, from Frank Beal’s simple story of Hit Carson than from 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 

Common reading abilities may be developed by one teacher who 
assumes basic reaponsibility for the improvement of reading, while all 
subject-matter teachers reinforce these learnings in their own class- 
rooms and teach the reading methods peculiar to their own subjects. 

There is obviously considerable overlapping among reading 
abilities in different subjects. Artley (2) obtained a coefficient of cor- 
relation of .79 between the scores of 242 eleventh-grade pupils on a 
general reading comprehension test (Cooperative English Test C, 
Beading Comprehension, Form Q, measiudng speed of comprehension 
and level of comprehenmon) and measures of reading comprehension 
in the social studies. If the same relationship bolds in the actual 
reading situation, the work in reading that the English teacher does 
should improve students’ reading in the social studies, and the social- 
studies teacher who develops skills in comprehension will contribute 
to improvement in reading in other fields. 

Swenson (18) studied the relationship between 217 eighth-grade 
pupils’ scores on a general reading test (the Traxler Silent Beading 
Test, grades 7 to 10) and on tests in science that he constructed. 
'The latter contained passages like those in the texts and references in 
use in science classes and were similar in form to the Traxler test in 
their methods of measuring speed of reading, vocabulary, and com- 
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pr^ension. It waa found tliat pupils rating high in vooahfulary and 
comprehension in the reading of science material, as a group, also 
rated high in the general reading test, and those who rated low in 
science were similarly low in general reading material. Swenson’s 
study adds another bit of support to the impression that a good reader, 
as measured by one type of reading test, is likely to be a good reader 
of other kinds of material. In individual cases, however, this is not 
necessarily so; nor does it fallow that a science reading test is a good 
prediction of one’s ability to read Ivankoe. 

Going a step further, Corrigan (6) tried to measure the extent to 
which 24 weeks of special drill in reading carried over into other sub- 
jects. The differences between the mean scores of the control group 
and those of the reading group in the history test, the biology test, and 
the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test were all statistically significant. 
These results led to the conclusion that instruction in reading is likely 
to produce some improvement in other subjects. However, statistical 
significance does not answer for the individual case; and certainly it 
is unreasonable to conclude that a general reading exercise program 
can substitute perfectly for the teaching of special reading techniques 
in each class as they are needed. 

EXAMPLES OF INSTRUCTION IN READING IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 

English in a Reading Class. — In the senior year of a traditional 
public high school, the English teacher made an effort to follow a 
difficult prescribed course of study in English literature, which required 
the students to read books by Pepys and Lamb, Shakespeare’s Richard 
the Third, modem one-act plays, short stories, and works of the chief 
romantic, Victorian, and later nineteenth-century poets. The 
teacher first discussed with the students the great variety of material 
included m the course, the time and interest and effort they were 
willing to expend on it, and their present methods of reading and 
study. Out of the discussion grew an appreciation of the need for 
reading widely different material in different ways. Eor example, 
they learned that a whimsical essay such as Lamb’s Dream Children 
must be approached differently from Macaulay’s Essay on Warren 
Hastings. They also discussed the personal nature of literary experi- 
ence and the values they could expect to get in return for the time and 
energy expended. 

This preliminary discussion was followed by daily laboratory 
periods in the reading of literature. The teacher was interested in the 
way the students approached each assignment, tried to understand 
th^ difficulties, and gave instruction and practice in overcoming 
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them. If the author’s vocabulary presented a difficulty, he spent 
some time in illustrating and discussing unfamiliar words, and teaching 
the efficient use of the dictionary. If students were failing to get the 
main ideas of paragraphs in a particular essay, he helped them to 
study the way in which that author builds his paragraphs, and gave 
them practice exercises— based on paragraphs in the essay— in select- 
ing the main ideas, choosing the best title for a paragraph, and answer- 
ing questions designed to bring out the relation between a main idea 
and supporting details. Throughout the year part of each period 
was spent in overcoming reading difficulties encountered in this unsuit- 
able but required English literature course. 

Class Procedures in Teaching the Reading of Poetry.— The poetry 
required in many English courses in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
does not appeal to students of this age, boys especially. They say, 
“Poetry is sissy, and I don’t like it.’’ They do, however, like a good 
story. Knowing this, a teacher introduced poetry with some lively 
narratives, having as few difficult idioms and as little poetic reversion 
as possible. He usually read the poem aloud to the students while 
they read it silently, and then asked them to tell the story as well as 
they could in their own words. When they compared their account 
with the original poem and tried to analyze the difference, they usually 
could see how much vividness and beauty tbeir version had lost. 

In other selections they watched for the flashing phrase and the 
words that suggest far more than they say. Then one student read 
aloud a part that he particularly liked; another student wanted to 
read his choice, and a beginning in shared appreciation was made. 
This appreciation took more definite form as they discussed some of 
the methods by which a poet gets the effects that he wants— how he 
often omits words that are essential in prose, how he sometimes inverts 
the usual prose order, how he uses unusual or “peculiar’’ worda to 
create a certain feeling. Browning's “How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix” appealed to almost all the boys. The swing 
of its lines is contagious — "quite jazzy,” one boy said. It helped to 
make them realize that they feel poetry when they read it properly. 
After reading and enjoying poetry in this way, one science major, 
who had previously thought poetry “silly stuff,” was discovered by 
his mother one day alone on the porch reading her volume of Robert 
IVost. 

Various forms of exercise may mcrease the students’ ability to 
concentrate upon and to appreciate poetry. But teachers should be 
sure that any questions they ask are helping students to concentrate 
in a sensible direction. “Practice is art” oniy when the practice 
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contributes to the realization of sound objectives. The wrong kind 
of exercise would befog or hamper a young mind more effectively than 
a more casual reading of the original passage, Consider the relative 
value of these two exeroiaea in appreciation of Matthew Arnold’s 
lines; 


Oh, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautifol, so new 

Bath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

1. The alarme are confused beoauae of . . . darkness— shouting— flight— pain. 

2. The poet believea that in this world he can rely only on . . , truth— justice 
— ^lova — ^hope. 

In the first of these exercises the statement itself is unimportant and 
confused, and the qualifying words from which choice is to be made 
are irrelevant and undifferentiated. The second exercise is better, 
in that it is importantly concerned with the selection quoted and 
testa the subject’s compiehensioh of the one element of security pre- 
sented in the passage. However, even this kind of intellectual appre- 
ciation is not a substitute for the organic reverberation that Housman 
says is the test of real poetry. 

Improving Reading in Social Science.— In one large city system 
the Mowing procedure was used with heterogeneous classes in the 
social studies. On the basis of the results of informal tests (see pages 
188-199), three or four groups were formed, according to levels of 
reading ability. Pictures, maps, pictograms, charts, books, and 
magazines from many sources were collected for the class library. 
The students’ interest in the library was so keen that they contributed 
much relevant reading material on different levels of difficulty. As 
different kinds of pictorial material were brought in, the class spent 
some time in learning to get information from each of these sources. 
For the retarded readers, the teacher selected the most suitable books 
in the Unit Study Series (20) and the Poughkeepsie Writers’ Guild 
Series. From the Gateways to American History Series (4) she selected 
books on topics in American history at appropriate levels of difficulty. 
For individuals who needed practice in certain skills she provided 
workbooks or practice exercises in skimming, interpreting paragraphs, 
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finding the central thought of a paseage, indesdng, locating pertinent 
information, disregarding unessential data, and interpreting maps and 
diagrams. 

Each group had a leader who could work with its members, if 
necessary, while the teacher was engaged in instructing another group 
that was in greater need of his help. The students entered into the 
planning of the work in their groups and made suggestions as to better 
ways to carry it on. Subgroups of four or five were formed as students 
felt the need for drill on some special skill or for some other particular 
experience. 

With seriously retarded readers the teacher found some time to 
work individually, having them read aloud from, selected sources, and 
pving them special diagnostic and remedial aid along the lines sug- 
gested on pages 229-273. With, some of these students he made a 
special effort to build the self-confidence and security essential to 
success. 

The unit organization in the following plan provided opportunity 
for individual initiative and for instruction in reading; 

In our world history classes we use the unit method. During each unit 
the student is expected to work on either an individual or a group activity. 
He ia usually permitted to select the type of activity he prefers. Many aug- 
gestions are epven, but if the student has a personal interest or can suggeet an 
ori(dnal activity on the topic we ate studying, he is encouraged to follow it. 
He is given a card, on which he writes his name and the activity on which 
he has decided to work. 

Before the students go to the library to work on tbmr activity, the librarian 
and I take the cards and jot down one reference on each. We consider the 
student’s ability as well as the to|nc on which he is working. 

In this way, the student is not overwhelmed by a long list of books, and 
he has something with wMch to start. After he has read the information 
from the one book, he can use the card catalogue, the Headers’ Chdde, or other 
sources to find additional information. 

The librarian has found tins card system a great help, because he knows, in 
advance, the topics on which the students are working and can frequently 
arrange special exhibits. It also ^ves him an opportunity to talk with indi- 
vidual students regarding their problems. 

In these times, articles on current affairs have hi^ interest value. 
Students should be encouraged to read news magazines and current 
books, to listen to news broadcasts and commentators, and to interpret 
modem events in the light of historical perspective. In one class, 
the students chose to spend about 30 minutes a day on discussion of 
current problems. The boys were particularly interested in airplanes, 
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aubmarmes, and new methoda of transportation. Popular Science 
and Life were their favorite magarines. Sometimes they shared stories 
with one another. 

Singing, too, has a place in the social-science class. Many songs 
written about historical events, legends, and people arouse interest 
in and supply background for the reading of history. For example, 
an eighth-grade group that had been studying the Civil War chose as 
a project “Songs of the North and the South.” The students asked 
whether Hiey would be permitted to sing in class the songs they had 
found. The teacher said that they might if they would take respon- 
sibility for the program. It was the heat student-conducted class of 
the year. Even the poor readera enjoyed reading about John Howard 
Payne and Stephen Foster. Singing gave them new words and word 
sounds in an entertaining Way. ■ 

A group of seventh-grade students became interested in Erie Canal 
ballads. Although the music for these was not readily obtainable, 
they got the “feel” of the songs by reading in rhythm. Even the 
diaiact did not bother them. They liked “Low Bridge, Everybody 
Down” best. If the teacher makes reading live, the students will 
enjoy and remember it. 

Oral reports likewdse stimulate reading. Individuals or small 
groups responsible for presenting special topics to the class learn to 
use various indexes to find sources of information. They also acquire 
a conception of reading as communication and realize that knowledge 
gained through reading should be used to help others and not merely 
be filed away in one’s mind or in a notebook. 

Building their own reference file is another valuable reading experi- 
ence for students. It has been dracribed as follows by a high-s(^ool 
teacher. 

In my aodal-stuifies classroom I have two files, one legal mze, the other 
6 by 8 in. The materials in each are arranged according to the units we are 
studying. 

The legal-rized file is used for clipinngs, pictures, and magazine articles. 
Whenever I or any student oomes across an article or picture that we think 
would be suitable for a particular unit, we clip it out and give it to the com- 
mittee in charge of the file for that unit. Since we have a limited space in 
the file, at the end of the unit the committee goes over the material brought 
in and decides wbat is worth filing iot future use. 

In the 6- by 8-in. we file suggmted activities and references. Frequently 
a student comes across a book, suitable for a particular unit, for which I have 
no card. He makes out a card giving the following informaiion; author, 
title, city, publisher, and copyright datef and notes whether it is in the school 
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or the public library. If a atudeot comes across an article in a magazine 
that cannot be cut for the legal-sized file, he is asked to list the article on a 
card for the 6- by Wn. file. 

'While the student is working on his activity, he may think of original 
projects; if so, he writes his suggestions and ^ves them to me. If I think 
they are suitable, I add them to my file. 

Of four techniques of studying history— repetitive reading, marginal 
note making, outlining, and prficis writing— Arnold (1) found no one 
technique, as used by 242 college students, consistently superior to 
another. Marginal note making and underscoring seemed to be 
superior to outlining, but students did apparently as well using one 
technique as another. The efficiency with which any technique is 
used probably depends to a great extent on the student's habits of 
study. More intensive research is needed to determine which methods 
are best. 

Certain new testa in the social studies purport to measure abilities 
in line with sound objectives. The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Test of Application of Principles in the Social Studies is an attempt 
to measure ability to see logical relations and ability to evaluate 
arguments. The Cooperative Test Service’s Test of Social Studies 
Abilities, Experimental Form Q, purports to appraise knowledge of 
sources, ability to organize, ability to interpret, and ability to apply 
generalizations. Independent-school norms, as well as those for 
public schools, are available for this test. The Cooperative Test 
Service’s Survey Test in Social Studies was constructed to measure 
“achievement of a topical content nature in the several social studies 
areas.’’ 

Improving the Reading of Science.— To provide a rich background 
of experience m science, in addition to laboratory work, some teachers 
make use of motion pictures on scientific subjects and of excursions to 
industries and health and welfare agencies. Both motion pictures 
and excursions are preceded and followed by discussions in which 
pertinent questions are raised. Still more varied experiences are 
obtained by members of the science club, or the Junior Academy of 
Science, which includes in its program reports by members, speakers 
of note, demonstrations, and motion pictures. 

To encourage wide reading in science, one teacher calls for volun- 
teers to look up additional information whenever the text does not 
^ve sufficient information on a subject or leaves some of thw ques- 
tions unanswered. 'When it is necessary, he suggests sources of 
ihforination. He leaves new popular-science magazines, pamphlets, 
and books where students can read them in thmr spare time. 
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To encourage thoughtful reading of science material, a teacher may 
give students passages of different Hnda; a news article, a literary 
description, and a science article— all of the same length (17). After 
they have read all three articles and answered questions on them, a 
discussion of the time required and of the methods used for successful 
reading of each brings out clearly the need for slower reading of science 
material; for precise comprehension of each scientific term and formula; 
and for deriving sound soientific generalisations from the experimente, 
demonstrations, and desciiptions presented. 

Certain words often present cfffficulty because of shifts of meaning 
and because of special scientific meaning. "Bource,” used in connec- 
tion with the study of water supply, is a hard word for many students, 
in spite of the fact that it is short and apparently simple. In biology, 
“to cross ” may mean to hybridize; and “expose” has a special meaning 
when it is used in connection with bacterial plates. One girl, when 
asked to draw conclusions from an experiment, made a labeled diagram. 
In a biology textbook for high-school students such words as "altim- 
eter," “anemometer," “atmosphere,” “barometer," “elevation,” 
“gauge," and “precipitation" occurred. The teacher, anticipating 
difficulty, made a list of technical words in each chapter and prepared 
a vocabulary test of the following type: 

Directions: Race in the space the word from the list on the board that best 
suits the meaning of the word or sentence listed; 

—The layers of aic that ace around the earth 
—Instrument for measuring the amount of moisture in the air 

This he introduced as a diagnostic test to gauge some of the difficulties. 

In a college class in chemistry, the students, approximately sixteen 
to eighteen years of age, varied greatly in school background. Aca- 
demically, most of them were not ready for college. They did not 
know how to study and their reading of chemistry, to which they felt 
completely alien, was quite uncritical. The first step in improving 
their reading was to find out how they read their text and references 
in chemistry. To do this, a test such as that described on pages 
122-124 was given. The results showed clearly their inability to get 
the pattern of thought in a passage, to select the main points, to 
remember important details accurately, to draw inferences, to make 
generalizations, and to understand technical words. The few stu- 
dents whose comprehension was high were asked to describe their 
method of reading the passage. 

A great part of the responsibiEty for self-analyBis and self-guidance 
was placed on the students. « They were encouraged to analyze their 
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enors on weekly quizzes and to try to think through why they were 
doing poorly and how they could do better. This attempt frequently 
led to conferences with the teacher and a more systematic exploration 
of strengths and weaknesses in their science and mathematics back- 
ground, their reading methods, and thtir vocabulary. As the students 
felt the need for practice in certain skills, the teacher tried to provide 
suitable practice exercises, usmg passages in science books as practice 
material. He frequently used 10 or IS minutes of the class period 
for practice in a particular science-reading skill with which the class 
as a whole was having difficulty. Sometimes there was a work period 
in which the best readers served as tutors to individuals or to small 
groups who were having difficulty. At the end of the period, all spent 
a few ncinutes discussing the beet method of reading the assignment 
for the next day. 

The laboratory work provided opportunity for practice in reading 
and interpreting directions. The accuracy or inaccuracy of a student's 
reading was apparent as soon as he began to set up an experiment. 
Errors in performing the experiment were traced back to errors in 
reading, and ways of avoiding this kind of error were discussed with the 
individual. 

An effort was made to arouse the students’ interest in wide reading 
in the field of science. For this purpose, popular-sdence articles and 
books were made available and credit was given for voluntary reading. 
Among the materials provided were Popidar Science Magatine, 
Popukr Mechanica, The Science Digest, and Anumng Stories Magazine. 
The improvement of reading in chemistry proved to be important, not 
only for success in that field, but also for the pervasive feeling of self- 
confidence that results from mastery of a difficult subject. 

Reading in Mathematics.— In a mathematics class conducted as a 
laboratory, practice and instruction in reading may be given whenever 
the need for them is indicated. Common words with special mathe- 
matical meanings and technical terms that may be recognized but not 
invested with accurate and precise meaning should bo studied. If 
mathematical words are read, written, and used, as well as explained, 
they will become a part of each student’s scholastic equipment. It is 
obviously an important part of the mathematics teacher’s job to teach 
the meaning of the technical words in his field. 

Instruction and practice are also needed in the reading of problems. 
Frequently the sentence structure of a problem needs to be analyzed. 
Exercises in stating what is given, what is to be found, what relation- 
ships are involved, what contribution is made by each word and phrase, 
and what clues there are to the understanding of the problem as a 
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whole are needed to focus attention on the reading of the problem. 
During tins kind of practice, computation of the problem should be 
omitted, especially with students whose approach to problems is to 
begin juggling figures in the hope that the right answer will slip into 
place, much as one can sometimes solve mechanical puzzles by assidu- 
ous manipulation. Practice in reading mathematical material may 
be carried on with the class as a whole, with smaller groups having 
common difficulties, or with individuals. 

Although recreational reading in mathematics is not so readily 
available as in other subjects, there is a recreational aspect that should 
not be neglected. There are interesting books of riddles and “ catchy ” 
exercises that students enjoy repeating to their friends. Hogben (Q) 
has clarified mathematical concepts for many persons. The biog- 
raphies of mathematicians and the early history of mathematics make 
interesting reading. 

The following practices are designed to compensate for the diffi- 
culty of a mathematics text. 

1. Help students to become familiar nith mathematical concepts through 

a. Having them read comparable lessons in an easier text first 

b. Using the approaches of an easier text in preparatory lessons 

e. Having better students write a verbal problem in tW own words, 
using shorter sentences instead of one long, involved sentence; and 
hectograph these amplified versions for all students to read 

2. Help students understand the nature of a problem by having individuals 

a. Invent verbal problems that refloat a common life problem that can 
be solved by the method under study 

b. Insert nonessential facts in problems of a known type, and have the 
class find the essentials for solution 

e. Compare similar problems differently worded to see that different 
words may have the same meaning 

3. Aid students in reading the problems in their regular texts by 

0 . Encoura^ng the prereading of lessons, with questions at points of 
difficulty 

b. Having a student committee look ahead for trouble spots and clarify 
the difficulty 

0 . Having better students help poorer students and report to the teacher 
what their difficulties are and how they are overcoming them 

d. Having students for whom a difficulty has been clarified explain it 
to the class at a subsequent meeting 
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e. Cultivating in the students the haUt of looking back for helpful 
Infonnation, using the index or page-number references in their 
notebooke 

/. Eliminating or chanpng verbal problems whose wording presents 
an ambiguity 

Q, Having students do as much as they can toward the solution of a 
problem, before reading the textbook explanation, until they meet 
a difficu% and feel the need of explanation 
A Writing in notebooks simple explanations of processes that are 
poorly explmned in the text 

4. Ghve effective instruction through having better students tell how they 
have unraveled a puazUng problem; having them illustrate 

а, Reading for a general impression 

б, Reading to identify the unknown 

c. Reading details to convert specific words and phrases into symbols 

d. Reading to relate these words and phrases to one another 

e. Reading for the statement of equality 

5. Help students build a mathematical vocabulary by 

a, Ha'^ng them write in their notebooks a list of new words, illustrating 
each, if possible, and uting them in phrases or sentences 
1. Ha-ni^ studentii make a list of words or phrases that have caused 
difficulty, converted into mathematical terms 

c. lasting a few new or troublesome words on the board, each accom- 
panied by an illustration or a definition, and encouraging their use 
informally in class 

d. Giving frequent tests and exercises involving new or difficult words 
s, Using the first few minutes of each class iu dramatisations, panto- 
mimes, qda programs, or experiments involving new and troublesome 
words 

/. Giving practice in visualizing the meanings of certain words and 
phrases by having students bring in illustrations, moke their own 
lUuBtrations, match words with proper pictures 
g. Hadng the students contribute their illustrations and original work 
to a file of helps for future olasses 

A. Giving practice in deriving meanings of new words through all the 
means provided by the text; context clues, definitions, illustrations, 
experiments, 

ANALYSIS OF BOOK AND STUDENT PRETEST 

The first opportunity a teacher has to do something about reading 
is iu selecting texts and references for the course. There are certain 
features that make a book difficult and baffling or easy and usable. 
It is important that as many students as possible find the book, and 
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hence the subject, easy and eiyoyable. The book can make all the 
difference in the establishment of favorable or unfavorable attitudes. 
Hence, if the teacher is free to choose his own texts and references, 
he should certainly view the possible books from the standpoint of 
readability. 

If a teacher is assigned a text instead of being given a choice, he 
still has an opportunity and an obligation to do something about 
reading. In this case, it is not a matter of whether to accept the book 
or not; the book is there and must be fitted to the students somehow. 
Both those who can choose and those who cannot are faced with the 
same problem: what are the reading assets and liabilities of this book? 

Another problem is added to this. Suppose that a book is analysed 
and found to have many points in its favor. Suppose that it provides 
many student helps. Can all the students use them? A wonder- 
fully organised, ea^y worded, well-illuetrated, highly usable textbook 
can be a delight in the hands of a skillful reader but a thorn in the 
side of a poor reader, just as a fine motorcar can fly like a dream in 
the hands of a skillful driver and stall like a mule for an amateur. 

The job of the teacher is, then, twofold: (1) he must analyse the 
textbook for its reading hazards and helps, and (2) he must test the 
students to see which of them can use the textbook skillfully and which 
still have a variety of things to learn about reading m this subject 
or reading this particular book. The analysis of the textbook would 
be hard without some guidance, such as that in the outline given 
below. The appraisal of students’ abilities to use the book would 
require guidance in making the test, and time to give it. The needed 
guidance is given below in a column parallel to that on the analysis 
of the textbook. With regard to time, it may be said that this test 
need not be given all at once. In fact, in some cases, that is not 
feasible.' The test need not steal time from regular assignments, 
either. It may, instead, be embodied in the first several assignments 
given in the course. Desirably, these assignments would be carried 
out in a supervised-study situation so that each student would surely 
do his own work. 

FORM OF ANALYSIS AND PRETEST 

TexStooi Analysii Pretest for Stvdents—to Mtaeurt AMUty 

to Use Text 

Taile qf conienb 

Is it meaningful or eryptio and couched Read the table of contents and wnte a 
in technical terms? sentence describing the scope of the 

author's study. 

What is the meaning of item T 
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Con the student uee it? 


Is the organization clear? 


Chapter heaiinpt, eMeaiintt, marginai 
headinge 

Are the headinge suitable titles toe the 
contents? 


Can the student use them as a ^de to 
effective reading? 


Is the organization clear? (Sometimes 
subheadiogB or maiginal headings, 
not parallel in importance or thought, 
are printed as parallel. Students 
should realize ttus.) 

Intredvctian and earmdry 


In what chapter will you find Item 

? (Use the exact wording of 

the author.) 

In vhat chapter will you find Item 

7 (Paraphrase the author's 

wording or mentian a topic which 
might bgically be expected under a 
certain chapter headh^.) 

How did the author determine the 
order in which he put his chapters? 
How can you tell? 


(If so ;) Head a section and give it a title. 
See if your title corresponds in thought 
to the author’s. 

(H not:) Summarize the contents of the 
various parts of the chapter in sen- 
tences or headings of your own. 

Head the chapter headings, subheadings, 
and marginal headings and tell what 
you think the chapter is about. Give 
the gist of the chapter without repeat- 
ing the author’s headings or makiog 
it too long. Jot down a few things 
you know about this topic from your 
own previous experience. (This indi- 
cates the student’s real understanding 
of the headings.) 

Make an outline showing the relation- 
ships of the marginal headings and 
subheadings to each other and to the 
topic of the chapter. 


Does the chapter have an introduction (If not;) Looking as the title of the 
and a summary? chapter, write a sentence suggesting 

how the topic concerns you. 

After reading the chapter, write a 
sentence expressing the main points 
the author seems to be trying to make. 

(If so :) Head the introduction and the 
summary and write in a sentence the 
main idea the author is trying to set 
forth in this chapter. 

What might make another good title 
lor this chapter? 
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lUutlmliont 

Kctures: Are the pointa the author 
wishes to make clearly brought out 
in the picture? 


Are the captions helpful? 


Are the pictures placed iu a convenient 
location in reference to the printed 
matter? Or do they require much 
turning of pages and losing of the 
place? 

Tablet, grapht, and chartt 

Are the relationships clearly indicated 
by the labeling, the orgamsation, and 
the representation? 


Are the captions helpful? 


Mapi 

Are there any distortions, such as a 
rough edge indicating a break or 
omistion in the map, an inset enlarg- 
ing a portion of the map, or a global 
perspective showing the outer curve 
of the earth and reducing the sice of 
the outer countries and oceans? 

Does the key amply provide the infor- 
mation needed for interpretation? 


What points do you think the author 
will take up in this diapter, oonnder- 
ing what he has implied in his intro- 
duction and summary? 


(If not:) Tty to get supplementary illus- 
trative material to compensate for 
and clear up misconceptions. 

(If so;) Look at the picture on page 

and list the tMugs it tells you 

about 

(If not:) Write a better caption for the 
picture. 

(If so:) What does the caption help you 
to notice in the picture? 

Where is the picture illustrating what 
the author says on page para- 
graph .? 


(If not; clarify these things for the 
student as he comes to these illustra- 
tions in the text.) Does such and 
such a fact as pictured in the illustra- 
tion seem reasonable, and why or 
why not? 

(If so;) Answer the question that 
requires the reading of the chart or 
graph. 

(If not:) What would he a better 
caption? 

(If so:) What does the caption mean? 


(If so; draw attention to them and ask 
what they mean.) 


(If not; give assiatance where it is 
needed.) 

(If so:) Locate 

What is the distance betwe 
and.-_ ■? 
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Axe the captions helpful? 


QwHioni 

Aie there questioos at the bepimmes 
of the chapters? 


Are there questions at the ends of the 
chapters? 


Dp the questions suit the teacher's pur- 
pose? 

Suffieited adimllet 

Are there actlrities suggested at the 
ends of the chapters? 


Are they activities that the student can 
do independently or in groups, with 
or without elaborate equipment, with 
or without teacher help? 


Give the latitude and lon^tude of 

Look at the map and tell why the 
were able to maintain peace 
while others warred. 

Look at the map and tell what 

kinds of work the people of 

probably do. How can you tell? 

(K not:) Study the map on page 

and give it another title. 

(If so:) Put the meaning of the caption 
into your own words. 


(H not;) Looking over the chapter 
headings, subheadings, and marginal 
headings and illustrations, what ques- 
tion do you think you should have 
in mind as you read? What do yon 
want to find out in this chapter? 

(If so;) What facts does the question at 

the beginning of Chapter lead 

you to expect to find in the chapter? 
Read the chapter to answer the 
question. 

(If not;) After you have read Chapter 
, make a list of impor- 
tant questions you think the chapter 
answers best. Write down your 
answers briefly. 

(If so:) Bead the questions at the end 

of Chapter List the kinds of 

information you must look for in the 
chapter in order to answer these 
queetions. Bead the chapter and 
answer them. 

(If not; substitute others and see whether 
the student can answer them.) 


(If not; make up your own activities.) 
How can you prove the facts pre- 
sented in this chapter (especially 
for science or mathematics)? How 
can you use the facta, etc.? 
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Do tliey help the student understand 
the text better (tie up with his life, 
provide concrete examples, cut across 
the organisation of the material in a 
new way, require thinking versus 
sheer memory) and provide for repe- 
tition and hence retention of impor- 
tant ideas? 


Focatulory lists 

Is there a vocabulary list at the close 
of the chapter? 


Are these crucial words or ate there 
others equally important for the 
students to remember? A hard word 
of only passing utility to the student 
will not be remembered anyway; 
hence, effort may better be directed 
toward other things. 


(If not;) As you read Chapter, 
check the new words you think impor- 
tant to know, last these and write a 
definition of each in your own words. 

(H so:) After you have read Chapter 

write down the meanings oi 

the words listed on page 


BMiography 

Is there a bibliography at the dose of 
the chapter? 


Are the titles in the bibliography an- 
notated? 


(If so:) look at the list of books on 
page 

In which ones may you find more 
information on the following: ? 

Which volume will probably give 

the latest mformation about 

(student should note date of publica- 
tion here)? 


Italics, capitalisaiion, or (ofdfnce type 

Are the important ideas capitalised, put 
in italics, or printed in boldface type? 


(If not;) What idea in section— , 

page——, do you think the moat 
worth remembering? 

(If so:) Which ides on page —does 

the author think the most important? 
Give this same idea m your own words. 


Ivdssi 

Are the items in the index well chosen 
for the needs of the student? Can 
the student use the index? : 


Write the numbers of the pages on 
which you may expect to find informa- 
tion on the following' — 
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Put some of these into the exaot trords 
of the author. 

Pnt some in other words, which the 
student must translate to those of the 
author. 

Use some items that are subheads under 
items in the index, to show whether 
the student knows how to use these 
subheads. 

GUamy 

Can the Student use the glossary? Indicate by phonetic spelling how you 

would pronounce the following words: 

Paragraph ilruiiuri 

■What kinds of paragraph etmcture does Write in a sentence the idea you must 
the book present? remember above all in the first para* 

1. Paragraph in which the main idea graph on page (Other para- 

is of prime importance; graphs indicated) 

a. Mala idea stated first 
h. Main idea stated last 

c. Mein idea net stated in so many 
words but to be gathered by the 
reader from the cumulative effect 
of the ideas presented 

d. Complex main ides, with a sub- 
ordinate idea given first 

2. Paragraph that enumerates char- What is important to remember in this 
actors, qualities, or elements in a paragraph? 

group or situation 

3. Paragraph that enumerates a What is important to remember in tMa 
sequence of events or points in a paragraph? 

logical progression 

4. Paragraph that compares or relates What is important to remember in this 

two sets of data paragraph? 

Are the paragraphs well constructed for (If not:) how can you help the student 
unity and emphasis? to read the text?) 

SerUenct sfniefurs 

What kmds of sentence structure does 
the book present? 

1. Easy sentence structure 
a. I^rt 

h, Smple, presenting subjeet first, 
than verb and object 

2. DifiScult sentence struetun 
a. Complex 

h. Corhpound 
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e. Inverted (bcgiiuiingwith‘'theie 
aie” or a ptepadtional phraee, 
•ubject coming lest of all) 

d. Long, full of qualifying phtasee 
and clauses 

e. Compact, giving the essence of 
the idea instead of illustrating 
it, or containing only one idea 
per sentence. It is easier to 
read several sentences, each 
contributing to a whole pletuze, 
than to read one sentence with 
all these ideas packed into it in 
concentrated form. 


Give sn illustration of the point the 

author is making in sentence 

page 


Genera! racahulory 
Are there few rare words? 

Are the meanings of the rare words re- 
vealed by the content?) 


Technical mdbviary 

Arc there pronunciation helps? 

Are there definitions to make the mean- 
ing clear? 

Are there context dues? 

Are there concrete examples? 


Speed and eemprekeneion 


Give the meanings of the following 
worda‘_ page. etc. 

Give the meanings of the words that 
are left out of the following passages. 
(Here, lift sentences from the text 
containing hard words with context 
clues to their meanings. Leave blanks 
in place of the hard words to see 
whether the student can benefit from 
the context.) 

Give the pronunciation of the following 
worda (Same technique can be used 
here as for glossary.) 

Give the definitions of the following 
words in your own words. 

Read paragraph , page , and 

write in your own words all you know 
about_— from this reading. 

(If not:) What examples of have 

you met in your experience? 

(If so:} What examples does the author 
give of ? 


If the above analysis and test do not take account of the kinds of questions the 
teaohsr usually asks in assignments and class discusdons, he should incorporate 
in the test a set of his typical questions, which the student should read first 
before he reads the chapter to answer theih. The teacher should classify these 
questions for himself according to the reading skill involved, such as reading 
for the main idea, reading for a few important details, reading for a sense of 
sequence or outli^g, and reading to draw oonclusions or to infer. Thus he 
can learn what skill the student lacks. The students should be timed when 
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leading to ansrrer such questions so that the teacher vill have some idea of the 
length of assignment appropriate to the abilities of the different readers in his 
class. A good technique is to have the students mark in their books the places 
in which they are reading after they have read for 10 minutes. Another method 
is for each to nusc bia hand when he has finished so that the teacher osn note 
the length of time taken. 

MarWng the Pretest.— On a pretest of this kind, the object is not 
to see how much the student can do, how high a score he can make, but 
rather to find out what kinds of things he can or cannot do. Thus 
the marking of the pretest is rather simple. A total score of items 
correct would be of no value. The assignment of values to each item- 
five poinis here and two points there— would be equa.lly futile. The 
only important consideration is whether the student gave a satisfactory 
answer or not. If he did, his success may be indicated by a plus (+) ; 
if he did not, his failure may he indicated by a minus (-). 

Sample Test on Junior-high-school Level. — In a reading-methods 
course at Brigham Young University in the summer of 1944, Mr. Q. 
Grant Gardner, principal of the junior high school in Payson, Utah, 
analysed the tecrtbook he expected to use in his civics course for ninth- 
grade students. His plan for and disoussion of the resulting pretest 
Mow: 

The following list of reading abilities represents a beginning approach 
for a group of etudents who have bad little of this type of direction mnce they 
left the elementary reading program. How much they had there is in some 
question. As they become more able to read effectively under these types of 
aituations, other more refined abilities may be added. 

Most of the abilities listed will be tested in the survey of reading abilities, 
and all will be developed in exercises forming a purposeful study in units to 
follow. The reason why not all of the abilities are tested in the survey is that 
this type of test does not lend itself readily to a few of the skiUs that follow. 

The following skills in reading' are thought to be necessary to the study 
of citizenship, and will be developed further in this paper: 

1. Locating information 

a. Use tables of contents and indexes 
h. Use materials alphabetically arranged 

c. Use the dictionary effectively 

d. locate information in maps and graphs 
s. Skim for answers to questions 

/. Locate information in pictures 

> Many of these were obtained from H. K. Bennett’s A Flan for Dirtded Study 
Throufh Warh^ype Rtading, Klipto Loose Leaf Co., Mason Qty, Ioto, 1939, 120 
PP'. ; ■ , 
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2 . Comprehendhg or interpreting wtiat is read 

0 . Find answers to direct questions 
6. Answer questions from memory after reading an assignment 

c. Use related words in getting the meaning 

d. Prove a point by citing words or phrases from a text 
a. Select items from the text as references 
/. Follow direcdons 

g. Define words or phrases from the context 

h. Becognlze similar ideas 

1. Paraphrase sentences and paragraphs 
Bead rather extensively to find answers to involved thought questions 

8. Organizing, summarizing, outlining, and evaluatmg what is read 

a. Find the key word in a sentence 

b. Select the main thought or idea in a paragraph 

e. Bearrange material into groups 

d. Summarize a paragraph, topic, or section of material from an 
assignment 

a. Select from an assignment the important points 
/■ Organize material around a definite problem 

g. Supplement ideas read with personal experience 

h. Make a simple outline of facts 

4, Ability to remember what is read 

a. Analyze what it is necessary to remember 
t. Organize material as an aid to memory 

Swvty Test gf Furdomenlal Reading AhUiiiee Necessary /or Redding a 
Nirdh-grade Ciliienihip Teel. — ^Though it lacks the objectivity of standardized 
teats in reading, which determine specific abilities of students to use their 
text effectively, this brief test attempts to give some indicallon of specific 
skills possessed by students in doing the type of work they will be called upon 
to do during their study of the problems of citizensWp. The purpose of such 
a test, of course, is to determine as nearly as possible just what assistance 
students will need in developing skiUs for specific situations such as those 
listed above. 

The questions or problems are based on the first chapter of the text (6, 
pages 1-18), Wings over America, and are keyed back into the specific abilities 
referred to above. The test does not deal directly with the problem of rate 
in reading, but it is planned that at intervals during the course short test 
exercises will be administered that will measure rate of reading as well as 
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1, Lo«k over ihe title of the chapter and the topic headings quickly and then 
write in one sentence what you think the chapter will be about (S-d)A 

2, Look over the following questions before you read the chapter Wings over 
America. See if you can find the answers to the questions as you read. If you 
fail to find all of the answers this way, skim through the story again and find what 
you missed. Then answer each question briefly in writing (La, I-e, i-a, 2-li), 

Questions 

a. In what way is every farmstead a kingdom in itself? 
h. How may Ughways be compared with rivers? 

c. Name several networks that link oommunities together. 

d. List reasons for believing that farmers and city folk depend on one 
another. 

e. Why is farm land near the city more valuable than farm land many miles 
away from it? 

J. Explain why suburbs grow up at the edges of oities. 

g. Why is a great city sometimes compared with the hub of a great wheel? 

h. List several sections into which an average town or city is divided. 

i. What is meant by a civic center? 

3. See if, after your reading, you can answer these questions, You may find 
help in the fallowing books besides your text (l-e, 2-b| 2-j, 3-d) ; 

Abnolo, Iosxfh L, and Dobothv J. Banks, Building Our Life Together, 
Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1911, 744 pp. 

Ecmonson, Jambs B., and Artbue DoNnuraAU, Cilia in AmericanlAfe, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1041, xiii + 702 pp. 


Questions: 

a. Compare houses in “hCilionairsi' Row” with those in the slum section of 
Huntingtan. 

h. Mention ways in which the smallest village and the largest city are alike; 

then name several diSerences between the two communities. 
e. Bow is your community different from the small eommunities Bob saw 
from the airplane? 


4. See if you can discover the meanings of the fallowing words and phrases 
without the use of a dictionary, by studying each in its relationship to the rest 
of the sentence. 

Arrange the words in alphabetical order at the left-hand margin of your page. 
When you have decided on the meaning of a word, write that meaning as briefly 
as you can opposite the word— in one word or phrase, if possible (1-b, 2-c, 2-g) ; 


maned 

approached, 
aqueduct, . . 
subutbs..,. 
teeming,.. . 
kimonos. . . 
tenements.. 


Page Paragraph 
4 2 

8 8 

8 2 

8 3 

g 2 

11 3 

13 3 


^ The number and letter refer to an objective stated in the preceding outline 
of skills to be achieved. 
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{. Turn now to page 6 of your atoiy, Bead again the first paragraph of the 
toj^e, Towns from the Air, and then see If you can summarise the paragraph In 
one dearnnit sentence (3-b, 3-d). 

6. Bead again the beginning of the story down to the topic, The World Below. 
Now see if you can sunmariso this part of your story in one sentonoe (3-B, S-D). 

7. You will note that the story is divided into subdivisions called topics. 
Be^nning with the sentence you have just written in question 6, and using that 
as sentence number one in your outline, enlarge each of the nine topics into a 
sentence that as nearly as possible suggests the part of the story appearing under 
that topic. On completion of this problem, you will have a sentence outline of 
the chapter (2-H, S-E). 

8. We are told in this story that Bob and his mother are just returning from 
Japan. Sea if you can find anything about Japan in your text outside this chapter. 
When you have found the information, state it briefly in your own words and give 
the reference es to where you found it. Also state what means you used in locat- 
ing the information (1-A, 3-B, 3-D). 

9. lost other chapter titles in the Table of Contents that sound as if they 
might tell us more about farmers (1-A). 

10. What changes have come about in American life sinee 1700 as represented 
by the picture graphs on pages 14-18 (1-D)7 

11. Name two ways shown in the picture bn page seven in which space is 
saved in the building of reBtaad tracks (1-F). 

Note for students: If you come across any hard words in the reading necessary 
to answer any of the questions of the test, write the word down below your answer 
to the question. Bemember that one very important skill in reading is that 
of reading directions to do something. This skill is involved in every one of 
your questions. Be sure you know just what to do before you begin. If the 
directions are not eleac to you at first reading, go over the problem. Following 
directions requires slow, careful reading. 

Sample Test on College Level . — A slightly different approach wsb 
used at Western Reserve University in the construction of two tests, 
one in science and the other in history, for first-semester guidance of 
freshmen in those courses. In the esse of the science test, an inter- 
ested professor asked his students to compile the questions that he 
asked in class and on the periodic and final examinations. An analysis 
of these questions showed that the professor was interested in having 
the student know statements of biological law, sequences in biologioal 
histories, the elements or characteristics or members of a biolo^cal 
group, the definitions and functions of biologioal terms, and the 
identification of scientists. These were the facts for which students 
were to be held responsible. If they could not read the test for these 
facts, they would obviously fail the course. Therefore, a pretest had 
to be constructed on this bams. 

The textbook used in the course was studied for passages contain- 
ii^ the types of information in which the science professor had shown 
interest, and five passages varying in length from one to five paragraphs 
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were selected for the pretest. One of these passages contained a table 
and another a graph. Desirably, of oourse, there would also have been 
a picture to be interpreted or reproduced, but none was included. 
Each passage contained one or more of the kinds of information the 
students would have to notice and memorise in order to pass the 
course. 

On the college level there are three main questions that must be 
answered before a student can be given specific help in studying in a 
given oourse. They are (1) What does the student freely select to 
remember in the material he must read? (2) Can he read for the 
kinds of information the professor wants him to get, and if not, why 
not? (3) Can the student remember the information that he intend 
to remember? 

To obtain the answer to the first question, the entering freshmen 
were given the five passages and some fresh sheets of paper. They 
were told to read these passages as though they were parts of an assign- 
ment in the subject. After reading each, they were to jot down the 
notes they would normally take, in order to remember as much as 
they could expect to remember in an assignment of that length. In 
other words, they were given a free situation in which to demonstrate 
the kind of preparation they would consider adequate. The results 
showed whether they were able to pick out the points that the professor 
would be interested in or whether they missed them, whether they 
tried to remember too much, whether thmr note taking was systematic 
and meaningful. As the students finished this exercise, they took 
their papers to the examiner’s desk, and a record of the time they had 
taken suggested whether the students would be spending too much 
time or too little on such an assignment. An alternative exercise 
would have been to have the students underline important points 
rather than take notes, but the note taking was considered a valuable 
feature. 

For the answer to the second question, the examiner gave each 
student, as he finished the first task, sheets containing questions that 
the professor would normally expect the student to be able to answer. 
Bl anks were left for the student's answers. In addition to these 
questions, the sheets contained words in the passage that were expected 
to cause difficulty in comprehension. The student was to indicate 
the meanings suitable to the context. The student was directed to 
reread the passages to answer these questions and to assign appropriate 
meanings to the hard words. 

If the student could answer the questions in this second task but 
had failed in the first, it would be apparent that his was a problem of 
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selecstioix of important points, of tuning himself to the professor’s 
special interests and watching for them. If the student could not 
answer the questions and also failed to assign the correct meanings to 
the hard words, he would obviously have to do something about 
mastering the vocabulary of the textbook. If he assigned the correct 
meanings to the hard words but could not answer the questions, care- 
ful qnestionii^ on the meaning of each sentence might reveal the 
nature of his difficulty: the ignoring of punctuation clues to sentence 
structure, confuaon in determining the word referred to by a pronoun, 
or lack of confidence for seeing a long sentence through. 

For the third part of the examination, the student exchanged all 
his previous sheets of paper for a fresh sheet, on which some of the 
same questons previously asked were reiterated. The student was to 
answer these without add, the passages and his previous notes and 
answers having been taken by the examiner. Success on this part of 
the pretest would indicate that the student could recall the informa- 
tion he wais trying to remember. This, of course, was immediate recall 
after two readings, note taking, and the answeiii^ of questions— a 
rather full study procedure. 

A similar test was constructed for the history course commonly 
taken by the entering students, but the method of construction was 
somewhat different Freshmen who had taken the course were asked 
the kinds of questions the professor usually put. The professor was 
also asked. Then the students themselves looked through the text 
for passages containing the kinds of information that the professor 
chose to stress. They then analyzed these passages for the types of 
reading they required. Some of these, they found, were reaffing for 
a mm idea in a paragraph containing nothing else important; rcachng 
about a given country, time, or person, in order to classify the knowl- 
edge giuned under such headings as political, social, or economic; 
and reading to remember the enumeration of causes, effects, or char- 
acteristics. The students then built a test to be given to the incoming 
freshmen. They included passages iUustrative of these three types 
and added a map to be memorized and reproduced. Happily, the 
textbook in history contained no really difficult words as had the 
science text, but the students found a few that they thought might 
cause trouble (see Appendix C). 

Obviously, the tests described leave much to be desired. Hand 
hewn, they are not Of standard caliber; but they have the validity of 
the professors’ examinations and the students’ vivid memories, the 
validity of being designed for and from the textbook the student 
must actually use. And, although they are by no means a complete 
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picture of the difficulties the texts present or of the extent of the stu- 
dent’s reading skill, they nevertheless give the counselor an indication 
of the student’s status and needs, the trouble he is going to encounter 
unless he is vrarned of his difficulty and shown how to overcome it. 
There is an intimacy with the real local problems of college reading in 
a test of this sort that the infinitely more comprehensive and reliable 
standardised test cannot rival, 

Tabulation of Test Results. — ^If, as in the case of the college test 
described above, nothing is to be done about the reading difficulties 
of the student beyond discussing them in an interview, it is probably 
unnecessary to tabulate the results of the test for the whole class. 
Certainly in most cases, however, a single interview is not sufficient 
guidance for the student on any level. He should be given practice 
in the skills he needs to develop and sufficient understanding of each 
skill to practice it intelligently. 

The teacher who has tabulated the pretest results for his class can 
readily see what kind of exercise the class as a whole needs and what 
he can expect of students.^ He can also note individual deficiencies 
that must, therefore, be handled as an individual problem and made 
the basis of special reports and study assignments by that student. 


TjUSM 7.— SvQOMTED TABOLiTION ShBBT rOE PBaiTEST Ebsvms 


Pupil’s name 

Table of oontenta 

Headings 

1 

h 

■Si 

|i 

1 

1 

1 

o 

Individual Boores on test items 

1. 







2. 







3. 







4. 







6. 







Sto* 








On the accompanying tabulation sheet (Table 7), a plus or a minus 
in the appropriate blanks after each student’s name can indicate the 
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sucoess or failurfi of each atudent on each item listed. Then a quick 
glance at the entire chart, down any column, will show the success of 
the class in a given type of task. K most of the class is already capable 
of certain tasks, it becomes a matter of helping a few, showing them 
the rudiments and then seeing to it that they have ample opportunity 
to practice each skill. If most of the class is deficient in one type of 
skill or another, the teacher must take class time to develop that skill 
with the majority. 

Table 8 is an example of another type of tabulation sheet, which 
may be needed under certain conditions. Some teachers in designing 
a pretest of the skills they think important find that they have tested 
a certain skill in more than one item. In that case, there needs to be 
a summary at the foot of the chart, showing the frequency of a type 
of error. 


Table S.— SooeuBTiin Tabulation Sseet with Summabt or Pbbtbst Results 


Pupil’s name 

Individual scores on test items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Etc. 

1 







2 







3 







i 







Etc. 








Skills tested: 


Using an index 


17 



15 


Reading main idea 


■ 

5 

20 

B 

25 

Reading details 

38 

B 

B 

42 

B 


Reading maps 

■ 

B 

12 

■ 

B 

9 

Kto. . 

■ 

B 

■ 

B 


■ 


The numbers 17 and 16 indicate the number of students who suc- 
cessfully completed tasks 2 and S in Using an index. In a class of, 
say, 45 students, this proportion of the group— ^roughly, one-third— 
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givm promise of being able to handle an assignment requiring the use 
of an index. Two-thirds of the class needs training in that skill. 
In reading details, 38 and 42 of the 45 pupils showed ability. The 
few students who were unable to cope with the task of reading details 
should be given special help. Sometimes, if the reason for their failure 
is the same for all, they can be handled as a group. 

Individual Interview.— Many teachers are so loaded with work and 
deal with so many students during a day that they feel it impossible 
to interview any students with regard to their deficiencies. There is 
no question but that energies are drained by the end of a day of working 
with 200 or more students, 40 or more at a time. However, whenever 
it is at all possible, the desirable course is to see individually the 
students whose performance on the pretest suggests marked retarda- 
tion. Sometimes such an interview must be relegated to time after 
school or durmg the “ activity period” when everyone else is supposedly 
enjoying himself. Frequently, however, it can be sandwiched into a 
period of supervised study or free reading or reference work in the 
course concerned, when the teacher can control the room with his 
physical presence and one e^le eye, the while he devotes a friendly 
and helpful eye to the inefficient reader. If by this process he does 
not develop schizophrenia in himself, he may develop something more 
desirable in the needy student I 

One technique to be used in the interview is to ask the student to 
repeat the task in which he has failed, giving hiin the same material 
but not his own erroneous paper. If he fails again, it is a good plan 
to have him tell just what he did to arrive at his answer. Sometimes 
by this method it is discovered that the difficulty lay not in the task 
itself but in some incidental factor, such as a vocabulary obstacle, 
This may be especially true in reading for det^s, which is the most 
elementary of reading tasks. Given the needed vocabulary and 
sufficient attention and mtelligence, any reader should be able to read 
for details. If, however, the vocabulary is difficult and the sentence 
structure involved, a student may appear unable to read for details. 
He needs to be referred to an easier text, if such there be. 

A follow-up technique is to ask the student what suggestions he has 
for ways to overcome his difficulty. His own suggestions may be more 
functional, in the long run, than any that the teacher may offer. His 
own ideas have the further advantage of bearing his trademark and, 
hence, his affectionate devotion. In any event, the interview should 
conclude with a constructive plan for improvement and an agreement 
on the time of the next meeting pr on the lime when the student will 
give proof of the effect of the proposed practice. 
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Provision of Class Practice.^ — ^MeanwMle, the teacher should 
not leave all practice and all improvement to the student himself. 
Through a number of means the teacher can give the individual and 
the class as a whole the opportunity of keeping a sMli fresh or of 
improving it. 

Mr. Gardner followed up his pretest and analysis with a series of 
exacises based upon the first two units that he was to undertake with 
the class. Each exercise was designed to give practice in one of the 
skills represented in the pretest, and in both units several exercises of 
each kind were planned. Thus when a student was found on the 
pretest to be deficient in a given skill, he was immediately scheduled 
to be responsible for certain types of assignment in the two units, 
types that would give him practice in the skill he lacked. 

Hence by exercises and questions in an assignment, a teacher can 
give a whole class a certain kind of practice. By assigning special 
tasks on an individual basis, a teacher who is able to find the time that 
this extra planning requires can make class discussions more interest- 
ing, besides designing those special tasks to fit special needs. Further- 
more, by exercises and questions in class he can not only provide the 
needed experience in the required skills but give group practice in 
approaching each skill. It is often valuable to have a successful 
student tell how he achieved his answer, to have the one who did the 
job most rapidly and correctly reveal his technique, to have the whole 
class then try his method and see the difference in accuracy and speed. 

In order to facilitate the teacher’s work of providing guidance and 
practice in the skills important to his subject, a list of reading and 
study activities has been compiled (see Appendix D) . It is based upon 
the kind of textbook analysis proposed earlier in this chapter and is 
organized so that a teacher of English, for example, need only read 
down the left-hand marine of the pages for a capital E in order to 
find the types of exercise appropriate to his subject. The suggestions 
are addressed to the student rather than to the teacher, so that no 
translation is necessary except for an immature student who requires 
ampler wording. In tUs list a large number of suggestions are ^ven 
from which the teacher may choose those that are applicable to a 
particular reading situation. 

The purpose of the procedures, analyses, and exercises described 
in this chapter is to make it easy for teachers in the subject fields, 
under present conditions, to do something intelligent and constructive, 
about reaifing. By analyzing textbooks and reference books and 
providing pretests and exercises baaed on students’ assignments, they 
should achieve improvement in students’ reading with the least loss 
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of time to theuselvea and with an actual gain in Hme for the 
student. 
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CHAPTER Vni 
SPECIAL READING GROUPS 

According to some reputable calculations (32), about onenseventli 
of our adults are unable to read a newspaper intelligently. Yet with 
an average of 8 weeks’ intensive instruction in the special training 
units of the armed forces, around 90 per cent of these men were brought 
up to fourth-grade level in reading. Encouraging results of remedial 
programs have also been reported for high-school and college students 
whose reading ability is “regrettably inadequate.” 

Remedial programs should, however, be viewed not in isolation 
but in relation to the basic program of reading experiences and instruc- 
tion. If the whole-school program is conducted in small classes and 
with adequate attention to the correction of physical defects and the 
provision of suitable reading material, and if the reading experiences 
each student needs are provided at each stage of his development, a 
minimum of special “remedial” instruction in reading will be needed. 
Of course, there will always be individuals who, for various reasons, 
have difficulty in reading; but, if these students can be helped with 
their reading problems within the regular class groups, without inter- 
fering with their work in each subject, they are likely to make a better 
total adjustment. 

Remedial programs were the way of solving the problem of reading 
deficiency reported by 201 out of the 334 liberal-arts colleges, teachers' 
colleges, and normal schools surveyed by the Umversity of Minnesota 
Press in 1942. Seventy-four additional institutions said that they 
were planning to offer such programs the next year. 

MoGaul (13) studied the coat of remedial reading programs in 18 
colleges that were known to have “seasoned” reading programs. The 
median cost, including salaries, materials, and equipment, was 88S1 
for the program as a whole and $6.27 per student served. The range 
in cost was from $200 to $3,400. Salaries were the largest item. 
Expenses for materials covered a range from $0 to $400. The remedial- 
reading teachers were most frequently recruited from departments of 
education, English, psychology, teacher trailing, and personnelwork 
and testing. Eight of the colleges that were studied charged a fee, 
usually $1 or $2; the highest fee charged was $10. The number of 

201 
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students served varied from 1.2 per cent of the students enrolled at 
the levels at which remedial reatog was offered to 100 per cent of 
the freshmen. One type of program is described here (13, pages 
363-364). 

Judgmg from the responses, one type of inexpensive, yet effeotive, program 
would he the following: A member of the faculty would train a number of 
graduate students or education majors in the theory and practice of remedial 
reading. These students would then help freshmen and upperclassmen who 
needed or desired to develop their reading ability. More seriously retarded 
readers would be referred to the faculty member for individualized or small- 
group instruction. In this way a large number of students could be served 
at small cost, and at the same time graduate students and education'majots 
would secure experience in teaching, would be made conscious of the prevalence 
of reading problems, and would become skilled in solving reading difficulties. 
Equipment would not be necessary, for satisfactory diagnosis and remediation 
oould be undertaken without machines. As for teaching materials, the texts 
used by the remedial-reading students in their courses could be employed 
with all except the most deficient readers. Under these circumstances the 
students would be improving their reading upon materials which it is essential 
that they be able to read better, and the question of accomplishing a transfer 
of improvement in reading from remedial to coarse materials would not exist. 

If the seriously retarded readers on any educational level cannot 
be given in their regular classes the stimulation, instruction, and 
practice that they need, special groups should be formed. Provision 
is commonly made for students unusually low in reading ability 
through special sections of English and through special classes in 
remedial reading. If this is done, care must be taken not to attach any 
stigma to membership in the special class. The academic morale (ff 
the poor reader is usually low enough already, without increasing his 
sense of inferiority by segregating him in a class labeled “remedial 
readily.” For this reason, terms like “reading home room,” "special 
En^ish," or “reading laboratory” should be used to designate the 
special class for retarded readers; and the class should live up to its 
name. Care should be taken not to make the special reading class a 
dumping ground for the school’s unwanted disoiplinary problems. 

Teachers, administrators, and personnel officers are repeatedly con- 
fronted with situations like the following, and are asking the same 
questions. 

In a ninth-grade English class (1) where the students range from the 
well-read to the absolute nonreadet who cannot recogtuze one- and two- 
syllable words, (2) where the subject matter is already more extensive than 
can be covered, (3) whore much of the material in the textbooks is beyond 
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the group unless there is overparticipataon by the teacher, what would be your 
step-by-step procedure in setting up an efBoient remedial reading program? 

Would you set aside time once a week during the term or would you work 
intensively for 2 or 3 weeks to launch the program? 

What materials would you use if teaching in such a situation? 

It is questions of this kind that this chapter and Appendix A will 
attempt to answer. 

ADMIHISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 

Bases for Selection. — Many bases for the selection of students for 
special reading classes have been reported, the most common of which 
are results of a reading test. Some schools refer all students whose 
total reading score, according to the norms, is more than one grade 
below their actual grade placement. This procedure, however, does 
not take account of the capacities and needs of the students, or of the 
level of reading achievement in thmr own classes. If some schools 
that enroll students who tend to be below average in mental ability 
were to follow this plan, they would have in special classes more than 
half of their students, many of whom are reading up to their capacity. 
Other schools that attract students above average in mental ability 
might have no students more than one grade retarded in reading on 
the basis of the norms; yet there would undoubtedly be some who 
were in need of special instruction to help them realize thra reading 
potentialities. 

Because of these objections to selecting students for special instruc- 
tion by measuiiug them against a general reading standard, many 
schools prefer to assign to the remedial groups students who are in 
the lowest fourth of their class m total reading score. The advantage 
of this basis of selection is that the reading ability in the local school 
is likely to determine the level of reading skill a student will have to 
reach in order to do acceptable work there. 

It is frequently advocated that intelligence as well as reading 
ability be considered in grouping. Of two students, one high and one 
low on an intelligence test, the one with more mental alertness might 
be expected to make the more rapid progress in reading and, therefore, 
to show the greater return for a given expenditure of the teacher’s 
time. However, there is some evidence to indicate that high-school 
and college students whose intelligence and reading ability both 
measure low (see pages 68-69) will show improvement in reading 
under proper instruction and guidance. 

Evidence of need of special instruction is obtwned most realistically 
from observation of the way that students’ reading actually functions 
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in their olasework. On this bads alone, some schools refer students to 
special reading classes. 

Some students in senior high school and colege recognize their 
mefiBcient reading habits and voluntarily apply for help. These 
students should be admitted to special reading groups for several 
reasons: their motivation is initially strong; they serve as a stimulus 
to other students; they may be helped to increase their total reading 
and study efficiency. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that referral to spedial- 
reading classes should be made on the basis of many factors: evidence 
of poor olasBworfc, judgment of teachers, results of reading tests con- 
sidered with reference to the local group as well as to the national 
norms, intelligenoe-test results, other personal data, and the expressed 
desire of the individual student. Only when various factors are con- 
sidered with reference to the individual can placement in the most 
appropriate group be made. 

Tact is involved in referring students to the class. In an interview 
or group discussion, the special class can be described as an oppor- 
tunity to get the most out of high-school and college years. In these 
days of speed and efficiency, students do not want to lag behind in the 
borse-and-buggy stage of reading. The special group will fielp them 
to attack their immediate study and reading problems more effectively 
and thus to gain time for other activities. 

Size of Class. — There is seldom a dearth of students who need 
reading assistance. The work of rehabilitation of the retarded reader, 
however, is h^hly individual; hence, the organization of the class, if 
that is the administrative choice, ^ould be done with this fact in 
mind. Successful group work with retarded readers has been accom- 
plished in groups varyit^; in size up to 25. Larger dasses appear to 
mean the forfeiture of some, if not all, of the gains that can be made 
in smaller groups. 

Attendance. — Present practice is divided between making attend- 
ance in the special reading class compulsory, and putting attendance 
on a voluntary basis. If enrollment is voluntary, regular attendance 
is usually required after the initial decision is made. In both high 
school and college the best plan seems to be to provide regularly 
scheduled time in the freshman program for improvement in reading. 
Those who need special instruction and practice may spend this time 
in the remedial reading classes. Those who ate already proficient 
readers may use the time for voluntary reading in new fields or more 
intensive exploration of familiar fields. Having tTiia regularly sched- 
uled time for all students has several advantages; it relieves pressure 
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on students for whom a period of reading instruction, added to a 
program that is already proving too heavy for them, would be a last 
straw; it makes attention to the improvement of reading a require- 
ment for all students; it gives status to reading among both students 
and faculty. Far less satisfactory is the practice of offering special 
sections in English, in addition to regular English classes, as electives 
to students who have previously failed in English. 

A quite diSerent kind of provision for special instruction in reading 
is the helping, or guidance, period scheduled for 1 hour, 3 days a week, 
directly after the last regular class period. Students come volun- 
tarily, individually, or in small groups, to see the teacher who in their 
estimation can help them most. One teacher reported that her 
“help period" often lasts from two to five o’clock, for the boys and 
girls voluntarily stay, to chat about books and exchange ideas, after 
their speoific reading problems have been considered. Obviously, 
the use made of this kind of period depends largely on the teacher 
and on the attitude that she creates. 

Time Devoted to Special Instruction. — The length of period varies 
from 30 minutes to 1 hour. When the reading instruction is substi- 
tuted for a regular class, the group meets three to five times a week 
for the entire semester. When a special class is introduced, the time 
is frequently limited to one period a week, sometimes with an addi- 
tional individual-conference period. Under conditions of individual- 
ized instruction, the length of time spent in the special reading group 
may best be regulated by the proficiency acquired. The student 
may drop out of the class when he has achieved his goal of reading 
ability. 

Under a more common form of organization, in which various 
reading skills are practiced systematically with the group, an individual 
may be proficient in the reading skill emphasized one week, but 
deficient in that to be taught the next week. Thus he must remain 
in the class until the skills he needs have been covered. The advan- 
tages of the truly individualized procedure are obvious but difficult 
to realize in a large, heterogeneous group. One way out of this 
dilemma is to summarize the diagnostic information for the group 
and then provide first the practice and instruction needed by all, 
later working with small groups and individuals on their special reading 
problems, Another procedure that has been found useful is to give 
an informal pretest when each skill is introduced, and to permit the 
individuals who are proficient in that particular skill to do free reading 
while the other members of the group are working on the sHU in which 
they are deficient. 
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Credit in Special Reading Classes.— If credit is given, the reading 
work acquires status in the eyes of faculty and students. Credit 
may be given as part of, or in place of, English credit. However, 
when the class is organized on an informal basis, credit is not usually 
given. Compulsory attendance, a regularly scheduled class in lieu 
of an English class, and credit for the work accomplished go together 
as part of one pattern. 

Personnel. — Russell (19) has mentioned three methods of providing 
instructors to do the remedial teaching; 

1. The school employs one or more fall-time remedial teachers who do no 
regular clessroom work. 

2. One or more teachers are released from certain duties to do part-time 
remedial work. 

3. AH the teachers of the school system are expected to have sOme training 
in diagnostic and remedial procedures and to make use of them. 

The first of these plans is feasible in a large school, a city system, 
or a rural area in which the expert serves a number of schools. In this 
way essential leadership and practical help are made available for the 
teachers who will do the actual olasswork. Like the reading specialist, 
the teacher assigned to do remedial reading work part time will assist 
in developing the school-wide reading program and will work with 
retarded readers individually and in small grbups. The third plan 
represents an ultimate goal that is far from realized at present. To 
accomplish it will require leadership of the kind mentioned m (1) and 
(2). By working with individual teachers on their reading problems, 
by conductii^ faculty meetings or study groups on reading, and by 
recommending books and articles and summer and extension courses 
in reading, the specialist will gradually help every teacher to become 
an effective teacher of reading. 

PROCEDURES 

Before considering specific remedial programs and procedures, let 
us first summarize certain features that should be incorporated in all 
special reading classes. 

The General Atmosphere Should Be Optimistic.— The general 
atmosphere of the class should be pleasant and opthnistic. Students 
can share in making their reading room attractive with paint, pictures, 
travel posters, book covers, plants, gay curtains, cushions, reading 
games, and bookshelves filled with multicolored books. More impor- 
tant than these physical features is the psychological atmosphere cre- 
ated by positive expectancy that improvement is possible, faith in 
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each student, freedom from unneoeesary failure, belief in reading as a 
source of pleasure and personal satisfaction, recognition of social goals 
that can be achieved through reading, encouragement of genuine 
effort — ^a general atmosphere of accomplishment, enthusiasm, belong- 
ingness. Most of ail, this atmosphere depends upon a friendly rela- 
tionship between teacher and students and upon a recognition by the 
teacher that poor reading is only one of many factors that enter into 
each student’s total adjustment. The teacher’s attitude should be 
similar to that of one rural teacher who, when asked to hat her gifted 
children, wrote, “Ail my children are gifted.” She recognized that 
every one of her students had certain special talents that could be 
developed. 

Activities and Materials Should Stimulate Reading.— The acti- 
vities of the group must be interesting and conducive to reading. The 
emphasis is on learning through reading. Suitable books are easily 
available. If students are stimulated to choose and if they feel free 
to do so, they are more likely to approach books with interest and 
enthusiasm. It should be borne in mind that many a student who 
belongs to a special reading class has never read a book voluntarily 
or mth enjoyment and thinks of reading as a dlfdcult, disagreeable 
task. The first and most important accomplishment of the reading 
teacher is to help such students acquire a favorable attitude toward 
reading. 

In one group the teacher let the students talk about their inter- 
ests— hobbies, spare-time activities, adjustment to the new school, 
and vocational plans— until they themselves became tired of this 
rather aimless use of time and began to say, "I thought this was a 
reading class. When do we begin to read?” Thus the demand for 
reading came from the group. They then began to talk about "why 
people read” and “what reading means to me.” They thought it 
would be a good idea to take a test and to grade it themselvea so that 
they could find out what their reading problems were. Thus, the 
teacher helped this class to develop their own program and to view 
it as an experiment that would be of help to other schools. 

Another teacher set aside 10 or 16 minutes of each period for free 
reading. Magazine articles and short stories that could be finished 
in the time allotted were available. The pleasure in this reading was 
not shadowed by a test of comprehension. Instead, they felt free to 
read as they pleased and to share with others, in a period of informal 
conversation, any vivid impressions or ideas that they had gained. 
Another claSs spent part of the reading period in the library, where 
they could look around and find books that they would like to read. 
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Both libraruu and teacher were ready to guide the individual m his 
choice, sometimes getting clues by asking him to tell about any books 
he had liked or about his immediate interests. Later the students 
were helped to find other books that represented a progression of 
reading experience for them. Units on radio, motion pictures, air- 
planes, and other topics of current interest stimulated wide reading. 
As a result, they b^an to think of reading as something that they 
liked to do, rather than as something that they had to do. 

The writing of their own newspaper, of stories about the most 
exciting thing that ever happened to them, and of “tall stories” has 
two values. It gives appreciation of sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture and supplies excellent reading material for other students who 
find the experiences of their contemporaries interesting and their 
vocabulary and sentence structure familiar and easy to read. 

Individual contract cards suggesting reading for different purposes 
and practice material for improving specific reading skills enable stu- 
dents to carry out an appropriate reading program with a minimum 
of supervision from the teacher. 

Difficulties Should Be Recognized.— As students begin to enjoy 
the free^teading period and to read the books assigned in other sub- 
jects, they encounter difficulties. Close observation gives the teacher 
many clues about these. With help, the students can recognize these 
difficulties and make plans for overcoming them. It is essential that 
the student obtain early a sound and accurate understanding of his 
reaffing difficulties, as a basis for improvement that he recognizes as 
possible (see Chaps. VII, IX, and X). 

Instruction Is Necessary.— Too frequently the activities of the 
special reding class conrist mainly of practice and testing. Instruc- 
tion is neglected. Continued practice of poor reading methods does 
hot improve reading. Students need help in reading directions effec- 
tively, in grasping the main ideas, in recognizing important details, 
and in all the other reading skills that are required in college and 
secondary school. Time for discussion of the specific reading methods 
appropriate to the passage should be provided before and after each 
period of practice. For example, words that have been selected for 
study by the students may be related to previous experience, and new 
experiences may be introduced to make the words still more mean- 
ingful. Instruction should be given in ways of attacking unfamiliar 
words, and students should experiment with methods of guessing the 
meaning of a word from its context, learn to sound out a word by 
syllables, and become adept in using the dictionary (see detaUeddis- 
ciissidn of vocabulary on pages 276-286). 
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Practice Should Be Provided. — ^In the remedial reading olasa there 
is a place for drill, but thia is not the exalted place that it onoe held. 
The olaaa should be divided on the baaia of specific diffioultiea, and 
practice material for each group should be provided. Parta of the 
many vrorkbooka now on the market may be used to good advantage, 
and additional practice material may be prepared to meet apeoial 
needs and intereata. For example, practice in reading directions may 
be obtained through real directiona to bo read and followed. Instead 
of telling the students what to do at the beginning of each period, 
the teacher may hand out typed or mimeographed direction sheets 
or may write the directions on the blackboard. This kind of written 
directions may be illustrated by the following paragraph : 

The reading selection for today, "The Law of Club and Fang," starts on 
page 401. The selection has four parts, which fit together like links in a 
chain. First read the story from beginning to end. Then go over it again 
to try to dedde what the four parta are. Make a brief note about each part, 
to aid you in the discussion that we shall have when the entire class has 
finished reading. Find the place and begin to read now. 

Practice in getting the main idea may be obtained through writing 
headings for articles posted on the bulletin board, headlines for the 
school newspaper, and similar projects. For many auggeatloiiB for 
practice exercises see pages 290-291 and 365-367. 

Progress Should Be F^ddent.— The student should see that he 
is making progress; otherwise he irill ask, “Why attend the class?" 
In Older to prevent a sense of failure, reading should bepn at or a 
littlef below the student’s initial level of fluency. In order to give 
a sense of progress, reading material should increase in scope and 
difficulty as rapidly as the individual is ready for it. Thus he may 
move on to proficiency in many reading skills, move ahead to greater 
speed and accuracy in each skill, and move outward from exclusive 
reading of oomios and fiction to bif^raphy, popular science, and other 
types of reading material. A balanced program of reading should 
include some books that challenge the student’s skill and some easier 
books on bis previous level to promote fluency. To stimulate interest 
in one class, each student recorded and posted daily the number of 
questions he answered oorreotly and the number of seconds required 
to read passages of the same length and similar content. The stu- 
dents’ aim was to increase the first figure and make the second smaller 
from week to week. 

Application Should Be Made to Regular Classes.— Linking the 
reading in the special class with the activities of regular classes has 
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several advantages: it ensures further practice in the reading methods 
taught; it appeals to the students as practical and timesaving; it 
gives them the satisfaction of success in subjects in which they have 
previously felt inferior. For example, the students in one reading 
class that had made a study of the dictionary and its uses, for the 
first time assumed leadership in their regular English class when this 
topic was introduced. 


TPPES OP OROtrPS 

In addition to the regularly scheduled reading classes, units on 
reading may be introduced m various courses, and reading clubs may 
be formed, to meet during school hours or after school. 

Short Units on Reading.— The introduction'; in an English or a 
home-room period or in an orientation course, of a relatively short 
practice period in reading may have a marked influence on the reading 
ability of the students. This seemed to be the case in a Reader’s 
Digest reading-improvement program. Landry (9) set up a carefully 
controlled experiment involving 7,566 pupils in grades 7 to 12 in 12 
representative cities. The control classes pursued the regular course 
of instruction in English; the experimental groups, matched with the 
control groups with respect to intelligence test scores and initial scores 
on the Cooperative Beading Comprehension Test and the Traxler 
Silent Reading Test, devoted 226 minutes per month to systematic 
practice and testing on selected articles from current issues of The 
Reader's Digest. At the end of the experimental period, the average 
reading gain on the reading tests for all the experimental classes was 
13.2 months ; for all control classes, it was 6.2 months. It seems that a 
program of this Mnd under the proper guidance of an average teacher 
can produce real reading improvement in junior and semor high school 
over and above that produced by the usual class instruction. It 
should be added, however, that the effectiveness of such a program is 
due partly to the appropriateness of the material selected. Some 
very heterogeneous classes would require not one exetrcise book, but 
several at different levels of difficulty. 

Reading Clubs.— Reading clubs have been formed, both within 
remedial reading groups and as voluntary organisations. The presi- 
dent conducts the meetings; the secretary and a committee or a series 
of rotating committees take charge of the program. The secretary 
^ one club posted the dates on the bulletin board; and volunteers, 
incluiRng the teacher, signed up when they had something that they 
wanted to read to the group. 
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In one club the reading was oral and the purpose was enjoyment 
of the story, the article, or the play. Sometimes the students read; 
sometimes the sponsor. The meetings were social in nature and were 
held twice a week. The members did oonsiderable silent reading 
outside the club period, to find selections to present and to finish 
stories that were not completed in the period. 

Somewhat more serious in its purpose was a college international- 
relations club, which met every 2 weeks. Membership in the club 
was voluntary and open to all. The members were either majoring 
in social science or keenly interested in that field. Six or eight books 
on current events were donated for reading during the year and were 
later presented to the library. 

A book club composed of about SO college freshmen and sopho- 
mores, aU interested in books, met once every 2 weeks in the home of 
the English professor and his wife. At each meeting, members 
reported on three or four books, usually of current interest. Occa- 
sionally the professor or an invited faculty member or some other 
guest brought several books to the attention of the group. The 
reports were followed by a social period, during which light refresh- 
ments were served. The students greatly enjoyed the friendly home 
atmosphere and the opportunity to become better acquaint^ with 
the faculty. The club created an interest in reading for pleasure and 
for information. It also helped the professor to know his students 
better. 

EXAMPLES OF SFECUL BEASIWO CLASSES 

Improvement in Reading in. a Slow-leaming Group (16). Deserip- 
Hon cf Studmti— Ages 12 to 16; I.Q. from 67 to 102; from Illinois 
Soldiers’ and Sailors' Children's School. Reading levels, grades 2-2 
to 6-6. 

Method of Selecfwa.— Initial reading levels were determined by the 
Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examination, Chicago, Institute of 
Juvenile Research, 1932. Gray’s Oral Reading Check Test and the 
Stanford Silent Reading Test were pven. Graphs of test scores were 
given to the students and, in preparation for the next 6 weeks’ work, 
each discussed the errors he had made. 

Organization . — Two 35-minute periods were scheduled each week. 
The children attended alone or in pairs. No two children followed 
the same plan, although the procedure for all was basically similar. 

Procedures . — W ord study was emphasised. F or those whose read- 
ing level was below grade 3, fifth month, vocabulary drill was given: 
the first 600 words of the Gates word list were printed on separate 
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cards for flash-card drills. Words missed were studied; examined for 
clues; read in short, prepared sentences until mastered. Ten words 
were studied at a time; the flash-card drill for each lesson ended when 
the child had mastered 10 words. 

For children who had mastered 500 words, and for those who had 
a reading level of grade 3, phonetic drills were begun, in which the 
method used was that described by Thorlief F. Hegge, Samuel A. 
Zirk, and Winifred Kirk in Remedial Beading Brills, George Wahr, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1941. For this group, silent reading was on the 
third-grade level. 

Those who had reading ability above grade 3 used remedial exer- 
cises recommended by Brueckner and Lewis in Diagnostic and Remedial 
Exercises in Reading, John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1936. 
These were supplemented by word analyses and the learning of prefixes, 
suffixes, and other word elements. Books at least one grade below 
the child's reading level were chosen for oral reading. After a child 
had read orally, other children asked questions and made comments. 
Each child kept a record of his own mistakes. The word study and 
oral reading were correlated. 

(Jonwnsnta.— This program represents the approach to reading 
through specific drill. The underlying theory is that distaste for 
reading may be caused by lack of word knowledge and by inability 
to comprehend. If, by working for accuracy and complete mastery 
in some of the basic reading skills, the pupil is brought to the point 
where he can succeed, he is started on the road to reading proficiency. 
These pupils, ranging in I.Q. from 67 to 102, may have enjoyed the 
simple routine exercises and gained a sense of achievement. Among 
the features that may account for the success reported for this program 
are 

1. The individual's level of reading ability and interest is accurately 
ascertained. 

2. Practice in improving his reading is begun at, or a little below, his 
present level, where he can succeed. 

3. From that point be is helped to move ahead as fast as he is able and 
is kept aware of his progress. 

4. He feels that the teacher is genuinely interested in him and expects 
improvement. 

Special Reading Classes In a Junior High School (18). Deserip- 
o/ PujB'k.— Two hundred junior-high-school pupils, with chronor 
io^al ages of 11.5 to 16.4 and I.Q.’8 of 52 to 144, 
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Mtihods of jlpproisoi!.— Initial tests given: Terman-MoNemar 
Group Test of Mental Ability, Iowa Silent Beading Test, New Stan- 
ford Reading Test; later, Traxler Silent Reading Test; final test, 
Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Observation of the reading 
ability of each pupil. Constant evaluation was made as an intelligent 
basis for guiding the procedure. 

Procedures.— Wide reading was encouraged by an attractive envi- 
ronment. Many books covering a wide range of interest and difficulty 
were put within easy reach of all pupils— on shelves, tables, and desks 
in a bright, cheerful, sunny browsing room — ^books of aE colors and 
sizes, difficult and easy, humorous and serious, fact and fiction. In 
short, there waa a book for every taste. Pupils were urged to pick 
them up, turn the pages, browse through them. Gay book covers 
with a hint as to the books’ content were put on the bulletin board. 
On a waE chart there was a miniature shelf for each pupU, on which he 
pasted colorful little books bearing the titles of those t^t he had read. 

Classes met for 45 minutes each day. No lengthy book reports 
were required— only a card giving the name of the book and its 
author and stating the student’s honest opioion. In class, the teacher 
sometimes supplemented this written report with a few questions 
about the book. 

Intensive work was given to each pupil according to his need, 
some being allowed 30 minutes, some 10 nunutes, others less time. 
Teacher-made tests were frequently used. Bach pupil watched his 
progress by referring to wall graphs bearing his number. 

iJeaufts.— The results of this program are shown by the Mowing 
figures: 


Class 

1 

Initial test, October 

Final teat, January 

Sooro 

Grade 

Score 

Grade 


49.1 

6.6 

— 

mm 


64.4 

6.3 






Commcnfa.— This program emphasized enjoyment in reading and, 
first of all, the developing of a favorable attitude toward reading. 
The application of the following principles probably accounts for the 
increase in reading abUity reported. 

1. Start with reading material that brings satisfaction, in order to develop 
a love for reading, rather than a distaste for it. 
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2. Detect any spark of interest and nouriek it carefully and gradually, 
bang careful not to smother it with a heavy “must” diet. 

3. Forget the required reading liste. 

4. Show consideration of the feelings of those who are seriously retarded 
in reading. 

6. Guide each pupil from his present level into deeper and more worth- 
while channels. 

6. Take no chance of killing the interest of the brightest by giving them 
books too easy to challenge their beet efiorts. 

Collective Reading in Seventh and Ninth Grades of a Univer^ty 
School (25, pages 121-136).— -A reading program carried out with 
substantial gains in rate and comprehension included emphasis on 
specific reading skills and habits of regular, independent reading. 
Procedures. The procedures in this case were aa follows: 

1. Learning to read and follow directioiis 

a. Printed directions preceding the reading 
t. Direetions written on the blackboard 

2. Learning to find facts in a paragraph 

a. Reading to find certain definite facts 

1. Reading and then answering fact questinns from naemray of the paragraph 

а. Learning to find main ideas 
a. In single paragraphs 

t. Li a series of paragraphs organized about a central idea 
e. In a whole selection 

i. Learning to find details that support main ideas in paragraphs and to recpg- 
nizs them as supporting material when found 

0 , Near the begimung of a paragraph 

h. Near the end of a paragraph 
0 . Throughout a paragraph 

i. In succeeding paragraphs 

б. Learning to find certain definite points through rapid reading of a selection 
covering several pages 

a. Words, such aa names of animals, games, or inventions 
h. Ideas, expressed in phrases, sentences, or psragrapha (At this point 
attention was directed toward rate of reeding) 

6. Learning to identify the large, general diviaioce, or linkn, in longer seleotions 

a. Narrative reading 
h. Descriptive reading 
c. Expository reading 
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7. Building up tli«p(W«r to gnup&ad interpret meuilugtliTinigh 

a. Beading Utemtuie onDy in small graupa ^ later telling stories to tlie 
rest of the class 

t. Silent reading to answer thought questions 

e. Silent reading with disoussion of questions that require interpretation of 
what.has been read 

d, Beading under'tbe pressure of test conditions 

s, Studying new words 

CommerUt . — ^This approach to the improvement of reading com- 
bines systematic practice in essential reading skills with activities 
that are inherently interesting. Its suocees was probably due to the 
following practices; 

1. Instruction and practice were given in Bpeci£c reading abilities for which 
students felt a need in th^ seboolwork. 

2. These selected reading skills wsre really taught, not merely superficially 
touched on, as in some programs. 

3. Instruction pogressed logically from the simpler to the mote complex 
reading skills. 

4. The social stimulation of tiie group experience reinforoed individual 
practice. 

A Modified Ninth-grade English Class (7). Dcscnpffon of Siih 
dents and Setting— k gifted young teacher was discouraged by her 
first experience of teaching English to a group of ninth-grade students 
who were totally unable to comprehend the books required by the 
state course of study. They were in a fog that showed no sign of 
lifting. These students were from homes where there was little 
opportunity for reading or interest in it. Most of them had never 
in their lives read a book voluntarily and their attitude toward reading 
was poor. With the permission of the principal, this teacher under- 
took to make their English work more profitable to them. 

Proesdum.— After a period spent in talking with the students 
about their interests, she learned that they liked to read about the 
adventures of persons like themselves. Why not, then, begin reading 
about their own experiences? The next day they were to come to 
class prepared to tell the most exciting and interesting experienaes 
that they had had during the summer. These were taken down in 
shorthand by a senior commercial student, typed, and returned to the 
ninth-grade youngsters. After editing their stories, they had them 
retyped and bound into a little booklet, which served as very good 
reading material. 

Their next interest was in making books of travel. Each one 
decided upon some place that he would like to 'risit and obtained pic- 
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tures and information from a great many sources, including library 
books, copies of The NaUcml Oeographic Magaiime, etc. Each of 
these travel “diaries" served as reading material for the other young- 
sters, as well. This kind of material aroused great interest in reading 
and led to practice in the reading of assignments for other classes. 
By use of the information gained through their work in the reading 
ol«a, the students were enabled to discuss questions in their other 
classes with a success that they had never before experienced. 

Comments.— This program was psychologically sound. Its success 
may be explained in terms of these fundamental principles; 

1. The lack of reading interest and abiiity in the group was recognized 
and accepted. 

2. Their other interests were ascertained and tied up with reading, and 
suitable reading material was obtained. 

3. After interest in recreational reading was developed, a transition was 
made to reading in other school subjects. 

A Ninth-grade Remedial Reading Class (31). Description of Stu- 
dents.— ’Erom an entering ninth-grade class of 250 students, 21 were 
chosen on the basis of having reading ages 2 or more years lower than 
the averages of their educational and mental ages. 

Procedures.— Ttie following tests were used as part of the diagnostic 
procedure. 

Measures of physical growth and health 

Stanford Revimon of the Binet-Simon Tests 

Porteus Maze Tests 

New Stanford Achievement Test, Form V 

Gray's Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs 

Gatffi Silent Reading Tests 

Pintner-Patterson Performance Scales 

Informal class teste and observation. 

Thus information was obtained about each student's reading difficulties 
and their causes. 

In this 13-week reading program, the teacher first of all convinced 
the students that they were much more capable than the reading 
testa indicated and that improvement was possible. The next step 
was to give them the experience of pleasure in reading. For this 
purpose a book was chosen that was interesting and easy for them to 
read (14). In each class period they read about 16 pages and made 
a gsune of finding and repotting as many word pictures as possible. 
They drew on their past experience and discovered that their back- 
grounds of experience might be extended by reading. At this stage 
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ao work-type responses were oafled for. At tke end of 2 weeks, when 
the reading of the book had been completed, the students felt that 
they bad improved in their ability to read for details and were begin- 
ning to tbink of reading as a pleasant task. They were now ready to 
choose a book to read at home. 

The next step involved cooperation with the social-studies teacher 
in helping the students to learn to read their assignments more effec- 
tively. The social-studies parages that were used in the reading 
class as practice material one day were discussed the next day in the 
social-studies class; thus the students were convinced that better read- 
ing was profitable, 

The reading skills acquired were then applied to a long narrative— 
Stevenson's Kidnapped. The first assignments were short and care- 
fully tested. As the students began to show proficiency in this type 
of reading, they read longer assignments, increasing their speed as 
they were spurred on by interest. To the ability to note details, 
react to sensory images, and folbw the narrative as a whole was 
added the new skill of drawing inferences, such as that required by the 
following question; "Stevenson tells you a great many things that 
Alan did, but does not tell you outright what kind of man he is. What 
do you know besides what Stevenson says?” 

A volume of short stories was next used, to correlate all the skills 
that had been developed thus to. Students chose selections that 
they might teach to the class. The last unit consisted of readmg 
The Canterbury PUgrime, which was so interesting to the students that 
they finished it in advance of assignments. 

Throughout the course, emphasis was put on discovering the mean- 
ing of words from the context, and “only a limited use was made of 
the dictionary.” 

flesuffe.— With this group of retarded readers, the procedures 
employed resulted in an increase in reading skills of from 1 to 2^0 
grade years, in wider voluntary reading and in a changed attitude 
toward reading. 

Commenfs.— This skillfully planned program illustrates the devdop- 
ment of a remedial reading course based on carefully selected 
material. Instead of starting with activities in which the students 
were interested, this program assumed an intrinsic interest in certain 
kinds of reading material, wldch were used to develop reading skills. 
Some of the features of this program that account for its success are 

1. The initial diagnostic procedure supplied accurate infonnation about 
the reading status of each student. 
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2, On the basis of this knowledge of the students it was possible to select 
suitable reading material for them. 

3, Although this material was read chiefly for pleasure, it was also used to 
give practice in the reading sldllB in which students were particularly weak. 

i. Interest aroused in clsss led to voluntary outside reading. 

5. The students’ conoem for their success in other classes was capitalised 
by having them use sodal-studles assignments as practice material and then 
giving them opportunities in the sodal-studies class to demonstrate their 
newly acquired reading proflcienoy. 

A Controlled Experiment in the Tenth Grade (8). Description of 
Students,— Seventy-seven pairs of tenth-grade pupils, selected on the 
haslB of the Iowa Silent Beading Test, Form A, Advanced. 

Orffonisiotjon.— Experimental group— remedial reading for one 
period a week for a semester, organized on an individualized group- 
instruction basis, the units being self-administered as far as possible. 
A control group, matched on the basis of the reading test scores, 
carried on thrir regular school program. 

Procedures.— Students were given 36 reading units specially pre- 
pared for pupUs in grades 9 and 10. The passages were selected on 
the bask of their interest to students, their soeial signifioanoe, and the 
dfficulty of their content. The exerrases were designed to improve 
pupils in six aspects of reading comprehension: (1) word meaning, 
(2) total meaning, (3) central thought, (4) detailed meaning, (6) 
organization, and (6) summarization. The reading units were organ- 
ized in such a way as to enable each pupil to get practice on phases in 
which he was weak. 

iJ««dte.~“The average improvement made by the experimental 
group was greater than tW made by the control group.” 

Commcnfs.— This 8enio^high-6ohool remedial program was of the 
formal lype. Its main feature was carefully prepared practice exer- 
cises, designed to be intrinricslly interesting and valuable and to give 
practice in six important reading skills. 

A Remedial l^ogram for College Freshmen at tiie University of 
Cincinnati (23). Description erf Students . — All freshmen whose scores 
on the Nelson-Denny test placed them below the 30th percentile were 
organized into required reading classes. These dasses were divided 
into groups on the basis of their major field, i.6., all engineering stu- 
dents were in one group. 

Orgmitalion . — Students met 2 days a week in 60-minute periods 
for 8 weeks. 

Procedures . — The Iowa SUont Reading Test was used for asoertain- 
: ing the specific areas of weakness indicated by that test. 
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The second form of the Nelaon-Denny teat was used, at the end 
of the 8 weeks, to ascertain improvement in the reading r ViHh measured 
by this test. 

The first 10 minutes of every period were devoted to speed and 
comprehension exercises (each time, one exercise from Strang’s Study 
Type <4 Beading Exerdses). The remainder of each class period early 
in the course was devoted to techniques for improving sentence and 
paragraph comprehension. At first workbooks were used, to provide 
practice in the specific skills. After the students understood what was 
expected, they were given mimeographed exercises in the same skills, 
based on materials from books that they were reading in their courses. 
These lessons were concerned with comprehension of large sections 
and chapters rather than single paragraphs. “In every instance each 
student’s assignment for a remedial reading period was all or part of 
an asdgnment that would be studied by him for a regular University 
class in the near future.’’ Because of the homogeneity of the groups, 
it was possible to work with students’ actual assignments in this way. 

Comment.— In this program, the remedial work was closely allied 
with the actual reading jobs that students had to do — with “the 
complex mental activity inherent in meaningful reading.’’ There were 
differentiation for individual needs, and emphasis on helping students 
develop skill in formulating their own purposes in reading. Using 
passages from their college books as practice material was more prac- 
tical than using workbooks, most of which consist of material unlike 
the assignments that the student has to read. 

Remedial Reading at Yale University (28). Description of Stu- 
dents.— Studeata whose predicted score was below 2.0 were invited to 
attend the preliminary meetings of the classes in remedial reading and 
efficient study methods. Those who came to the preliminary meeting 
(approxlmatdy 80) were given the Traxler High School Reading Test. 
According to their scores on this test, a number of the students did 
not need remedial reading. Thirty decided to join the class. 

Organization . — ^These students met twice weakly over a period of 
7 weeks. They were divided into three subgroups on the basis of 
reading ability. No effort was made to compel attendance. Classes 
were conducted informally and no outside assignments were given. 

Procedures . — Approximately one-third of the time was spent in 
discussion of study methods — preparing for and taking examinations, 
note taking, vocabulary, and spelling. 

Corrective procedures were used to overcome mechamcal defects, 
such as regressions and moving of lips, tongue, or head. 

Early in the term each student filled out a personal-information 
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sheet and a time schedule. All personal data were collected in the 
files of the clinical psychologist, and specific personal probleins were 
worked out in individual conferences. 

A supplementary feature, designed to facilitate the transfer of 
shills and attitudes learned in class to materials and situations met 
outside the class, consisted of selecting and reading a hook for 20 or 
26 minutes a day, according to the most approved method. The gains 
of students who cooperated in this exercise were greater than those of 
the ones who did not. 

Comment.— This college viewed reading problems in their setting 
of study habits and personal problems. The success of the program 
may be attributed largely to these features: 

1. The total adjustment of the student to his college program was con- 
sidered of importance. 

2. Common academic problems were brought up for discussion. 

3. Beading skills practiced in class were used in outside-class reading. 

Adult Reading Clinic at the University of Chicago (4).— The adult 
reading clinic offers a diagnostic examination and “a series of correc- 
tive exercises organized usually into a unit of 20 1-hour periods. The 
corrective work is done individually rather than in classes” (4, page 
248). 

Descriplion of Sludeats . — Of 62 cases, all but 8 were college stu- 
dents, the majority of whom said that they wanted to improve their 
rate of reading. 

Procedures.— Initial and final tests were given. These were modi- 
fied forms of the Diagnostic Examination of Silent Beading Abilities 
prepared by Van Wagenen and Dvorak. 

The chief technique employed for improving rate was a gradual but per- 
sistent pressure, using in part a projection mecliaukm and in part a reading- 
rate controller. The amount of pressure exerted ranged from 80 to 100 
words per minute faster than normal reading as long as comprehenmon did 
not fall below 70 per cent as measured by the MeCallister test (11). 

By this method the average rate of reading for the 62 subjects was 
increased from 197 words per minute to 316 words per nunute— a 
gain of 60 per cent. This gain in rate was achieved without loss in the 
initial percentage of comprehension, which was 67 per cent. 

Oommenis , — The procedure used in this elinio is particularly 
appropriate to one type of reader — the reader who comprehends what 
he reads but has acquired unnecessarily slow percept^ habits and 
rate of reading. In the case of students like these, the pressures of 
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college life themselves often increase reading efficiency. If to these 
demands is added that of remunerative work, the student’s need for 
increasing his reading and study efficiency becomes imperative. 
Under these conditions, some students, without special instruction, 
have learned to read faster and still maintain the necessary compre- 
hension. Others, however, need the immediate stimulus of mechanical 
devices like those used in the Chicago Reading Clinic. 

This so-called “pressure method” would not be appropriate for an 
individual whose experience has been limited and who needs “a broad 
education, with stimulating ideas to motivate interest in reading” 
(4, page 262). Nor would it be appropriate for a student whose basic 
difficulty is in comprehension and critical thinking and whose slow 
rate of reading is merely a symptom of some underlying difficulty. It 
is, therefore, important to distinguish between (4, page 252) 

. . , those individuals whose techniques of reading are so poor that even 
within their own range of understanding they cannot read effectively, and 
those individuals who can read effectively within their own range of under- 
standing, but who do not read widely and have not learned to apply the 
techniques of critical thinking needed in a liberal education. 

A Reading Program with a Professional Emphasis. Description of 
Students and Organization of Course.— -Students in the New Jerspy 
State Teachers College at Glassboro took a course on the teaching of 
reading that met three times a week during the first semester of thmr 
junior year. The course was in three sections— for primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper elementary grades. Students needing addi- 
tional aid with their own reading were referred by the faculty for 
special instruction, usually twice a week. 

Procedures . — ^In this course the students first study their own 
reading. They analyze their scores on the Nelson-Denny Beaffing 
Test and learn proo^ures for improving their rate, vocabulary, and 
comprehension. 

They observe frequently in the demonstration school, in order to 
study the development of reading readiness, the conduct of a variety 
of r^ng lessons, and the kinds of materials used. Each student 
works with one or more children in the development and reading of a 
story. He administers a standardized reading test in the public school, 
scores it, and analyzes the scores. Ail juniors take part in making a 
large reading exhibit of books that they have classified and evaluated. 
The librarian sets up attractive exhibits and tells students of various 
books that they might enjoy. 
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Comment.— Ixi this program, personal and professional interests in 
the improvement of reading are fused. The study of their own reading 
gives prospective teachers a realistic approach to the teaching of read- 
ing that they will have to do later. 

The Army’s Training Program (30). Deseriptim 0 / Subjects.— 
Illiterate, non-English speaking, and educationally retarded men had 
to be taught quickly so that they might be made available for war 
service. 

Organisation.— ’Ihe program of instruction was organized in special 
training units 8 to 12 weeks in length; 18 hours a week were given to 
reading, language, arithmetic; the remainder, to military subjects. 
The class size was 15 to 18, so that individual work could be done. 
Reaasignmenta were made when individuals were able to do the basic- 
training work, 

Procedures.— The program was kept flexible to meet individual 
needs. Each man’s past school attendance; occupational history, 
avocational interests, and intellectual abilities were studied. He was 
given an initial literacy test, a unit test in reading, and an examination 
in arithmetic. Four \mit reading tests were built around the Army 
Reader, and progress charts were made from the test results. 

The subject matter used was highly functional, dealing with Army 
life. A baric right vocabulary list of 48 words, all associated with 
A Day with Frwale Pete, was built up. Each word had a rich 
association of meanings and was taught with the aid of film strips 
showing the printed word and a picture representing it. After these 
baric words had become familiar, The Amy Reader, also baaed On 
A Day vnth Private Pete, was introduced. This was divided into 
four parts, roughly corresponding to first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
grade level of difficulty. The Reader was supplemented by a weekly 
paper or magarines, which gave opportunity for applying newly 
acquired reading skills . The men read for details, for central thought, 
and to follow directions. 

A guide to instructional materials was prepared for teachers. 
This manual gave inexperienced teachers suggestions for diagnosis and 
remedial measures, such as helping men to analyze words in order to 
see their common elements. 

Conunento.— The Army reading program incorporated many of the 
features of the best reading programs that have been developed in 
public schools and in colleges. Its success was probably due to these 
main features: 

1. Instouciion was given in relatively small classes under conditions where 
close attention was expected. 
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2. Learning to read waa highly moGvated. 

8. The present reading status of each man was aoonrateiy determined. 

4. The material was based on familiar experienee and carefully graded 
according to difficulty. 

5. As much practice as each man needed for mastery of a basic vocabulary 
was provided by means of the film strip and other devices. 

6. Supplementary reading material heiped the men to make the transition 
from the basic reading text to newspaper and magazine reading. 

7. Help was given in overcoming specific reading difficulties. 

Reading Class in ^ Adult'edi^tlon Program (3). Desaiplkm of 
Students . — Adults representing many educational levels, from ele- 
mentary grades to ooUege graduates, and many types of occupations 
and interests. 

Selection.— Any adult interested in improving his reading ability 
couid enroll in the course at one of several off-campus centers estab- 
lished under the auspices of the University of Florida. The only pro- 
vision was that he carry out the requirements faithfully. 

Organkaiion . — Courses were held 4 hours a day, 1 day a week, for 
a period of 12 weeks. The first 2 hours were devoted to lectures, 
discussions, assigned readings, and quizzes. Then there was an hour’s 
intermission, foUowed by 2 hours of demonstrations, laboratory work, 
and exercises. The size of the classes ranged from 20 to 35. Of the 
180 adults who registered for the course, 175 completed it. 

Procedures . — One form of the Iowa Silent Reading Test wtis given 
at the beginning and a comparable form at the end of the 8-weefc 
practice period. 

Facte about reading were presented. Students’ objections to read- 
mg were raised and discussed. For example, a student said, "I just 
don’t have time to read.” The instructor read aloud Rupert Hughes’s 
“So You Haven’t Time to Read.’’ 

Another student said, “That’s all very well, but you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks.’’ The instructor briefly summarized Thorn- 
dike's research in aduit learning. 

Attitudes toward reading crystallized in expressions such as “book- 
worm,’’ “brain trust,’’ and “walkiag encyclopedia’’ were modified 
through discussion of the use of reading by successful persons in all 
walks of life. 

Laboratory Work. — ^Each student was asked to pair off with a 
friend, one holding the other responsible, under time pressure, for 
quick comprehension of the daily column, “The Washington Merry- 
Go-Round,’’ and other current material. They urged each other to 
read with a purpose and not to loaf mentally, and to ask questions 
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such as, “Do I agree with this? What does the article attempt to 
prove?" 

Physical Aspects. — Visual difficulties were cheeked with the use of 
the telebinooular, and photographic records of eye movements were 
made. Subsequent examinations by an oculist showed a real need 
for checks on visual efficiency. 

Materials. — Factual and informational content on contemporary 
topics, weU written in highly emotional, rom^tio, or dramatic style, 
that lend themselves to objective-type testing. 

Results . — ^At the beginning, 71.4 per cent were reading below college 
or adult level. 

After 8 weeks, 49.7 per cent were reading below college or adult 
level. 

Cmmnts.— -The unique features of this adult reading program were 

' 1. The individual's resistances to reading were brought out into the open 
and faced frankly. 

2. The laboratory work in purs provided personal interest and stimulation. 

3. Suitable current articles of interest to the group were used as practice 
material. 

ERRORS TO AVOID 

Some of the common faults in remedial reading groups should be 
avoided in the future. 

1. The mechanical aspects of reading should be subordinate to the central 
emphasis on comprehension and interpretation of meaning. A few machines 
for photographing eye movements, recognizing visual defects, and stimulating 
phrase reading do not constitute a reading program. 

3. Complete reliance on drills should be replaced by the purposeful use of 
drills, as specific need for them is recognized by the students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SPECIAL READING PROGRAMS 

Those descriptions given in this chapter are only a few examples 
of the many unique programs that have been developed in difierent 
atuations. There is no one best program; each is necessarily some- 
what different, as it is adapted to the needs of the students, the 
facilities available, and the type of person who must assume responsi- 
bility for it. However, we would recommend the following basic 
features. 

1. Select students for special reading classes who are in the lowest fourth 
of their class on a standardized reading test, have given other evidence of 
reading difficulty, and want to improve their reading efficiency. 
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2. Provide time for the ekes in the student’s regular program— preferably 
two class periods a week and an additional conference period for individual 
help. 

3. Give students as much respontibility as possible for planning and 
carrying out a realistic program, suitable to their abilities and their present 
and future needs for reaitog. 

4. Administer additional silent and oral reading tests, both standardized 
and informal, tor further diagnostic information. 

5. Create an atmosphere of optimism reinforced by experiences of success 
in reading. 

6. Use on-going activities and already established interests as natural 
incentives to read. 

7. In the beginning, supply reading material of intrinsic interest that is 
at, or slightly below, the student’s present reading ability. 

8. Use assignments in other subjects as practice material and as a basis 
for specific instruction. 

9. Give drill whenever necessary in individual cases or in the group as a 
whole to overcome a specific reading difficulty. 

10. Help each student to keep a record of his progress in reading. 

11. Help students to make the transition from the reading class to reading 
in other classes and to voluntary reading. 

13. Evaluate changes in reading ability made during the special class. 

13. The practice material should resemble the kind of reading the individual 
needs to do in his school and out-of-school life, and should emphasize the 
importance of differentiated reading, so that the student vdll develop fiexi- 
bility and adaptability in shifting from one type of material and purpose to 
another requiring a markedly different rate and/or method of reading. 

14. The reading dons in the special class should grow out of interests and 
activities with which the student is vitally concerned. 

VALUES TO BE ATTAUUED 

The values that may be gained from special instruction and prac- 
tice in reading are well summarized by Simpson (20), as follows: 

1. Consciousness of the fact that reading methods can be improved. 
One student wrote: "When I first started to practice in the workbook to 
impove speed, grasp the central idea and the meaning of the whole, I was 
inclined to think that the whole procedure was rather silly, but when I am 
confronted with my own results, I must admit I was quite wrong. ...” 

2. Learning to use different methods with varying kinds of material. 

3. Improved concentration. 

4. Valuable information. 

8. Tools with which to work. One student srid: "I feel that the class 
practice was most beneficial because it showed us how to go about improving 
our reading skill. Once we know how, we can practice ourselves. ...” 
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6. Learning to grasp the central thought. 

7. Improvement in vocabulary. 

8. Improvement in outlining and dravring conclusions. 

9. Increased confidence in one's ability to read efficiently. 

10. Transference of principles learned in class to daily reading. 

These are important outcomes toward which to work in any read- 
ing program. They can be measured to some extent. Changes in 
attitude toward reading, increased confidence, and greater abiiity to 
concentrate can be observed in the student's conduct and are indicated 
by his written or oral comments as to how he feels about reading. 
His approach to a reading assignment can be ascertained in an inters 
view, as suggested on page 197. Increase in knowledge may be indi- 
cated by his marks in various subjects. Improvement in rate of 
comprehension, vocabulary, sentence and paragraph reading, and 
ability to draw conclumans and make applications from his reading 
can be ascertained by standardized tests and by informal tests based 
bn the kind of material that he is required to read. Too frequently 
evaluation of a remedial reading program has been made solely on the 
results of a standardized test, wWoh may completely fail to measure 
the particular reading skills on which the student has been working 
and in which he has gained a real proficiency that the test cannot 
reveal. In order to prevent discouragement on the part of the stu- 
dent and of the instructor of the special reading class, if for no other 
reason, this broad type of evaluation, in which observation and intro- 
spective reports play an important part, should be made. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SPECIFIC READING DIFFICULTIES 

In the previous chapters emphasis has been placed on achieving 
individual reading goals, on the developmental nature of reading, and 
on eonditions that prevent or promote effective reading. Although 
this positive treatment is sound, it is not adequate to meet present 
conditions of piled-up reading difficulties in the upper grades, There 
is a place for the analysis of specific reading deficiencies. In every 
subject, as weU as in special reading classes, it is essential to discover 
these difficulties, to describe as completely and accurately as possible 
the conditions that seem to have given rise to them, and to provide 
practice, instruction, and treatment to correct them. This process is 
commonly called appraisal, or diagnosis, and remediation. 

RBADUrG DIFHCULmS 

Among the reading difficulties frequently recurring among high- 
school and college students are the following ; 

•<1. Slow rate in silent reading 

2. Incorrect or inadequate interpretation of passages read 

3. Failure to note and remember important points and related details 

4. Inability to understand without rereading 

B. Inadequate vocabulary 

8. Word-by-word reaffing 

7. Passive reading that lacks any sense of a specific purpose 

8. Inability to draw inferences and conclusions, to evaluate and see 
relations 

9. Inability to apply reading to the solution of practical problems 

10. Lack of appreciation of literary quality 

11. Lack of flexibility in adapting method of reB(fing to the material and 
to the purpose for which it is read 

Faulty eye movements, poor attack on unfamiliar words, lack of 
interest, and meager background of experience are symptoms or 
causes of some of the difficulties already mentioned. 

PACXORS IN BEADING DIEFICDITT 

Many factors may be involrmd in any of the above difficulties, 
These range from specific causes— such as lack of sufficient visual 
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aouity to perceive the printed words— to general, obscurely related 
personality factors. The conditions most likely to be related to 
reading will be briefly reviewed. They are treated at length elsewhere 
(23, pages 307-422). 

Defective Vision and Other. Physiological Factors.— Defective 
vision may enter into the complex of causes of reading difldculty. 
However, not every student who has errors of refraction and muscular 
imbalance will necessarily be retarded in reading. Dearborn and 
Anderson pointed out (16, pages 676-577) that 

A slight nearsightedneea may make it easier for a person to read because 
he is already focused for near work. Farsightedness is the more grave defect 
because it requires an exercise of the accommodation for near work which 
may produce ocular fatigue. The eye defects which most seriously afiect the 
ability to read ate those which tesult in fusion inadequacies. 

Aniseikonia (ana— a negative; tso — equal; efkon— image) is a condi- 
tion of the eyes in which the ocular images are unequal. This condi- 
tion causes disturbed *'interpretaUon of the positioning of planes 
and surfaces” and diflSoulties in fusion, and may be manifested in 
headaches and other signs of visual discomfort. It may affect reading 
by producing either ocular or general fatigue, or both, and thereby 
reducing the student’s desire to read and his ability to concentrate. 
This defect may also interfere with the visual processes during reading, 
especially with the “peripheral view of the line of print, which is so 
requisite for the proper spacing of the fixation pauses." Relative size 
differences of less than 1 per cent are considered negligible, whereas 
differences of more than 6 per cent may prevent fusion entirely. 
However, individuals differ widely with respect to the effect of different 
degrees of aniseikonia on reading (16, page 562). 

Dearborn and Anderson concluded from their controlled experi- 
ment that there was “a significant relationship between disability 
in reading and aniseikonia”— a more significant relationship than pre- 
vails mth other eye defects studied. They believe that “it is a factor 
to be taken into account in approsmately 50 per cent of extreme cases 
of reading disability,” but remind the reader that “severe disability 
in reading almost always occurs as a consequence of the accumulative 
influence of many factors, not on the basis of the effect of one sJone” 
(16, page 575). 

At present a quantitative relationship between the degree of 
aniseikoma and the amount of reading disability has not been estab- 
lished. The diagnosis presents difficulty, for special apparatus and 
highly skilled examiners are required and changes must frequently 
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be made in the size correction of glasses, owing either to difBculty in 
obtaining accurate measurement or to changes that occur after testing. 
A great many persona with a size difference may have no symptoms of 
eye difficulty, while others with a relatively small difference may com- 
pltdn of fatigue while reading, inability to concentrate, headaches, and 
photophobia. It is probably true that a large percentage of the latter 
have a psychological or functional rather than a physical or structural 
basis for their complaints. Individuals strive in a variety of ways to 
attain their goals. Thus they respond differently to visual defects, 
some compensating successfully for a defect serious enough to cause 
marked reading difficulty in a less hi^y motivated person. 

Although we have little evidence that any single physiological 
factor is positively related to reading ability, it is quite possible that 
defective vision, hearing loss, and poor motor coordination affect 
learning in general and help to create conditions out of which reading 
difficulties arise. For example, even though by dint of effort a stu- 
dent with a visual defect may achieve high scores on a reading test, 
he may do so with a feeling of strain and discomfort that makes sus- 
tcuned reading distasteful to him— a condition to be avoided whenever 
possible. In individual cases visual, auditory, and motor defects have 
been shown to be clearly related to reading efficiency. 

Defective hearing may be a factor in reading difficulty in certain 
cases. However, unless the hearing loss is great or unless the indi- 
vidual has been taught cMefiy by phonetic methods, his reading ability 
may be only slightly affected. 

Reading abffity is likely to be affected, however, when hearing 
and visual defects are both present, when either is especially severe, 
when the child is not able to compensate for them, when the teacher 
makes no effort to modify instruction so as to minimize these initial 
handicaps, or when these defects occur in combination with other 
home and school conditions that interfere with a child’s learning to 
read. 

Speech defects and difficulties in pronunciation and enunciation 
are (fften associated urith reading difficulty. This is to be expected, 
in view of the close relation among the language arts and the carry- 
over of self-consciousness, embarrassment, and other concomitants of 
poor speech to reading situations. 

StUl less is known of the relation of the endocrine glands to reading 
development. Mateer (29, pages 80-81) reported a much higher 
incidence of pituitary deficiencies among a group of poor readers than 
among a control group. It is probable that certmn glandular defi- 
ciencies would affect reading, as well as other avenues of learning. 
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Environmental Conditions.— A number of factors in the home may 
account for a student’s attitude toward and proficiency in reading. 
If another language is spoken in the home, the child has the problem 
of mastering two avenues of communication; one is complex enough 
for the child of average or below-average ability. Suitable, readily 
accessible books and periodicals and pMental attitude toward reading 
afford a stimulus that may influence reading development. Even 
more important is the parents’ relationship with the child and their 
interest in his reading. Overoonoem on the part of anxious parents 
has been an important cause of resistance to reading in some cases. 
In other oases, the child has used his inability to read as a means of 
expressing his hostility to his parents. 

The individual’s daily sch^ule should also be considered. Home 
duties or remunerative work or social activities may crowd out reading. 
A student’s use of leisure time suggests interests to which reading may 
contribute. The nature and extent of his voluntary reading comprise 
an important bit of diagnostic information. 

His school history likewise contains clues as to conditions that may 
have contributed to reading difficulties. Frequent changes of school 
in the early years, a serious illness that has resulted in loss of readmg 
instruction, and ups and downs in marks from subject to subject and 
from year to year— all these may be significantly related to reading 
difficulty in junior or senior high school. Knowledge of the methods 
of instruction and remedial measures employed in each grade likewise 
helps to explain subsequent reading problems (22). 

Emotional Factors.— It is difficult to distinguidi between emotional 
factors that result from inability to read and those that cause reading 
dpculty (see pages 60-61). Improvement in reading is not a 
oure-all for manifold behavior problems. This overemphasis has too 
often led teachers to refer to readng clinics or remedial reading classes, 
disciplinary and emotional problems in which the reading deficiency 
was a minor factor. On the other hand, a neurotic constitution may 
be a direct cause of reading disability, inasmuch as it makes impossible 
the sustmned effort and cooperation required in learning to read. 

Baker and Leland (6) describe certain symptomatic behavior that 
may indicate emotional disturbance; takes a negativistic attitude 
toward school, is indifferent, has poor social relations, makes long 
pauses before words, resists reading. These kinds of behavior are 
frequently associated with serious retardation in reading. Other 
writers have presented case studies of poor read^ whose emotional 
tensions seemed to be alleviated when their reading difficulties were 
partially corrected (9, 12, 26). 
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Recently there has been perhaps too strong a tendency to assume 
that emotional factors are causative and to neglect technical analysis 
of the Specific reading disability. Care must be taken not to identify 
a symptom as the cause of the teaming difficulty. 

HATURE OF DIAGNOSIS 

It is a generally accepted principle that the process of helping a 
student to reach the reading level appropriate to him should start 
where the student is. This implies finding out where he is— the 
process of appraisal, or diagnosis. 

Diagnosis is a continuous process, the purpose of which is to guide 
the individual in his best reading development. It involves a sys- 
tematic plan for observing the student’s growth in all the kinds of 
reading that he needs to do and for acquiring knowledge of the factors 
that may be related to his reading ability. His own analysis of his 
needs and difficulties is an important part of the process. 

Different levels of diagnosis should be recognized. These range 
from the casual observation that a student appears to be nearsighted to 
the clinical detection of aniseikonia; from a vague realization that a 
student is having difficulty in reading to an astute analysis of the 
process by which he gains meaning, enjoyment, and value from printed 
sources. The procedures outlined in this chapter cover a range from 
the least to the most technical. 

As the causes of reading difficulty are frequently far removed from 
the symptoms as manifested, all the areas mentioned may need to be 
explored. This exploration should be a unified, dynamic process 
rather than a mechanical piecing together of unrelated information. 
The reading case study should develop in the same way that an artist 
paints a picture. First he has a vague impression; then he gradually 
fills in rdevant details until the entire picture is clear, complete, and 
in proper focus. 

This process goes on simultaneously with practice and instruction. 
Some of the most valuable diagnostic information can be obtained by 
talking casually with the student, observing him at work on practice 
material, analyzing his responses, and ffiscussing his method with him. 
Moreover, when diagnosis and remediation are thus fused, the studeut 
feels that he is making progress from the beginning, not wasting 3 or 
4 hours in purely diagnostic procedure. With this method in mind, 
the reader will consider the following suggestions not as steps to be 
taken in chronolopcal order (although in many cases this would be 
done), but as procedures to use as indicated by the needs of the indi- 
vidual and the resources, of the situation. 
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DiAGNOSTIC PROCBIRIRBS> 

1. Colleoting And interpreting information already available in 
cumulative personnel records, or other records and reports. Besults 
of standardized tests previously taken should, of course, be obtained 
(see pages 136-140). By means of standardized tests, fairly reliable 
measurements of rate, vocabulary, and comprehension can be obtained. 
Thus students who are low in one or more of these areas can be iden* 
tified and initial corrective work can be planned before one begins 
the more detailed diagnoda based on careful observation and further 
testing during the teaching process. 

Results of one or more intelligence tests will frequently be avail- 
able. For purposes of reading diagnotis, intelligence tests vary m 
value. Group tests that yield both a linguistic and a quantitative 
score (2, 11, 13, 18, 34) are of obvious value in diSerentiathg students 
who have a language handicap from those who are generally low in 
mental alertness. The Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests (28) 
have been frequently used vdth reading oases because this series 
employs less verbal material than do some of the other intelligence 
tests. It is preferable, however, to use an individual intelligence test, 
such as the Stanford-Binet for children up to senior high school, 
and the Weehaler-Bellevue Test for adolescents and adults. 

2. Interviewing the student to establish a friendly relation and to 
give him an idea of the kind of service being offered and of his respon- 
sibility for analydng and improving his present reading ability. In 
interviews, insight is gained concerning factors important in the par- 
ticular case as the student talks about symptoms of eyestrain, his 
inability to recognize words accurately, his interests and experiences, 
his need for reading, his reading habits, and his reading problem as 
he sees it. Typical of the reading problem, as many college students 
see it, is the following statement: 

I have to read 100 pages of history a week. I can only read 12 to 16 
pages an hour and should read 20. The text is cloeely packed with facta; 
the facts are required m order to answer compoeition-type questions. My 
reading in English, French, and science is of the same concentrated type. 

During the Interview equally valuable information may be obtained 
about the student’s attitude toward reading, his speech, his oral 
vocabulary, and the way his mind works. It interviewing time is 
liinited, or if the student prefers writing to talking, he may be asked 

‘ For niiore details see case studies, pp. 310-831, 
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to write a reading autobiography, tracing hia reading development as 
he remembers it, up to and including the present need for improvement. 

3. Referring the student to an approved oculist. Visual defects are 
indicated by the Snellen test, the Massachusetts Vision Test, the 
Eames Eye Test, or the Bette tests of visual ability, as well as by 
observation. 

4. Giving an audiometer test, if hearing loss is indicated by observa- 
tion, and informal hearing tests, such as having the student listen to 
controlled whispers or the ticking of a Watch. 

6. Giving an oral reading teat. 

6. Giving and interpreting additional silent reading tests, as the 
need is indicated. Informal testa, such as described on pages 121-125 
and 180-197, based on a variety of material of the Mnds that the 
student is reading, supply especially valuable diagnostic information 
and, at the same time, can be used for practice and instruction. 

7. Using reading laboratory periods for continuous observation 
and study of the student’s methods of attacking unfamiliar words and 
of hia ability to apply what he has to read to the solution of real prob- 
lems, to communicate ideas obtained from reading, to sense the 
author’s intent, mood, and purpose, and to use other reading skills 
that he needs. 

EYB-MOVEUENT BECOBDS 

When a person reads, his eyes move along the line of print in a 
succession of stops and starts. The stops are called fixcUims, It is 
during the fixations that the printed word is seen. If the reader is 
unable to grasp the thought or is puzzled about a particular word, 
or if his eyes have raced ahead of his thought, his eyes tend to move 
back over the line. These movements are called regressions. The 
three main considerations, then, in eye movements are the number of 
pauses, the length or duration of pauses, and the number of regres- 
sions. These vary with the ability of the reader, his purpose in read- 
ing, and the nature of the material read (36) — in other words, with the 
“central adaptations requited in meeting the demands of various 
reading situations.’’ 

We usually think of eye movements of the poor reader as having a 
larger number of fixations per line and more regressions than those of 
the good reader, although a good reader encountering difficult mate- 
rial will manifert these characteristics. The eye movements of the 
average high-school or college student are excellent when he is reading 
“The little Red Hen’’; they are good when he is reading on absorb- 
ing story ; they are fair when he is reading a chapter in a social-studies 
teoctbook; and thej' are very bad when he is reading an article by 
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Einstein, unless he relinquishes all effort to understand the article, 
in which case the eye movements are likely to become good again. 

Comprehension is the determining factor m the process. If one 
fails to understand a sentence in a paragraph, it is perfectly natural 
for him to have regressive movements in an attempt to pick up the 
thread of the thought. If one encounters a word about which he is 
in doubt, a confusion period while the word is analyzed is entirely 
normal. If the reader went blithely ahead, regardless of understand- 
ing, he would maintam creditable habits of eye movement but he would 
also practice indefensible habits of comprehension. Anderson (4), in 
an excellent summary of this problem, showed that "with increased 
difBoulty of reading material liie eye movements approach a pattern 
peculiar to more immature stages of reading development.” Good 
readers are distinguished by a greater flexibility in eye movements 
when reading for different purposes. 

Photographic records of eye movements have long been used in 
research laboratories in the diagnostic study of reading ability. Under 
carefully controlled conditions, the study of eye movements is probably 
the most precise and scientific of all diagnostic techniques in the field 
of reading. A record of the number and duration of fixations and 
the number of regressive movements, when projected on the inaterial 
read by the student at the time his eye movements were photographed, 
can be extremely revealing. 

Within the lost few years, a small portable device for photographing 
eye movements, known as the Ophthalm-o-graph, has been devdoped 
for distribution to schools on a commercial basis (38). It is now 
being used in diagnosis by a considerable number of schools. It may 
be a valuable aid to the reading program if the following reservations 
are kept in mind. 

1. It lacks the precision of the laboratory eye-movement camera that has 
been used for years with much suooess by such experts as Dearborn, Judd, 
Buswell, and Gray. 

2. There is evidence that each pu]nl should read at least 2S0 words while 
Ms eye movements are being photographed, instead of just SO words, the 
number in the standard exercises for the Ophthalm-o-graph (26). 

3. The interpretation of eye-movement records requires technioal sMll and 
should be done by one who has had special training and experience in photo- 
graphing eye movements and uring the results. 

In general, it is advisable for a school whose budget for reading is 
limited to spend its money first of all on personnel and on reading 
materials. The purchase of mechanical equipment should usually be 
. deferred until these more fundamental leqmrements have been met. 
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A rough idea of the eye movements, of different pupils, which may be 
sufficient for the purposes of most classroom teachers of reading, can 
be obtained by using the Pressey Diagnostic Tests in Fundamental 
Reading Habits. * The only materials needed for this work are a small 
mirror, the appropriate folder of reading selections, a book against 
which to hold the mirror and the folder, and the pupil’s record card. 
The analysis includes three simple measurements of eye movements, 
one of vocalization, and one of certain elements in the acquisition of 
vocabulary. Or one may use a simple, homemade device that has 
been described by Miles and Segel. This consists of three or four 
paragraphs of readmg material mounted on a cardboard holder with 
a peephole, Jfe inch square, in the center of the cardboard. The 
observer holds the material close to his eye and watches, through the 
small hole, the movement of the child's eyes as he reads. It should 
be admitted, however, that the examiner’s eye will miss a number of 
eye movements that a photographic record would show. 

If more precise information about the e}re movements of certain 
very retarded pupils is desired, and if an eye-movement camera is not 
available at the local school, it would be advisable to consider the 
possibility of utilizing the services of research center's, clinics, or 
laboratories in univei'sities. This would not only relieve a peraon 
who might be relatively imtrained for this type of diagnosis from the 
necessity of securing reliable records, but would also make it possible 
for the teacher to obtain expert advice in interpreting the record. 

The realization that poor readers have inferior eye-movement 
habits had led some workers in tins field to try to correct reading 
difficulties by striving to produce regular eye movements. In some 
instances, inefficient aye movements may contribute to reading diffi- 
culty. Occasionally a pupil may reach high school without learning 
how to move his eyes along the line from left to right or how to make 
accurate return sweeps to the beginmng of the next line. In these 
cases, mechanical training of eye movements is likely to be of some 
value. 

There can be no real doubt, however, that faulty eye movements 
are more often a result of inadequate comprehension instead of a 
cause of poor reading. Expensive machines, such as the metrono- 
scope,* when they are used indiscriminately to increase speed of 

* Public School Publiehing Company, Bbomington, HI. 

• A rather elaborate meohanioal devoe— n kind of triple^aotion, syacbronized 
tacbistoacope oOetiug about $300, in Which a roll of printed material is exposed 
phrase by phrase until the story is completed and test questions are presented. 
IThen the speed is not adjusted to the individual, as m the use of the machme b a 
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leading,, do not cure reading diffioultiee that are really due to meager 
yooabulary, inability to reoogniae words, and to poor comprehension 
and interpretation, Some of the ampler tachietoscopic methods, such 
as flash cards and the flcushmeter, are helpful in calling attention to 
phrase reading and in shaking students out of unnecessarily slow 
habits of readkg. 

The reading films made at the University of Chicago and at 
Harvard University represent the present high point of development 
of the tachistoscopic method. Like the metronoscope, the films moti- 
vate the student to grasp phrases more quickly than he otherwise 
would. When used in a group, they are subject to the same criticism 
as the metronoscope. The films, however, permit more flexible and 
natural phrasing, and the tests of comprehension seem much superior 
to those prepared for the rolls of the metronoscope. 

It is axiomatic in aU theiapeutio work that one cannot cure a dis- 
ability by treating a symptom. When eye movements are sympto- 
matic of reading disability, one cannot improve the reading by applying 
direct mechanical treatment to the eye movements. A much better 
procedure is to make every effort to improve comprehension. There 
is much evidence that when comprehension is built up to a satisfac- 
tory level for the reading material in question, the eye movements 
usually take care of themselves. 

This is not to say that the metronoscope or the Harvard motion- 
picture variation of the tachistoscopic method are valueless in correc- 
tive reacflng. Either one may be a useful device, provided that it is 
used mainly for training in comprehension and only incidentally for 
training of motor eye-movement habits. It has not been established 
on the basis of research, however, that any of the mechanical devices 
for presenting material are more effective in a corrective program than 
are good classroom methods of teaching of reading, 

ORAL READING TESTS 

The oral reading exanunation is indispensable to a thorough 
exploration of a student’s reading abilities. For this reason, it is 
essential that materials for such an examination should be easily avail- 
able to the teacher and that methods of administering it and noting 
students’ errors should be made dear to him. 


group, there is danger of interfering with the established eye movements of students 
■whose rate of reading is faster and whose eye spen is wider than the phrases pre- 
sented in the machine. Moreover, the phrasing is not always natural, the shutters 
that go up and down are distracting, and the tests of oomprehension ate inadequate. 
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Ideally, an oral reading examinatjon ia a eeries of paragraphs 
graduated in difficulty from something certainly easy for the student 
to something certainly hard for him, chosen from the subject matter in 
which his reading difficulty has arisen, Because of the complex 
nature of reading, a student may have difficulty in one kind of subject 
matter and not in another. Therefore, if it is the history teacher who 
is concerned about his reading of history, he should be tested in his- 
torical material. Only in this way can his scope of historical vocabu- 
lary, his equipment in the general vocabulary of the authors concerned, 
his grasp of historical sequence, his memory for historical facts, and 
his ability to understand historical relationships and to generalize 
from historical data be determined. Ideally, too, the oral reading 
exanunation deals not only with the subject matter in which the 
reader appears to have difficulty, but also with the kinds of compre- 
hension problem that commonly arise in it. 

A homemade teat of this kind is likely to be crude; mistakes in 
gradation of materials are made; teachers may overestimate abilities 
and have a test actually too hard for the retarded readers in whom 
they are interested. Nevertheless, such a test is likely to be closer to 
the true difficulties and capacities of the students in the subject con- 
cerned than any general, commercial test would be. 

For the convenience of teachers who find it impossible to give time 
and study for the construction of their own tests, there are several 
oral reading tests on the market. A number of them are suitable for 
extremely retarded junior-high-school students; but, because of thrir 
omission of very difficult passages, these would probably be an improper 
measure of the more capable students’ difficulties or of the more 
mature students' reading needs. Among such tests are the Gray Oral 
Beading Check Tests,* which come in four levels of difficulty repre- 
sentative of the reading material in the elementary school. They have 
the advantage of comii^ in five different forms, so that for any one 
level a teacher might test a student five different times, at intervals 
during the remedial program, to note his progress. They have the 
disadvantage of having been produced before all that is now known 
of vocabulary control was avmlable to the author for the construction 
of equivalent forms. The method for scoring is very comprehensive 
in its oonolderation of the reading problem and is eadly adapted. 

The Jenkins Oral Beading Test* contains paragraphs that are more 
gradual than those in the Gray test, but it is not so difficult in the 
upper leveb and has a scoring method which to those who have used 

* Public School Fublishiug Company, Bloomington, HI. 

> C. A, Qregoty Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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the Gray test seems very limited. The Gray scoring method, of 
course, can be used on any material, including the Jenkins teat. 

The Durrell Oral Keading Test* also consists of a series of para- 
^aphs in duplicate form, like the Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, 
and is accompanied by a very comprehensive diagnostic sheet on 
which to record the different typra of error noted. 

The Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs® is a series of 10 passages 
of increasing difSoulty. The easiest passages are of elementary-school 
difficvilty, while the hardest are a fair challenge to the retarded reader 
in college. The scoring is the same as for the Gray Oral Reading 
Check Tests. It comes in only one form. 

When an oral reading test is ^ven, a record should be kept of the 
number and the nature of the errors. The pupil may read from one 
copy of a selection while the teacher marks the errors on a duplicate 
copy. Any uniform method of indicating the errors will suffice. 
The accompanying code is somewhat similar to the one employed in 
the Gray test. 

Errors 

1. FoilarB to reoogmie a whole word 
i. Failure to recognise part of a word 

3. OmiaslotLB 

4. Insertbns 
3. SubatitutaoiiB 

6. Bepetitiaiis 

An application of this plan of Indicating errors is given in the follovdng 
paragraph: 

Vancouver 

Vaneouver is Canada’s western port@ It lies in a shelte red bay at the foot of the 
high evergreen mountaine. It is a modem, progresBive city, named in honor of 
the young naval officer who was tho^^European to visit the landlocked harbor 
places never . 

where merchant ships from all parts of the world now disoharge their cargoes, 

The examiner, who sits preferably facing the student, asks him to 
read the passage aloud. Some examiners preface the reading with 
the suggestion that the subject read as he ordinarily would; othets, 

* World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 

* Public School FubUshlng Company, Bloomington, 111. 


Marking 

Underline the word 
Underlme the part misprononnoed 
Encircle the word or part of the word 
omitted 

Write in the word or phraee inserted 
Write the word above the one for which 
it was substituted 

Make a wavy line under the part 
repeated 
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with the frank remark that they wish to see how well he can read 
orally. Some students have a preconceived notion that they are to 
read very rapidly; hence, some examiners warn the subject to read as 
fast or as slowly as is necessary in order to read his best. The reader’s' 
attitude toward the test, and consequently the validity of the score, 
depend to a great extent upon the examiner’s success in putting him 
at ease. Preliminary remarks are useful only if they make the reader 
less nervous and more sure of what he is to do. Each examiner adapts 
his method to the personalities he encounters. 

One certain aid in putting the reader at his ease is to start with 
material that he is surely able to read. This requires some knowledge 
of his previous schooling or inquiry into the types of materials he is 
now accustomed to reading. After the reading of each paragraph or 
set of material of given difficulty, the student advances to a more 
difficult piece until, as Gray suggests, his errors exceed eight to a piece. 
This is an arbitrary number indicating a degree of difficulty beyond 
which the reading becomes incomprehensible. When a student has 
trouble with one out of every five or ten words, he is likely to miss the 
point of almost every sentence. If the student makes as many as 
eight errors in a given passage, the examiner has considerable evidence 
of the nature of his reading difficulty. 

At the conclusion of the reading of each paragraph or set of matS" 
rial, the examiner asks the student to lay the piece aside and to tell 
in his own words what he has read. The purpose of this part of the 
test is to ascertain the extent of his recall and the scope of his compre* 
hension. The difficulty is that, again, the matter of personality inter- 
venes: some students are by nature voluble, while others are taciturn 
like Calvin Coolidge, who, when asked what the preacher’s sermon 
was about, answered, “Sin.” Further queslaomng evoked the 
information, “He was agin’ it.” Questions designed to reveal nothing, 
but to elicit the ideas that the student remembers, are in order in case 
of laconic replies. The examiner should then, on his copy of the 
material in question, make a notation regarding the apparent ability 
of the student to comprehend and recall. This memorandum should 
be sufficient to remind the examiner whether the student did or did 
not give evidence of having grasped the main idea; whether or not he 
remembered a few important details, only the uiumportant ones, or 
all of them; whether ho remembered the last few ideas only, the first 
few only, or ideas scattered here and there throughout the passage; 
whether he retained or lost an important sense of sequence; and 
whether or not he seemed to appreciate the implications of a situation 
or the facts given. 
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Some examiners, in asking for recall on the first passage read, 
intend to let the student know what is to be expected of him in suc- 
ceeding passages rather than to pass judgment on his comprehension 
from a first reading, which, because it is first, is perhaps less repre- 
sentative of his natural recall in a natural situation; they take more 
seriously the recall on the second passage and on subsequent passages, 
up to the last; recall on the last passage can be so difficult for the 
student and add so little to what the examiner already knows about 
the student’s ability that some examiners dispense with it. All this 
seems to be a matter of what an examiner is looking for; if his inten- 
tion is to see whether the emoinonal stress of reading difficulty on the 
last passage will have its affect upon the student's memory of his 
incorrect reading, recall on the last passage will be useful to him. 

The examiner’s copies of the passages read should also bear nota- 
tions with regard to the fluency of the reading. Some people prefer 
to time the reading and to write the number of seconds that it requires. 
In the case of a class made up of a mixture of Southern drawl, Maine 
deliberateness, and the brisk urgency of Eastern cities, one is reluctant 
to time any student’s reading and measure it against norms that have 
been established by the authors of the test. Even aside from locality, 
there is so much difierenoe in the rates at which people naturally speak 
that a time score is scarcely clear evidence of reading skill. Obvi- 
ously, someone who stumbles over every other word, repeats words, 
and pauses before difficult words, has taken more time to read a pas- 
sage than one who reads it perfectly. Thus the errors record is an 
indirect record of time consumed. Much more significant than a time 
score, in the opinion of some examiners, is a note on the page concern- 
ing fluency. It may simply say “Word-by-word readii^’’ or “Good 
phrasing’’ or “Ignores punctuation," although this last-mentioned 
item is clear from the record of errors, if the examiner has simply 
circled the marks of punctuation ignored. Again, this type of nota- 
tion seems to be more significant in its application to passages read 
with fair ease than to the last and most difficult passage, which, 
because of its difficulty, may cause the reader to lapse into a reader’s 
natural response to unusual words — word-hy-word reading. 

Following the reading and the recall, the examiner sometimes finds 
it fruitful to ask certain questions about the points of difficulty. Some 
students make no attempt upon a word which, if put to it, they really 
can comprehend. Some make substitutions for words which, on 
second look, they can recognize. It is Worth while to know whether 
the student is really incapable of the kind of analy^ that the word 
requires, whether he is dependent upon leading questions for its solu- 
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tion, whether an omitted word is really well established in his sight 
vocabulary ‘but has been omitted by reason of carelessness. The 
leads which the examiner derives from this kind of analysis are invalu- 
able to the subsequent tutoring, for they suggest areas of further 
investigation as well as remedial procedures. 

If the student fails to solve a word beginning with sh, for instance, 
one thing that needs investigation is whether he can recognize other 
words beginning with sh. If he does recognize these words and can 
solve other unknown words beginning with the same pattern, it is 
evident that his problem is not sh, but something else in the word. 
If there is trouble writh sh, perhaps other phonic combinations that are 
usually taught during the same period of reading development are 
troublesome. The examiner then looks for such evidence in the oral- 
reading-test results. He may even find it desirable to take an inven- 
tory of the student’s ability to produce the correct sound for the 
commonly occurring and troublesome phonic combinations, or he may 
wait to take his cues from errors that will reveal themselves later in 
the remedial work. For another example, suppose that the student 
has failed to recognize a word because he has not discerned a smaller 
word in the larger one. There are at least three possibilities: (1) he 
may not be acquainted with this smaller word, even though it is quite 
common; (2) he may know it but fail to recognize it when it is embedded 
in another word or when it takes a particular position, such as the 
middle of the word; or (3) ho may have a general deficiency in respect 
to noting small words in larger ones and need practice in it. 

To discover whether the first possibility is true, the examiner needs 
only to present the small word in isolation or in a sentence by itself 
and then to ask its identity. If the second supposition is correct, 
the student will be able to recognize this word in the first test but will 
fail to recognize it when it is incorporated in larger words. Presented 
with a paragraph containing many words composed of small words 
within larger ones, some of which contain the small word he failed to 
recognize in the oral test, the student, if his difficulty is with that par- 
ticular small word in a larger setting, will fail to note that word within 
the larger ones. Suppose that the word is “some." In the words 
“something,” “winsome," and “handsomely” — words in which 
“some” occurs in various positions — ^he mayfail to note the small word. 
If he Ms to note the word in only one or two of these, we have a clue 
to the possibility that he does not attend to the small word when it 
occurs in a certain position within the larger word. If he generally 
fails to note the small words in the larger words in the entire paragraph, 
while he is able to recognize them in isolation following perusal of the 
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paragraph, the euggestion is that his entire method is faulty and that 
he needs help in this type of word analyms. 

Some students find an oral examination very trying and may he 
hindered in making their responses amply by the stress of the moment. 
A student, asked direc% to define a word with which he has had 
difficulty, may suffer embarrassment that crowds pertinent thinking 
from his mind. In dealing with such a student it is well for the 
examiner to remember that he is investigating, not scoring. His 
attitude may be one of interested inquiry and his questions indirectly 
produetive of the information that he needs. Instead of saying, 
"Now, let’s make sure that you know some of these words,” or “Give 
me this word again,” he may, through a fact question, have the student 
reread the word that he miscalled in the first reading by asking "Will 
you find and read the sentence that tells what the wolf ate?” If the 
reading is again “gtahamoraiCkeTs” instead of “grandmother," the 
examiner’s work is cut out for Mm. MeanwMle, a deserved compli- 
ment, if occasion for it can be found, is resssuring to the insecure and 
anxious student. 

The oral reading test serves also as a situation in wMch general 
information can be gained about a student’s pursuits and interests: 
activities that he prefers in Ms leisure time; motion pictures and radio 
programs that he likes; his occupational goal (motive for reading 
can be inserted here in relation to Ms chosen field); the parts of the 
newspaper that he always reads; magazines that he likes and what 
he likes about them; favorite subjects of study, hobbies, methods 
of study, end hours for study; his method of remembering something 
(clue to Ms preference for a particular avenue of learning — visual, 
auditory, or motor); the leisure activities of his family and friends 
(tMa to determine the incentive to read generated by Ms environ- 
ment); his analysis of his reading difficulties, what he thinks may 
have caused them, and in what kinds of materials they seem to occur 
most frequently. . These pieces of information, casual and subjective, 
are yet valuable and may be fitted into the general picture of the 
case as the examiner has derived it from many sources. Participation 
in the diagnosis, particularly with regard to his self-analysis, will 
also make the reader feel more like a consultant, less like Queer Duck 
No. 999. 

A similar procedure has been developed -vrith a series of more diffi- 
cult paragraphs for use with Mgh-sohoo} and college students (37). 
The. first and second paragraphs are of about fifth- or sixth-grade level 
of difficulty, the tMid paragraph is of about twelfth-grade difficulty, 
and the fourth paragraph is from John Dewey’s Hwmn Natwe and 
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Cmduct. Thia range of difficulty and content enables the examiner 
to see how the student attacks unfamiliar words and how his mind 
works when confronted with both simple and complex reading. 

In addition to the analysis of errors already described and in addi- 
tion to acute observation of the subject’s attitude toward reading, 
his oral vocabulary, conversational ability, etc., these oral teats afford 
the examiner a chance to learn much about the subject’s thought 
process in reading. When, after reading the first paragraph, the 
subjects are asked “What did the author say?” their answers may 
reveal reading processes ranging from most inadequate to most ade- 
quate, which may be summarized as follows: 

1. Pronounces words with no attempt to get their meaning, e.g., "I never 
know what I read aloud.’’ 

2. Responds with a vague generalization, e.g., “The flow of the digestive 
juices.’’ 

3. Shows inaccurate comprehenmon, e.g., “He was guilty, if the rice got 
wet.’’ 

4. Goes off at a tangent, e.;., “The author says you can use the amount of 
saUva flow to tell whether you are telling the truth.’’ 

5. Mistakes an iliustraiion for the main idea, or gives overpotency to a 
minor point, i.g., “India has a teat for guilt.’’ 

6. Compretods an illustration accurately, hut does not grasp the main 
idea that the anecdote illustrates, c.g., “He said you can tell when a man is 
guilty of a crime by putting rice in his mouth. If the rice gets wet, he isn’t 
guilty, and if it stays dry, he is guilty because he is afrmd.’’ 

7. Recogmzes the mmn idea of the passage and expresses it in his own 
words; also reports the illustratioa accurately, but does not make implicit 
the eonneotion between the main idea and the illustration, e.g., “The emo- 
tions influence the flow of the digesiave juices. The test of India is to ^ve a 
prisoner a handful of dry rice. If he is not afraid, the rice becomes wet from 
saliva.’’ 

8. Recognizes the main idea and shows how it is related to the illustra- 
tion, e.g., “The author discusses the reaction of fear on digestion. He said 
that fear can stop the flow of digestive juices. As an example, he described 
the old custom in India of putting rice in the mouth of a criminal to see whether 
or not the rice remained dry or became wet. If the rice remained dry, he 
was judged guilty.’’ 

By means of this one dmplo question the examiner can learn a 
great deal about the student’s methods of reading. He notes whether 
the student merely snatches unconnected words and phrases as he 
reads, or whether he grasps relationships; whether he merely memo- 
rizes and repeats the author’s words, or whether he translates the 
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author’s words into his own vocabulary and interprets what the author 
said aecurately and creatively. The examiner also notes whether the 
subject fails to report the author’s thought because he has been carried 
away by Ha own interests or emotions or prejudices, or whether he is 
using the passage merely as a stimulus to new ideas. Introspective 
reports made by the subject immediately following the oral testing 
throw further light on the subject’s reading and thinking process. 
This is the most important part of the diagnostic procedure, because 
it helps to answer the question “Why?” It calls attention to verbal- 
ism, defined as mere word calling without real comprehension of 
meaning; to lack of experience essential for interest and correct inter- 
pretation; to unfamiliarity with key words and inability to tease their 
meaning from the context. 

The values of an oral reading test are thus seen to be many: it 
provides a situation that is better than a formal interview, in that the 
student’s attention is centered on the test and his incidental revela- 
tions of personality are less studied; it offers a beginning in diagnosis 
of reading difficulties and suggests the information about comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary that must be obtained in a silent reading test; it 
indicates the attitude that the student has developed toward reading. 
Evidence on this latter point is meaningful, even though it is as slight 
as complete refusal to attempt an unknown word or a reckless stab 
at it, careful repetition of phrases and sentences of which he is unsure, 
or rushing through material without regard for correctness or meaning. 
In as short a time as 16 or 20 minutes, in some cases, the examiner 
will have a wealth of useful suggestions that he could not have obtained 
in the equivalent time by any other method. The person who fails 
to follow the clues of the test and to search for causes of the various 
errors is forfeiting a valuable means of insight into the student’s 
reading problem. 

THE lEAKHER’S DOTICULTIES WITH WORD FORMS 

A Psychological Explanation. — Some years ago in his Passing 
Parade series, John NesUtt offered a movie short entitled Willie and 
Vie Mouse, in which he gave a remarkably clear, if perhaps mislead- 
ingly simple, explanation of children’s learning difficulties. Willie 
was the school child everybody knows, the one who couldn’t learn, 
and the mouse was Willie’s counterpart in white-rat experiments in 
psychology. 

The mouse and a rival mouse were put through a maze in which the 
cheese goal was clearly visible. While Mouse No. 1 wandered pleas- 
antly from dead end to dead end, Mouse No. 2 nimbly followed the 
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trails in the direction of the cheese and early gained his reward. 
Mouse No. 1 was never clear as to what that race had been about. 

In the second competition, the cheese was not to be seen, but a 
warning gong rang every time that the mouse took the wrong path. 
Again a rival mouse was pitted against Mouse No. 1. The latter 
ignored the warning sounds and wound up in the most unlikely places, 
arriving at the goal only to see the last bit of cheese disappear among 
his rival’s whiskers. 

By this time, according to this Hollywood production, our hero 
was a thoroughly disintegrated personahty. He moped about with 
his fur unkempt and his head in his paws. What did life hold for 
Mm? Certainly not cheese. Like the child in the classroom who 
experiences defeat through alien methods of learning, this mouse was 
manifesting antisocial attitudes; the world was against him. 

The third maze was one in which the cheese could be neither seen 
nor approached by the aid of auditory signals. Its correct paths and 
blind alleys were to be distinguished by the difference in floor texture, 
the one tsrpe being rough, the other smooth. And Mouse No. 1, like 
Willie, happened to be a largely kinesthetic learner; his sense of touch 
told him more than the sight or the sound of anything could. While 
the rival mouse listened in vain for a warning gong and searched the 
pathways for the sight of the cheese. Mouse No. 1 followed his feet 
on the paths of one texture and achieved his golden glory. Likewise 
Willie, through classroom methods suited to his particular preference 
in learning apparatus, beneflted at last from the teacher’s efforts. 

John Nesbitt’s WiUie and ike Mmse may be too pat an explanation 
of the avenues through which a child may learn. Only in extreme 
cases of physical handicap, perhaps, would we find a child devoid of 
two sense avenues through which he might learn. At the same time, 
we appreciate the fact that the more senses through which a child 
may be made aware of the unknown, the more likely he is to become 
well acquainted with it. We know, for instance, that a child who 
learns the word “butter" through making butter, tasting butter, 
feeling butter, seeing it, and saying it, is more likely to retain his 
impression of the word “butter” in association with the idea of butter 
than a child who meets it through only one of the possible sense 
avenues. If John Nesbitt’s explanation does oversimplify Willie, it 
nevertheless makes for deeper appreciation of the fact that the teacher 
of reading must utilize all the avenues within his power to make asso- 
ciations between ideas and symbols impressive and permanent. 

The instruments by which we can determine a child’s ability to 
make his different sense avenues work for him in learning how to 
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read are relatively few. The Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests, which 
are used to determine the readiness of children for first-grade reading, 
contain several tests of visual, motor, and auditory skill and discrimi- 
nation. The author of these tests does not claim that the test results 
will yield a score to indicate exactly what a child’s native ability in 
the different senses is. Since visual, auditory, and motor discrimina- 
tion is improvable to a certain extent through practice, it is quite 
possible that lack of experience of a certain kind would make a child 
appear on the tests to be inferior in a certain sensory discrimination, 
which later might be developed beyond the others. But this is beside 
the point. The point for teachers of reading is that they must utilize 
the best abilities in a child and all abilities in the child, in order to 
promote the teaching of reading. It is stupid that a teacher should 
stress in his teaching a visual approach, for instance, to the exclusion 
or neglect of an auditory or a motor approach, or even a taste or a 
smell approach, if children in his class have meager visual discrimina- 
tion and, at their particular stage of development, cannot profit so 
well by his use of method. For this reason it is desirable that a 
teacher know, within the limits of the test instruments available, just 
what the status of the child’s abilities in sensory discrimination is. 

The use of the Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests prior to entrance 
to first grade often yields interesting information with regard to the 
teacher’s first-grade reading methods. In a heterogeneous class of 
40 first-grade children, it has been found by one of the authors that 
■ the Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests and the semester-end reading 
achievement of these children show the stress of the teacher upon the 
auditory approach to reading. The children who had achieved well 
by the end of the semester were children who had scored high in the 
auditory tests, in comparison wi& the visual and the motor teats. 
The children who were high on the visual tests, in comparison with the 
auditory and the motor tests, fared less well; and the children who were 
hi^ in the motor tests, in comparison with the visual and the auditory 
tests, fared still less well. This atuation has suggested to the author 
the importance of a teacher’s knowing more about the abilities of his 
children and recognizing those abilities in his teaching, or, at least, if not 
knowing the abilities of the children, recognizing the importance of 
many sense avenues in all possible details of his work. 

We know that children who have failed by the look-and-say and 
hear-and-see beginning methods, now learn to read by the kinea- 
thetio method. It is true that some of them might have failed by the 
kinesthetic method, as well as by the other methods, if this one had 
been used first; but the uniform tendency throughout the United 
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States for teachers to stress thelook-aad-say and hear-and-see methods, 
to the exclusion of the kinesthetic method, suggests that some of these 
failures are due to that omission and could have been avoided. With- 
out seeming to throw caution to the winds with regard to the causes of 
such failure, it is still possible to take precautions in teaching and to 
avoid casuahties while we await the pronouncements by research. 

Types of Recognition. — ^The errors in word recognition observable 
in an oral reading test reflect the kind of word analysis of which the 
student is ignorant or which he has failed to apply. If the examiner 
is unfamiliar with the ways in which a child normally develops methods 
of work attack, he is likely to generalize regarding word difficulties 
rather than to see in them individual patterns of reading deficiency. 
For this reason, it is important for us to preface our discussion of word- 
form disabilities with a consideration of the way in which a child 
deals with the forms of words. 

The Chinese read vertically down the page; Jewish prayer books 
are numbered from the back; tffiere is no very good reason for the way 
most of us do thin^ except that we have started that way and may 
as well continue. To children, who are new to our world, the fact 
that one must read across a page from left to right, starting systemat- 
ically in the upper lefthand corner and proceeding to the bottom of the 
page, is utterly strange. Yet, because this is the primary fact of 
reading by our method, it must be mastered if the reader is not to 
become hopelessly entangled in reversals. Observation of individual 
words from left to right should be established early as a reading habit. 

The first thing that a child is likely to observe about a word is its 
general shape, the kind of observation we make when the streetcar 
is still a block away and we can see only the hazy shapes of the words 
stating its destination. "When an adult mistakes a word like " patter ” 
for. a word like “yellow,” he is probably relying on the first method 
he ever employed to distinguish words: observation of their general 
contours, their hills, valleys, and plateaus. An adult has difficulty 
understanding why a child may be able to learn words of greater 
length like “telephone” before he can distinguish “bear” from “deer.” 
The fact is that one does what one has to do in this world, A child 
does not observe a word systematically letter by letter or syllable by 
syllable until he finds it necessary. He depends upon the length and 
shape of a word to suggest its identity until he finds that this method 
is no longer feasible in all cases. He retains this first method all his 
life, even as a commuter and headline reader, but he supplements it 
with other more elaborate techniques of word analysis as he finds the 
need. 
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Early, as a rale, the new reader finde that the initial letter of a 
word often suggeste its identity. This method of attack may be 
partially dependent upon another^ guessmg from context, from the 
association of other words with the strange one. When in the story 

the puppy is only one month old and someone says, ‘‘.See the 1 

puppy!” it is fairly obvious to the child Who recognizes the consonant 
and knows the sound it makes that the puppy is little. So the word 
“little" is guessed from its initial consonant sound and from the 
meaning that the situation suggests. Similarly, words with Uke 
endings but different initial letters, like “fear,” “dear,” “tear,” are 
easily dealt with by knowledge of the beginning letter sound. A 
person who reaches maturity still reading "bent” for “bald” shows 
dependence upon initial consonant sounds, word length, and perhaps 
context, for getting the identity of words; incidentally, he demon- 
strates the inefficiency of the technique. Children who are so intent 
upon attacking words that they ignore meanings, and other readers 
who are reading beyond their depth of understanding, will make sub- 
stitutions of this kind that are utterly meaningless in the context. 

When a child encounters such difficulties as the above, he begins 
to appreciate the importance of noting the endings of words. He 
enters a world of “word endings” — a rather orderly world, be it 
gratefully said, in which one does not have to know a thousand different 
endings to recogmze a thousand different words, but may beneht by 
the common occurrence of suffixes such as «, e«, ed, ing, ly, and the 
frequency of such a formas and: “sand,” “band,” “land,” "demand." 
In the smaller word forms, knowledge of initial consonant sounds and 
certain simple word endings serves the young reader well and is, in 
fact, completely adequate. 

But another trouble soon appears in the distinction between 
“want” and “went,” “silver” and “sliver,” and other words whose 
middles make aU the difference between sense and nonsense. The 
reader’s new chore is to note the middle as well as the beginnings and 
endings of words, noting them on his way from left to right across the 
new territory. Perhaps because this attention to middles comes 
relatively late in the reader’s analytical development, perhaps because 
the middle of a word is not so frequently distinctive, even adults 
sometimes manifest a disregard for this type of analysis. 

Ultimately the child has a repertory of words and parts of words 
that he readily recogmzes, forma that he does not have to puzzle over 
but can recognize on sight. This he uses when he encounters strange 
words. Just as a person in a strange city meets and passes people 
who remind him in one way or another of some that he knows at home. 
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BO the reader, with his treasury of word friends, is reminded of one or 
another as he meets the stranger. In the word "something’' he is 
likely to see his old friends “some” and “thing”; in the word “break- 
able,” the common verb “break” and the familiar ending “able”; 
in “aileron,” the ending of "fail” and "sail" and “pail” and “mail," 
combined with the common sufiSx er and the preposition or adverb 
“on.” These analyses are not always according to Webster, but the 
important fact is that this method can compass the larger units of a 
word without dissecting it into single letters that are difficult to 
reassemble. An adult who has not mastered this technique will be 
found laboring over a strange word’s phonetic parts or spelling the 
word out, in spite of the presence of larger units that ho knows in 
isolation or in different association. 

Phonic observation of a strange word is analyzing it by recognizing 
and sounding certain familiar units, usually small. It begins with a 
child’s noting that “ball” and "boy” and “big” not only begin with 
the same letter but start with the same sound; the sight of the letter 
6 evokes the sound that b has when in combination with other letters 
in a word. It has its antecedents in the kindergarten when rhymes 
loved and learned draw attention to rhyme endings; and when, in 
beginning reading, the child learns to know the printed words ‘‘JiU’’ 
and “kill," and the connection between "iU,” the sound, and “ill/’ 
the printed form, becomes established. 

There are three kinds of trouble for which the phonic approach 
to word analysis is chiefly criticized: (1) Its emphasis upon units 
smaller than a syllable tends to slow the reading process so that the 
reader becomes a word tackier rather than a thinker; the meaning 
intended by the author through the association of words in the sentence 
is lost in tiie vast emptiness between difficult words slowly analyzed. 
Hence, any teaching of the phonic method has to be offset by other 
more rapid techniques of word analysis and by much practice in read- 
mg easy materials for meaning, unhampered by encounters with diffi- 
cult words. (2) Logical, adult minds find phonic analysis so attractive 
in its orderliness that certain school systems have tended to emphasize 
phonics to the exclusion of other methods. In such systems the 
expression "word analysis” conveys only one meaning to the teacher 
of reading— pAenfc analysis. The result has been the presence in 
reading clinics throughout the country of children retarded in reading 
because of their ability to make only one kind of attack on a strange 
word. The fact is that only about one-third of the words in the 
common English vocabulary are capable of phonetic analysis, and 
some of these are not entirely like their appearance in sound but 
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demand a partly visual analysis for familiar parts as well. (3) In its 
attention to small units the analysis of the sound of a word may leave 
the amateur word sleuth with a lot of little parts, which he finds him- 
self incapable of reassembling into a meaningful whole. In other 
words, this method requires the blending of isolated sounds to form 
the syfiables it has broken— something like cutting oneself while 
trying to open a first-aid kit. The word “slake” can become a mon- 
ster with "sluh" for a head and an “ake” in its back, if dealt with 
from a purely phonic standpoint; whereas, if treated to a combination 
of phonic and visual analysis, it will become the ea^y sounded letter 
s with the familiar “lake” attached. This latter attack, heresy to 
the phonic diehards, is the sensible approach for the retarded reader 
whom the pure phonic method has left years behind himself in reading 
achievement. 

Syllabication, a method auxiliary to the methods previously 
described, consists of the temporary division of the strange word into 
its syllables. The word “unchangeable,” if divided into its pro- 
nounceable parts, “un-ohange-a-ble,” is readily recognized as a welding 
of a common prefix, a common word, and a common sufiBx. Childien 
are commonly taught syllabication, often in connection with dictionary 
study, in the third grade and those above it. Help in this kind of 
approach is often needed by students in the subsequent years of school- 
ing. A student untutored in this respect often reads “active” for 
“attractive” and writes “iniative" for "initiative.” 

One looks in vain in the literature on the pedagogy of reading for 
a word in defense of the spelling method of analyzing a word. It seems 
to he the child’s effort to attack words systematically, with a yearning 
toward something as effective as the syllabication approach; but the 
spelling method falle short of this desired solution, in that it shatters 
the word into meaningless, unpronounceable minutiae and, worse, 
gives to those parts sounds that are utterly alien to the sound of the 
word itself. 

With the exception of the last mentioned, all the techniques of 
word analysis discussed in the foregoing paragraphs have their value 
to the reader. Quick observation of general configuration, the first 
approach a beginning reader makes to a word, is the mainstay of 
rapid reading. The more careful, more elaborate techniques learned 
as the reader encounters difiicultiea are necessary supplements at times 
to the quick look at word wholes. The reader must feel the assurance 
of this variety of techniques and must be sufficient master of each of 
them to use one or another or, if need be, a combination of them in the 
recognition of a single word. He should always check the proposed 
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meaning of the word against the context, as an index of its oorreotness; 
and, in the case of a word strange to'his whole experience, he needs the 
ability to interpret the diacritical marks opposite the word in the 
dictionary and to select, on the basis of context, the meaning appro- 
priate to the passage he has been reading. 

Errors of Recognition. Rmrs^ and Inversions. — k common error 
in word or phrase recognition in the beginning stages of reading is the 
reversal of letters or words or of the members of a phrase. A word 
like “calm” will become “clam,” the I and a being interchanged; 
the word “saw” will become “was,” the entire word being reversed; 
or “the little red hen" will become “the red little hen.” Sometimes 
a reversal such as the above will be complicated by inversion: p and 
d, u and n, m and u, and the like will be confused. An adult will make 
such errors occasionally, but the persistence of these patterns above 
the primary grades is abnormal. 

Various causes have been attributed to these tendencies. Those 
who have handled the reading oases of individuals manifesting them 
have held various theories. One is that the disability is associated 
with handedness. Some people hold with Orton (32) that a mixed 
dominance (left-eyedness and right-handedness, for instance) or delay 
in dominance of one or the other hemisphere of the brain is responsible 
for directional difficulties in reading. For every exponent of a theory, 
however, there seems to be an investigator who knows of exceptions 
to the theory. 

A study of the experimental literature dealing with handedness, 
eyedness, and reversals, which are often cited as evidence of mixed 
dominmioe, indicates that unilateral brmn dominance may be signifi- 
cant in the case of a few individuals. There is lack of evidence, how- 
ever, that it is an important consideration in a reading program 
designed to meet the needs of all pupds. For the majority of second- 
ary-school and college students, progress in reading will depend on 
factors other than the diagnosis and treatment of mixed dominance, 
handedness, eyedness, and reversals. Regardless of the theory, all 
clinical procedures for remediation seem to follow the same general 
pattern; all advocate a method of teaching reading that forces the 
issue of direction upon the child, makes him conform to the left-to- 
right movement. Femald’s proo^ure in the case of the little boy who 
was a mirror writer — simply having him start writing so far over to 
the left-hand side of his paper that he couldn’t possibly write in the 
wrong direction and stay on the sheet — was refreshing in its common 
sense and simplicity. The kinesthetic approach is prosoinent as a 
means of correcting reversals. 
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Wtatever the error involved in a reading-disability case, it is 
important that the tutor direct his energies not to a vague area but 
to the points of difiSoulty. If the problem is the confusion of “was” 
and “saw,” his immediate work is to see that the student recognizes 
the distinctive characters of these two words; Ms concomitant work is 
to watch the student’s reading for evidences of other errors of this 
type. Wloting the error "was” for “saw,” he should notsSy, “Oh, 
reversals 1” and then put the student through the gamut of all the 
reversals that might be made in a lifetime. A tutor should never 
assume that one ailment implies possession of them aU. Neither 
should he take it for granted that perfect results on an isolated word 
or phrase drill can be considered certain proof of a cure. Drill should 
have the constant company of natural reading situations, not only 
as a check on the effectiveness of the drill but as an insurance policy 
against the adverse effects of any extreme, such as drill, upon reading 
experience. 

SvbititiiMms . — Substitution of one word for another in a sentence 
may range from something resembling the correct word in form or 
meaning to something else that apparently has no relation whatever 
to that word. Sometimes in an oral reading test a student, as though 
in horror of hesitation, will say something, anything, for the word that 
he does not readily recognize. Again, a person trying to solve a 
word by the spelling method will spell it out carefully under his breath, 
furrow his brow, and then pounce upon some word— any word — ^that 
to his puzzled brain seems a likeiy space filler. The word need have 
no resemblance in form to the conect one. In another case, a reader 
intent upon the content of what he is reading may substitute some 
other word for the proper one; in his certainty of the direction the 
thought is taking, he apparently becomes careless of the form of the 
word and calls it what he is sure that it must be. So “Idttens” may 
replace “cats” “mittens” may be read for “gloves,” etc. A student 
who has read widely with little supervision is liable to make this kind 
of substitution. 

Then there are substitutions that may or may not bear a meaning- 
ful relation to the context but that do resemble the correct word in 
soma element of form. “Bath” may become “baby” or “bear,” in 
the case of a reader who attends to the beginning of the word and 
ignores the ending completely. It may become" “ball’’ to one who 
notes not only the beginning, but dso the general contour of the word. 
Ignoring the beginning of the word, a student may read “where” 
for ‘ykere.” The same kind of error, except that it seems to make a 
concession to contour, is the confusion of “§pwn” with “thrawn.” 
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for "wen,” “call” for “oell,” "salad” for 
“solid” are evidence of failure to observe the crucial mid-portions of 
words.ii 

Sometimes word substitutions can be traced to a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the phonetic possibilities in a letter or a combination of letters, 
or to ignorance of rules regarding vowels. Many students will call 
"plpmea”. "plums,” evidencing confusion concerning the formation 
of the plural of phm and disregard of the silent e, which causes the u 
to assume the long sound, A student who calls "pail” “pile" is 
revealing his ignorance of the sound produced by the combination 
dri. A child whose knowledge of the sounds of e-a is limited to words 
like "fear” will betray himself when “Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears” turns out to be a story devdd of beverage. 

Mispronunciation may result when the student tries a type of 
word analysis that does not apply, or when he misapplies it. The 
dictionary is a much safer haven than the rules of phonetics when it 
comes to a word like “aisle,” for instance. “Ache” is perhaps the 
best spelling for the sound of a sneeze, from the phonetic standpoint. 
The visual analysis of the word “cathedral” is rather unsatisfactory, 
since “oat” and “ha” do not quite produce the needed result and 
since “the” (in this particular spot) does not have the fh sound of the 
article “the.” If the reader uses syllabication, he at least avoids 
the “cat” mistaJce, 

Even though the syllabication and visual analysis attacks are 
inadequate for the complete solution of “cathedral,” the reader who 
makes such attacks is likely to arrive at the correct word. The only 
important reason for his not doing so is ignorance of the meaning 
of the word. With all the variations in accent, syllabication, and 
phonetics in the English language, it is unreasonable to expect a 
person to pronounce a polysyllabic word correctly if the word as an 
idea and as a sound is foreign to him. If the student makes a good 
attack on a word that is strange to him— strange, as proved by his 
discussion of it after the reading — the concern of the teacher is not 
one of word attack but of vocabulary development. Likoivise, if the 
student makes errors in his reading that are duo to stuttering, lisping, 
speech habits stemming from a foreign background, or any other 
speech error, the problem is one of speech and not of substitutions in 
reading. 

Except for the conditions described in the above paragraph, sub- 
stitutions evidenced in oral reading indicate the kind of word analysis 
of which the reader is incapable. Through them the examiner can 
obtain clues as to the techniques that the reader has never mastered 
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and can plan a remedial program to fill these particular needs. Again 
let it be said that a reader who makes substitutions in his reading is 
not a case of general disability in word recognition and attack, but a 
person who ens in recognition of certain words for certain reasons and 
who fails to attack certain words successfully for certain reasons. The 
particular reasons behind the particular errors are the specific clues 
to the specific needs of the individual. Any general attack on the 
problem of substitutions means a dissipation of valuable time and 
impetus in a remedial program. 

Omtmons.— The omission of words ox parts of words in oral reading 
is sometimes evidence of hopeless haste over trouble spots, areas in 
the reading material in which the reader encounters considerable 
difficulty. It is as though the reader may feel that haste will make 
errors less noticeable, comprehension easier, guesses more accurate, and 
the total impression one of smooth, skillful reading. However, bad 
luck seems to pursue the poor reader. Unlike the skillful reader, he 
omits important words and portions of words and sometimes even 
fails to note crucial marks of punctuation. If the material is really 
suitable to one of his age and intelligence and background, an inferior 
sight vocabulary may be an important cause of the omissions. Proof 
of this cause may be obtained by taking inventory of the words for 
which he makes erroneous substitutions and by requesting that 
the reader review the omitted words to see how many he really 
knows. 

Omisdona sometimes occur when the reader is trying to rectify 
a previous error; miscalling one word, he may omit and miscall sub- 
sequent words in an attempt to make sense out of the nonsense that he 
has started. After the first error, he seems to see only what he wishes 
to see, what will fit in with his idea of the author's meaning. By 
checking over the words with him, the examiner can soon tell which 
words were really unknown and which were known but ignored or 
miseaUed in the emergency. 

A reader may be careless because accurate reading is not often 
required of him ; because he is quite retarded and impatient of laborious, 
careful reading; because he is characteristically a careless person of 
low standards who is not sufficiently motivated to exert himself; 
because, having poor comprehension, he has little cause to know or 
care about hie errors; or because his eyes, traveling ahead of his voice, 
center his interest on certain words and cause the lagging voice to omit 
, others because of inaccuracy of memory and lack of concentration on 
' them. jThe careless reader not only omits words but distorts them, 
‘omitting their endings, as in the case of "runs," "run"; omitting their 
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beginnings, as in “attraction,” “action"; and neglecting their mid- 
portions, as in “fastened,” “fasted.” 

We know that the rapid, efficient silent reader does not fixate upon 
all the words in a given piece of material but, by a keen knowledge of 
structure and of crucial words, is able to select centers of importoce 
for his attention. Such a reader may not have had sufficient experi- 
ence with oral reading or sufficiently high standards in that skill to 
read an author’s work with utter faithfulness. While inaccurate 
reading is not to be condoned, it should be pointed out that the omis- 
sions that a skillful silent reader may make in oral reading are not of 
so serious a nature as are the errors of the poor reader. 

The primary work of the examiner in the case of omissions is to 
have the student return to the words omitted or shortened, to dis- 
cover whether ha knows them or can attack them. The result of 
this investigation will be knowledge of the student’s need, whether 
that be an enlarged sight vocabulary, improved word attack, a higher 
personal standard of accuracy, more frequent experiences in prepared 
oral reading, or special attention to the meaning of what he reads. 
On the basis of the particular need, the remedial program can be 
plaimed. 

V. Repetitions . — A common failing among poor readers is the repeti- 
tion of words, phrases, and even sentences in oral reading. Ophthalm- 
o-graph records show a similar failing in silent reading where iffie eyes 
retrace their progress across a line of print, the movement known as a 
regrSssidh. The repetition in oral reading may be a reflection of this 
ocular regression and is to be criticized for the same reason — it wastes 
reading time. 

Actually there may occasionally be good reason for regressions. 
Skillful readers who are reading material strange in vocabulary and 
structure or difficult in concept sometimes pause to repeat certain 
passages, phrases, or words. We all are capable of labored reading 
and occasional repetition if the material is difficult enough. The 
problem of repetition is important only when it occurs in materitd 
that is supposedly suited to the reader’s stage of development. 

Thus, repetitions may indicate a temporary loss in the train of 
thought or a desire to make sure of an idea that has been stated. 
They may, however, be the result of a habit developed from over- 
experience with difficult materials; the reader becomes a professional 
weaver. Further, they may stem from concern for the next word, 
a kind of mai-king time until the following word is solved. In the 
expression “the big eagle’’ a child may read, "the big — ^big — eagle,” 
hesitating on the “big” and, more or less entertaining his audience 
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v?ith that word until he makes sure of the identity of the word “ eagle,” 
This kind of repetition is not fundamentally a habit of regression but 
a problem in sight vocabulary and word attack. 

A type of repetition that is not really a reading problem is caused 
by nervousness over public reading. A child who was referred to a 
certain reading clinic read perfectly for the examiner, worked well 
in the small class and in the tutoring periods, improved as much as 
could be expected of her mentality and background, and returned to 
school, only to be referred again to the clinic. Her oral-reading 
problem was a problem in terror of the teacher and embarrassment 
before a large class. Her drat reading for the clinician, whose business 
was to put children at ease, gave no clue to the disabilities that she 
had manifested in the school from which she had been sent. The 
security she needed could be given only by the teacher and the situa- 
tion that had denied it. 

FaUure to Try to Pronounce a Word.— A poor reader encounters 
words that he does not readily recognize, can solve only partially, or 
cannot solve at aU; in such cases he may halt, look hard, scratch his 
ear, dear his throat, by utterance or attitude indicating intense con- 
centration on an impossible situation. The result is usually a respect- 
ful pause, a look at the examiner, who may furnish the word, and 
continuation of the reading. 

In some oases, the reader feels completely cowed by a strange 
word. ' Long experience with inadequate word attack has discouraged 
him; so, when he comes to the hard word, he will simply stop dead, 
whether he is reading silently or orally. The reader who has been 
taught that guessing from context is a sin will make no attempt to 
determine its identity other than a futile pause for analysis of the 
word itself. Likewise, a reader whose reading has become a system 
of word calling, through too much difficult reading, attacks each word 
without context clue to its meaning. Thus, in the case of the reader 
who lacks confidence, the problem is to find out what he does know 
about word attack and to help fill out his sight vocabulary and his 
techniques of solving strange words; with him it is also a matter of 
building confidence through much easy reading. Keaders who fail 
to use context clues to assist recognition of words should be given 
experience in the use of clues, as well as help in word recognition and 
attack. Headers whose attention is obviously not on the content 
of what they are reading, and who hence make no use of the context to 
suggest the identity of the strange word, need an emphasis upon 
comprehension of what they read.' 

If j however, the reader does make some partial attack upon the 
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word, whether he gives the wrong sound to an initial c or makes an 
adequate attack upon the first syllable, the examiner should be care- 
ful to note it. Any attack whatever is evidence of what the reader 
does know or what he knows incorrectly. It is the starting point of 
an investigation of that word and of words resembling it, to find out 
where the trouble lies and what is the extent of the deficiency. Some- 
times the difficulty is not inadequacy of techniques but lack of inde- 
pendence in the use of them. Encouraged by a few pointed questions 
from the examiner, such as, Do you see any words that you know in 
this word? or How would you divide this word into syllables? the 
student may be perfectly capable of solving the word, and the remedial 
work can be built to cultivate this independence. 

Imertiom—hs. enjoyabie deficiency, from the examiner’s point of 
view— if any deficiency may be called enjoyable— is the insertion of 
words, an embroidering of the author’s ideas. In its most attractive 
form it is found in the young reader who takes “the old lion’,’ and 
makes of him “the great big hungry old lion.” In oral reading, the 
evidence of ornamentation is right in the words of the child; in silent 
reading it is to be found in the child’s interpretation of what he has 
read. This tendency as an evidence of keen appreciation of the mate- 
rial read is certainly to be cherished; in the extreme, however, where 
the child takes over and roves far from the author’s wildest dreams, 
it is not the beat exercise for comprehension. Besides, a standard 
of accuracy is, of course, desirable in oral reading. 

Sometimes, as in the case of omissions, the insertion is merely a 
by-product of a previous error. The reader makes one mistake and 
tW, in the interest of sense, adds and subtracts and modifies subse- 
quent words, The problem is one of standards of oral reading or 
reading accuracy, as well as of improved word recognition and attack. 

Much unsupervised ^ent reading and little check on accuracy 
will lead to a number of bad habits, of which insertion is one. The 
reader may become not only careless but unaware of Ids carelessness. 
To make the reader conscious of his error and to provide motive and 
experience for improvement are the remedial tasks. 

"'■tP’ord-iij/^oord fieodfng.— Word-by-word reading is the dead-level 
utterance of one word after another, with no grouping of words closely 
associated, such as words in a prepositional phrase; the spacing of the 
words in time is mther uniform, without regard for meaning, or in 
violation of it. It may also be characteriaed by long pauses between 
certain words. Bye-movement records of word-by-word readers show 
numerous fixations on every line of print. 

Phrased reading, which is oharacteristio of the skillful reader, is. 
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on the other hand, reading in which words are grouped in time and 
read expressively to give to the listener a valid and vivid picture of 
the author’s intent. Eye-movement records of phrased reading show 
fewer fixations per line of print. The advantage of phrased reading 
over word-by-word reading is that orally it does give the material in 
a more attractive and understandable form to the listener, and silently 
it takes less time, fewer fixations being made and more words being 
accounted for in each fixation. 

We are all word readers when we encounter material much too 
difficult for us. In the case of the poor reader, material that should 
be suitable for him may be read word by word because of a meager 
right vocabulary, the presence of words that he does not reaffly 
recognize. Encountering a strange word, he may be so inexperienced 
in independent word attack or so poorly equipped for it that he will 
read haltin^y. These are problems in sight vocabulary and word 
solving. 

Fairly good readers may retain a tendency toward word-by-word 
reading. In their early training they may have been urged along 
with reading matter very difficult for them and have become rooted 
in the habit of reading as though in’ difficulty. Sometimes word-by- 
word readers have been developed amply because that kind of oral 
reading was tolerated; because no standard, no feeling for the audience 
rituation or the drama of the piece had been created. Sometunes 
embarrassment or timidity has driven all other feeling out of the oral 
reader. 

Another cause for word-by-word reading is the lack of knowledge 
of or attention to punctuation marks. This, too, is a matter of 
emphasis and training. 

If a student has had little experience in silent reading for the sake 
of comprehension, or if in oral reading he is made to give no account 
of the meaning of what he has read, he may read in a word-by-word 
fashion; he may fail to think of meaning as he reads. If too he is 
unfamiliar with the ideas expressed in the material, he may show the 
same tendency to read monotonousily with no regard for meaning, or 
to read with expression that reveals his lack of understanding, 

In order to determine which of several reasons may be the cause 
for word-by-word reading, the examiner should make use of informa- 
tion on previous schooling, the student’s own account of his readii^ 
habits, and the student's explanation of the meaning of the material 
read. 

Remedial Procedures for Errors in Word Recognition.— If the 
following suggestions for remedial work ware bottled in a pharmacy. 
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the pharmacist would surely label them "Poison: to be taken only as 
prescribed by physician.” In all of living there seems to be a neces- 
sary balance; too much of any one thing leads to trouble. The 
physician who continues to administer his medicines without regard 
to their results is liable to find his patient supplanted by an X to 
mark the spot; the patient who swallows sixteen pills at once when 
the doctor' has said to take two daily for eight days — well, poor fel- 
low 1 Similarly, in a program of reading, any teoMque used to an 
extreme extent is harmful. In many cases, resistance to reading has 
been created or increased by drills applied by too persistent parents 
or teachers. 

The three primary bases for deciding upon a remedial procedure 
are the kind of error made, the apparent reason or reasons for its 
being made, and the kind of person with whom we are working. We 
have discussed at length the common causes for various types of 
errors of word recognition, the oral reading test by which we may dis- 
cover the student's typical errors, and (be experimental method of 
deduction to determine which of several reasons may account for the 
error in each case. Before assigning a remedial task to the student, 
however, we have yet to consider the Mnd of person he is. 

Considering bis attention span and his physical condition, how 
long can we expect to confine him to a given task? Considering his 
interests, his level of reading ability, and his need for specific types of 
reading experience, what kinds of subject matter can we safely assign 
him? Considering his temperament and reliability, should bis tasb 
be supervised or trusted to his own responsibility for their completion? 
Conadering hds mental ability, how concrete and bow gradual must 
be the development of any unit of learning? Considering his will to 
achieve in reading, is his motivation adequate or need it be supple- 
mented by the artificial stimuli of scorekeeping, testing, booklisting, 
the reading of prepared passages to a group, and other means of 
recognition? Considering his faith in our ability to improve his 
reading, does he need to be impressed by the use of the gadgetry of 
reading, such as the flashmeter, the metronosoope, and other devices, 
whose mechanical nature inspires awe and ^ves objective e^ddenoe of 
improvement? Considering his whole constellation of difficulties, are 
there certain procedures for the elimination of one type of error that 
we should avoid using because of thar detrimental effect with regard 
to another type of error? Considering his history of reading failure 
and the extent to which he associates that failure with certain mate- 
rials and types of reading approach, do we need to start our reading 
program ■with an entirely new procedure, making a complete break 
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■with his past? Consideriiig his preferences for a 'visual, auditory, or 
kinesthetic approach to learning, what de-rices may be used that 
emphadze his preferences or what derices can be so altered as to 
a(Wt of their use? These are some of the most crucial questions to 
be answered before the tutor decides upon a remedial program. 
None of them can be saMy ignored. 

Methods of identif 3 dng the best avenues of learning for an indi- 
vidual student vary. It is usually fruitful to explore his previous 
school and home history, to note preferred aotirities and kinds of 
endeavor in which he has excelled, and to analyze these for their 
requirements of visual, auditory, or motor skill. Dr. Marion Monroe’s 
Eeading Aptitude Tests (30) are so designed as to yield separate scores 
in these three aptitudes, so that the preference is clearly seen. In 
her book Remedial Teehnijuea in Basie School Subjects (19), Dr. Grace 
FemaJd describes her method of approach to reading-clinic oases at 
the University of California as an exploration of visual, auditory, and 
kinesthetic associations with word symbols until the student’s 
preference is clearly demonstrated by his success in learning word 
symbols through one or more of these avenues. 

Sometimes a knowledge of the way in which the subject has been 
taught in school suggests the approach that has been ignored or slighted 
as the one most likely to produce results. Schools that confine their 
early reading methods to comparisons of pictures and word forms 
(picture of a oat and printed symbol “ cat”) are favoring visual learners 
and penalizing auditory and kinesthetic learners. Students who 
experienced long sieges of measles, chicken pox, mumps, and the like 
in the first or second grade at the time when their particular school 
systems were stressing phonics (saying "cat” and hearing “cat" at 
sight of the symbol “oat”; leanung sounds to be associated with 
certain letters and letter combinations such as hard and soft c, the 
vowels long and short, and sh) may have difficulties, later, that stem 
from an ignorance of the sound facts about words. Moat schools 
have done little with the kinesthetic approach (tracing a word ■with 
the forefinger as one pronounces it by syllables), a fact which may have 
some bearing upon the large proportion of extremely retarded readers 
who have been found to benefit by that method. 

Ideally, a remedial program should stress the phases of reading in 
which the individual is deficient, but it should not stress them to the 
exclusion of other aspects of reading that are essential to balance 
and natural development. A remedial program may -well be a com- 
bination of all aspects of reading. Word or phrase (hill, if it is neces- 
sary, should be only a matter of 6 or 10 minutes in the tutoring period, 
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and should be supplemented, generally speaking, by some oral reading 
of a prepared passage, some comprehension exercise in silent reading, 
some speed drill with a comprehension check. Beyond this, it is 
desirable that the student have a diet of wide easy reading, outside 
the tutoring period, as well as experience with more challenging mate- 
rial during the period itself. In other words, the tutoring period should 
be varied, the techniques used should be varied, and every gain that 
drill may effect must be measured by success in normal reading 
situations. 

Finally, we must remember that any remedial procedure is produc- 
tive of certmn new knowledge, certain new clues to the difficulties 
that beset the student and retard his progress. As we plan the 
remedial program with the student’s help, we must not lay down so 
hard and fast a procedure that it cannot be altered, as new experiences 
with the student reveal different needs. The initial oral reading 
test does not reveal everything; we must constantly take cues from 
our experience with the student to sense new directions for our work. 
Only in this way can we make the most of our time and of the student’s 
energy. 

In addition to these suggestions for remedial work in general, 
specific exerdses and procedures for correcting each type of word- 
recognition error will be helpful. 

In Case of Reversals. — ^First, make sure what kind of reversal it is 
(letter, word, or phrase — “bran” for “bam,” "saw” for “was,” or 
"red little sohoolhouse” for “little red schoolhouse.” Then encourages 
appropriate sequence in the following drills ; 

1. Emphasize left-to-right attack in everything that the student does. 

2. Have the student slide his finger over the letters of the word or phrase 
to get a kinesthetio impreasiou of the sequence. 

3. Have the student trace the form of the word printed or written large 
on a card, saying the word in syllables as he traces; then have him remove the 
card from sight and write the word from memory (19, Chap. 5). 

4. If the indent continues to copy the word backwards, have him begin, 
as Femald suggests in the case of a mirror reader, at the extreme left-hand 
ride of the paper, so that he cannot possibly write in the wrong direction. 

5. Give exercise in the use of a dictionary, which involves awareness of 
the letter-by-letter sequence. 

6. Give experience in the use of the typewriter. 

7. Have the student make his own dictionary of newly learned words. 

8. Give completion sentencee in which the proper word must be inserted; 

He fed the cows in the (bran, born). 

9. Have the student write sentences using the words that are confused, 
or make a point of using the words in their other written work. 
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10. Make completion rhymea: 

Give the bucket a tilt 

And the milk mil be 

(aplit, apilt). 

11. Make flash cards of the words that have been confused. 

In Case of SuhslituUons—ll the subatitution has been a wild gueas, 
with no bearing on the form of the word or the meaning in the sen- 
tenoe, the student needs exercise in word recognition and word analysis 
and in attention to the meanings of sentences (comprehension exerdse) . 

If the substitution is a context guess, the student needs exerdse in 
word recognition and word analysis. 

If the substitution is partially correct, there is need for stress on 
the parts that the student was not successful in recognizing or analyz- 
ing. These parts may be the endings, naiddles, or beginnings of words ; 
they may be certmn phonic combinations (at, ea, ch, ing); they may be 
a matter of visual analysis (seeing the “sat" and “in" in “satin") ; they 
may be a matter of syllables that the student has skipped (“action" 
for “attraction"), and there may be a need for attack on words 
through division into syllables (practice known words until tech- 
nique is acquired; then attack unknown words). 

If the student made a substitution because he did not know the 
meaning of the word (ask him what it means), and because he did not 
know how to attack it, the problem is one of word recognition and 
word analyda, but primarily it is one of teaching him the meaning 
of the strange word. 

If the substitution is a reflection of a speech difficulty, such as the 
substitution of th for s, 2 for r (check by engaging the student in con- 
versation and sedng whether he makes such substitutiona normally), 
the problem is one of speech correction and not corrective reading. 

For improved word recognition, try some of the following: 

1. Make flash cards of the words confused and of other words involving 
the same issue (such as words bcgiDning with b and k). For a single student, 
the flash cards may be of calling-card size with the word printed in the size 
he normally encounters in tho books he oan read. For a whole class, the 
cards should accommodate larger print, with about 2-m. capital letters and 
1-in. lower-case letters. 

2. Make lists of the confused words, to be used only once or twice, the 
student reading them in sequence. If the lists are used often, the student 
tends to anticipate the words by their positions in the list rather than by their 
appearance. 
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3. If the word is common, introduce it into the spelling lesson. 

4. Use the Femald method of seeing the word, hearing it, saying it in 
syllables while tracing it with the forefinger, then writing and saying it while 
the copy is out of sight, then filing the card on which it is piinted in a filing 
system of newly ac(|uired words arranged in alphabetical order, 

The above suggestions all represent word-recognition exorcise 
through isolated word drill. The following suggestions involve 
thought settings, sentences in which the words are planted for recogni- 
tion in a more normal environment. 

6. For word bepnnings, middles, or endings, make sentences in which the 
critical word must be completed: 

It was a beauti day in May. 

The birds were Bing___. 

6. Make completion sentences in which the word is to be inserted: He 

cut the roaat with a knife. 

7. Give multiplwihoice sentences in which the proper word is to be 
selected; 

Ee cut the roast with'a curlbg knife. 

carving 

canning 

curving 

8. Make rhymes that are to be completed with the troubleeome word: 

The little dog eat by the road on the curb 

For the eign on the door had said, “Do not ." 

9. Have the student make sentences illustrating the troublesome word. 

10. Have the student read aloud some prepared passages containing 

troublesome worde. 

For improved ward andym, the specific treatment depends upon 
the kind of analysis that the student is unable to do, but, in general, 

1. Have the student develop lists of words bearing the characteristic that 
he has found difficult; 

a phonic feature such es ai, ea, eh, or 

a visual feature such as igkt, able, take, or 

a common prefix such as vn, tn, prs, per, or 

a common suffix such as ing, lile, ant, ent, ly 

Let each list start with a word he knows well, so that it will be a clue to the 
phonic solution, the visual solution of the other words as he meets them and 
adds them to his list. 
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2. After the student has read some material through successfully, have 
him skim through it to circle or underline the parts of words of which he is 
making a special study: all the afe’s, the ing'n, the pre’a, etc, 

3. If the difficulty seems to come in attacking longer words, have the stu- 
dent practice syllabizing such words, beginning with words he knows well. 

4. Have the student use the dictionary to improve his familiarity with 
preeies, suffixes, and roots, with syllabizing, and with the pronunciation 
symbols. 

5. Have the student make hie own dictionary, thus to gmn an appreciation 
of the likenesses and the differences in words. 

6. After the student has seemed to gain mastery of certmn elements of 
word attack through ceHain words, test his ability in analyms through flash 
cards and through sentences containing the difficult words. Actually, his 
success in this exercise will be chiefly on a recognition rather than on an 
analytical level. Por certain proof that he knows the element that caused 
him trouble, he must demonstrate his attack on strange words all of whose 
parts are familiar to him with the exception of the element to he tested. 

Jti Case of Omissions.— Havii^ the student reread the passage in 
which an omission has been made, the examiner can tell whether the 
omission was a matter of carelessness or a matter of ignorance of the 
word. If the word is omitted this second time, the examiner should 
point it out and ask to have it read. 

If the student cannot attack the word and if it is a very common 
word, the remedial work should mclude the word-recognition exer- 
cises suggested in the section. In Case of Substitutions. If the word 
itself is not very common, although the elements of it are, the teacher 
should use the exercises for improving word attack suggested under 
the same heading. 

If the error was a temporary adjustment to rectify a previous error, 
the previously miscalled word should be treated as suggested in the 
sentences immediately preceding. If the error has been simply a 
matter of carelessness (i.«., the student, rereading carefully, shows 
capacity to read the passage correctly), the following steps may be 
taken; 

1. Have the student read prepared, short passages when the inceiitive 
for good performance ie high: for instance, it may be a special report before 
the class, the parents, or the assembly; he alone in the class may have a piece 
of information of high importance from a reference book; a record may be 
kept of the excellence of his reading at frequent Intervals end this, in itself, 
may he an artificial hut potent incentive. 

2. Have the student read silently to answer detail questions which, if 
possible, concern tbe kind of word he seems to ignore. For instance, if he 
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tends to suscsll prepontions, the question may lequiie the reproduction of sit 
entire phrase. 

3. Have the student or the class set up standards of oral reading and make 
a conscious effort to progress with regard to them. 

In Case qf EepeiUiom . — The examiner should see whether the stu- 
dent has made repetitions in the easier passages he has read and, if 
so, whether he can read easily the word that immediately follows each 
repetition. If he is unable to read these words easily and has to 
sound them out or fails utterly to idaitify them, the problem is prob- 
ably one of word recognition and word analysis {see In Case of 
Sultotitutions). 

If the student stutters or stammers and if the pattern of repetitions 
seems to reflect this speech defect, the problem is probably one of 
speech correction rather than of reading. 

If the student makes repetitions when he is reading material in 
which he knows every word, the case is one of habitual repetition, for 
which the following may profitably be done. 

1. Give the student easier material than that which he has been reading, 
material in which he is at ease with the vocabulary and the concepts, and 
which has high interest value for him. Have the student read this easy, 
intereeting material silently for main ideas of chapters or general outline of 
plot. 

2. Give the student opportunities to read aloud, chorally with a group, 
material easy for him. Emphasise phrasing, grouping of words into thought 
umts. 

8. In the entire reading program of the student, emphasise the easy, 
interesting, rapid silent reading with correspondingly less emphasis on material 
more challenging is word and thought analysis. 

4. Have the student read an interesting account of something that he 
already knows well, so that the easy vocabulary will be accompanied by thor- 
oughly familiar conoepts, thus building up hie confidence. 

5. Give the student the opportunity of reading orally a short, prepared 
passage from easy, interesting material: let him read a part that be likes to 
the oless or to the tutor. Emphasise emooth, phrased reading. 

6. After the student has read a passage of difficult material and has become 
aoquffinted with all the words, have Mm practice (a) reading it silently in a 
short time and (b) reading it orally with smooth phrasing. 

If the repetition ocours but aeldom and then only in rather involved 
passages (longer sentences, harder ideas), it may bo due to temporary 
loss of thought and an attempt to recapture the picture of the whole 
sentence through repeating a part of it. In this case, 
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1. Give the student experienoea in easier material to offset what may 
become a habit. 

2. Have him skim a passage to identify hard words, solve them, and then 
read for the meaning. 

3. Prepare the student in hard, new ideas before he encounters them in 
his reading. 

4. Give the student a better knowledge of the ways sentences that puzzle 
him are put together. 

5. Give the student a progressive diet of sentences increasingly long and 
ideas increasingly hard. He is perhaps at the present time reading above the 
point where he should start. 

In Case of No Attempt to Understand a Ford.— The examiner should 
determine why the student made no attempt on the word. He can 
do this by returning to the word and asking the student to tell him 
what it is. If the student can make no attack upon the word at all, 
the problem is one of word recognition (in case of words that the 
examiner believes should be in the student’s sight vocabulary) and 
word analysis. 

1. For inadequate dght vocabulary, use the word-recognition suggestions 
in the section. In Case of Substitutions. 

2. For inadequate word analytis, use the techniques suggested under 
mrd analysis in the section. In Case of Substitutions. 

If the student can make a partial but inadequate attack in solving 
the words that he did not attempt, 

1. Note the Mnd of attack that he does not know, and explore the extent 
of his lack. (For instance, if he misses the sound of eh, see whether he knows 
other important sound combinations.) Then give him exerdses such as those 
suggested under word analysis in the section. In Case of Substitutions, to 
correct the difficulty, whatever it may be; observation of tbe word form from 
left to right, underlining familiar parts, sounding large units, syllabizing, 
spadng parts of tbe word, and, in as many ways as posdble, drawing attention 
to the featoies of the word that make it distinctive. 

If the student can solve all the words when he is prompted, the 
suggestion is that he lacks confidence or independence in word attack. 
In this case, 

1. Give him drills on words that demonstrate the same charaeteristio but 
that are known to him. More and more, require him to solve words without 
help, complimenting him with a kind of "I knew you could do it” bolstering. 

2. Prepare him for attack upon difficult words in his reading material, so 
that he will seldom experience failure. 

3. Let him keep fists of the types of words solved, so that he can compare 
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these with new, hard words and feel that he knows an increasing aniount about 
word solving. 

4. Have him keep in a convenient place a list of questions or things to do 
in tackling a strange word, so that he will realize hie power and versatility 
and will not stop trying when one Knd of word analyeis fails. 

If the student attacks a word with all the necessary tools but Mis 
of its solution because the word presents too many alternatives, there 
are only two possible solutions: the use of the dictionary and the use 
of the context (rest of the sentence) as a clue to the meaning of the 
word. There are seven most common types of context clue that the 
student should learn to use. They are 

1. Definilion—lD. this case the unknown word is defined elsewhere in the 
paasage|,for example, “After they had crossed the mountains, they flew over 

a This part of the land was very dry, for a does 

not have much rain. There were no creeks or rivers, and the soil was dry 
dust and sand.”^ In this passage, the lack of rain, absence of rivers, and 
presence of dusty, sandy soil suggest the desert. They define the situation. 

2. Experience. — ^Here the unknown is predictable from what the student 
knows of such situations through book or life experience; for example, “No 

one knows just how and man became friends. At one time 

the was as wild and as fierce as all the other beasts.’’ Anyone 

who knows that dog and man are good companions will find this clue easily. 
(A third grader responding to this item, however, thought best to fill the 
blank with the word “woman.") 

3. Comparism and Contrast . — ^The unknown here is likened to or con- 
trasted with something known; for example, ‘'EalrimoB have ing 

eyes like those of the Chinese people.” This item, too, of course, requites 
experience; but here a comparison is offered that yields the word “slanting." 

4. Spncnym.— This type of clue is a known synonym for the unknown 
word. The structure of the sentence is such that the author gives us the 
unknown word where we would expect the synonym to be repeated; for 
example, “When Jim heard that his bicycle would be ready that evening, he 

was He was glad that he would have it in time for the trip with 

Tom the next day.” The word “glad” stands in the same relative position 
as the missing word “ delighted." 

B. Familiar Expression or Language Experience. — ^This clue requires an 
acqumntance with common language patterns— e-xpressions heard every day 
and easily antitipated before they are completed by the speaker. In this 
case, however, a strange word is substituted for one of the fannUar ones; 

for example, “She laughed and said, ‘We thought we had a — — on 

you, but the — was on us, instead.’ ” No matter what word is 

substituted for “joke,” we know what to expect in meaning. 

‘The illustrations of context clues ere paraphrased from widely used inter- 
mediate.grade texts. 
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Q. Summary , — ^Hsre the unknown word sunuamrizes the several ideas that 
have preceded It; for eacample, “Hia knees shook and his eyes seemed to pop 

as he looked all around, for he was very much ” If our knees 

shook and our eyes popped and we looked all around, we should realize that 
we were frightened. Those three facts would eonvinoe us. 

7. R^jlectim of a Mood or a SitMUion , — ^Here the context has provided a 
situation, or established a mood or a tone, and the unknown word reflects that 
kind of situation or that kind of mood; for exampie, "He hopped and skipped 

and danced about and whistled ly to himself." He sounds gay, 

and the way he whistled is bound to reflect this mood. The missing word 
must be "gaily" or something close to it in meaning. 

With regard to context-clue analysis, 

1. Give the student an examination in filling in blanks for different kinds 
of clues and find out by this means the clues that he fails to grasp. Then 
plan a program of practice for Mm, 

2. Have him study with you passages containing words that baffle Mm 
and containing clues for their solution. If he can solve the word through 
observation of the context, have him tell in Ms own words what kind of oiue 
it was that helped him. Have Mm keep a list of passages representing tMs 
Mnd of clue. . 

3. Give Mm passages containing blanks for the new words that he is to 
encounter, and have Mm determine the meaning and build the unfamiliar 
concept through context anaiyris. 

4. Have Mm make up passages of his own, revealing the meamngs of a 
new word that he has learned and illustrating different kinds of clues. 

In Case of Inserliona.— The examiner should notice whether the 
insertion follows an error in word recognition and serves to make sense 
out of the nonsense that the error has created. If so, the problem is 
one of correcting the difficulty in the previous word. K, however, 
the insertion is an ima^native elaboration of .the text, without refer- 
ence to a previous error, the student needs correction, lest he mistake 
Ms own interpretation for the words of the author. In this case, 

1. Have the student answer questions on his silent reading that require 
the exact leproduotiou of ceitEun phrases. 

2. Give the student exercise in reading flashed phrase and sentence cards, 
duplicating and patterning after the phrases and sentences he has misread. 

3. Have the student read to answer questions that draw attention to 
specific details: "Did the author say the lion was old? Prove your answer." 

4. Give exercise in prepared, accurate oral reading in radio broadcasts, 
assembly programs, club meetings, speMal reports, where pride is involved. 
Have a little carefully prepared oral reading instead of such mediocre, inae- 
curate reading. 
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6. Have the student read a passage, then write down the details tbai he 
recalls, then check to see for himself what insertions he has made that the 
author did not give in the passage. 

In Case of Wordiy-word Reading . — ^The usual causes of word-by- 
word reacUng are several: inadequate sight vocabulary; inadequate 
word analysis; inadequate experience to meet the words and ideas of 
the author; inadequate concentration and maturity to follow an 
author’s complicated style; embarrassment in the presence of the 
examiner or the class, so that word calling takes the place of thoughtful 
reading; and a deep-seated habit of word-by-word reading fostered 
by years of encountering too hard material and practiced without 
regard to the ease or the difficulty of the passage that is bang read 
for the examiner. If the student has had to figure out each word as 
he has read along, the problem is one of sight vocabulary; if he has 
had to figure out each word and has been poor at doing so, the problem 
is one of word analysis; in either case, see the proper heading in the 
section. In Case of Substitutions. 

If the student reads easier passages fluently but lapses into word- 
by-word reading with more profound material, attacks the words 
easily but reads without expression, and, on questioning, shows that 
he does not understand what he has read, the examiner should 

1. Ask the student the meaning of certain key words, to see whether the 
weakness is a matter of concepts. If it is and if this is the type of material 
that he is having to read in classes, the job is one of anticipating new, bard 
words in the material, having him skim to help find them, and having him 
develop a personal system of finding the meanings of the words through the 
dictionary or through context; giving him illustrative material and having 
him make illustrative material to give greater vitality to the subjects about 
which he reads; and having him read about the same subject in a textbook 
that develops the new ideas more concretely and gradually, before he 
attempts to understand any lesson in the difficult textbook. 

2, Find whether the student knows all the difficult words but has trouble 
understanding the long, involved passages and complicated structure of the 
author’s style. If so, have the student take an earner text to read on the 
subject before he attempts to read the harder, book. Have him take the com- 
plicated sentences, piece by piece, toll what each part means, and gradually 
piece the entire meaning together. If he knows sentence structure, have him 
dp this by finding subject and predicate, expreesing their meaning in his own 
words, and then adding, phrase by phrase and modifier by modifier, the mean- 
ings in his own words. When he has finished with such a sentence and knows 
what it means, have him read over the sentence silently and then aloud, 
showing by his voice the grouping and the meaning of ideas. 
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If the student appears to suffer embarrassment in oral reading and 
if no other cause seems responsible for his inexpressive reading, try 
to create more informality in the situations in which he must read 
aloud and &ve him more opportunities of this sort. See to it that ha 
is never asked to read without having prepared the material silently 
first. 

If the student reads all material, regardless of ease, in a monotonous, 
word-by-word fashion; and if it is apparent that his reading experi- 
ence has consisted of books too hard for him, among groups of children 
who were always ahead of him and always better, so that he has been 
dragged by the hair through continuously hard reading situations, 

1. Use easier material than the silent-reading test score indicates. If his 
ability is seventh grade, according to a standardized test, give him mature 
reading of sixth-grade difficulty. 

2. Give him easier reading material that is highly interesting to him; if 
it is fiction, it should have a good, clear, exciting plot. 

3. Give the student experiences in choral reading with the class, with 
emphasis on expressive phrasing. 

4. Have the student read parte in book conversation, in which he must 
express emotion and carry the feehng and personality of the character with 
bis voice. Before be tries it, have him describe how the character would say 
it. Let hbn try it privately before trying it publicly. 

6. Emphasize much easy, mteresting, silent readmg, with little oral reading 
except in oases in which eiqjresaion is paramount and preparation is careful. 

STUDENTS WHO CANNOT BEAD 

Nonreaders are found in every grade, from kmdergarten to college. 
The material in this chapter should be of particular help in working 
with these exceptional cases of the high-school and the college level. 
In addition to the technical difficulties already discussed, the person- 
ality factors in these cases should be given speoial attention. 

. Some pupils are afraid of reading; they think of themselves as. 
children who cannot read. When a pupil in the junior high school 
cannot read, he is often considered “dumb,” or thinks of himself as 
“dumb.” Parents and older brothers and sisters often initiate or 
reinforce this attitude. With these pupils, the first step is to show 
them that they can read a great deal more than they think they can, 
that .they know more than they think they know. This is a problem 
of reeducation with respect to a habit and attitude pattern. 

The following are some of the ways m which this negative pattern 
may be changed. 
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1. Letting the student take an appropriate reading test at hia own rate 
of reading or giving the test first with standardized timing and then letting 
him see bow much he can improve his score when he is given more time. 
This procedure also shows the teacher whether there is a basic difficulty with 
comprehension or only a slow rate of reading. 

2. If a pupil’s anxiety about reading is very great, he should be assured 
that reading is something that he may learn later, that it is not so terribly 
important 'right now. It is more important, first, to find out what his emo- 
tional needs are and to help him satisfy those needs. 

3. If this negative attitude has been reinforced at home, and parents are 
putting pressure on him to read, instruction In reading should not be ^ven 
by members of the family. 

4. A teacher who has small classes and time for work with individuals 
may talk with the pupil about his subject and let him write his own textbook. 
This can be typed and will supply excellent beginnmg-reading material for 
him. 

6. Other reading material that is meaningful to the pupil should be sup- 
plied. By a careful choice of material the pupil’s interest in reading can be 
increased. 

6. The attitude of certain mothers of retarded readers from one school 
may be changed if they visit another school to help retarded pupils under the 
direction of remedial teachers. This experience not only shows the mothers 
sound methods of teaching reading but relieves their anxiety about their own 
children, when they have come in contact with many others who read just 
as poorly. 

7. Occasionally a very seriously retarded reader may, of his own accord, 
decide to begin at the be^nnlng and go back to preprimer work, reading 
fluently the material on each grade level and "graduating” rapidly from 
grade to grade. 

Students who cannot read need a patient and sympathetio teacher 
—^one who will proceed with instruction slowly enough and simply 
enough to give them a feeling of success and to avoid increasing their 
confusion and frustration. He vrill employ all his understanding of 
the individual, of psychology, and of reading procedures in working 
with each student. He will help the student to set immediate rea.Uatio 
goals of achievement in reading that he can reach with reasonable 
effort. Thus the teacher will help these seriously retarded readers to 
realise their reading potentialities. 
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CHAPTEE X 

SPECIFIC READIIG DIFFICULTIES (Coftfinwed) 


Although the diffioultlea ia word recognition discussed at length 
in the previous chapter are basic they are far less frequent in 
school and college than are difficulties involving comprehension, 
interpretation, critical thinking, application, and memory. These 
latter problems are repeatedly mentioned by more mature students 
as their major reading difficulties. Slow reading, which is the most 
frequently recognised of aU difficulties, has already been discussed as 
a symptom of some underlying inability (pages 46-48), 

. . SOURCES OF VOCABULARY DIFFICULTIES 

The teacher cannot correct vocabulary difficulties intelligently 
unless he recognizes the sources of the trouble. It is very easy for a 
teacher, in his zeal, to intensify a bad situation— to permit certain 
student attitudes to continue and certain conditions in the required 
reading to persist that will neutralize any remedial work attempted. 
For thae reasons, let us consider the usual or possible factors that 
contribute to poor vocabulary. 

Reasons for Poor General Vocabulary 

1. Beriding in the author 

a. Failure to recognize the difficulty of his ovn general vocabulary, 
once it is so much a part of himself 

b< Fact paoldog; ideas so close together that no perspective can be 
gained, no context clues are presented, no concrete illustraUons or 
explanations are offered, and no idea is given of the relative impor- 
tance of the various facte 

c. Figures of speech that are difficult to interpret 

d. Abstract words 

e. An abundance of synonyms, used to vary the wording, which "throw 
the student o5” 

f. Varied wording, used for literary effect, that results in confusing, 
difficult sentences 

2. Bssiding in the teacher 

a. A school program that does not give the student all the vocabulary- 
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b. An elementary-aoliool reading program confined to a well-controlled 
reader seiies, where every new word is carefully anticipated, instead 
of broad experience in independent, individuai book reading, as well 
as basal reading 

c. The use of ono textbook, one author’s vocabulary 

d. The assumption that nothing specific need be done to help the stu- 
dent in vocabulary development 

c. The treatment of vocabulary building aa an unattractive chore or 
punishment 

3. Residing in the student 

a. Little voluntary reading 

b. Association with children and adults whose language holds nothing 
new for him 

c. Harrow intereste in general and in books specifically 

d. Oral language handicaps 

e. The habit of skipping over hard words 

/. The habit of ignoring context clues 

g. The habit of depending on clsss discussion for enlightenment on 
hard words 

k Abhorrence of the dictionary 

i. Low intelligence 

Reasons for Poor Technical Vocabulary.— ("Teohnioal,” here, 
means peculiar to a given subject or used in a special sense in that 
subject.) 

1. Residing in the author 

a. Presentation of technical words in a difficult general vocabulary, so 
that the context reveals nothing except more difficulty 

b. The presentation, without warning, of a word having a common 
meaning in popular usage but a special one in this text 

c. Lack of definitions for the technical words used 

d. The absence of verbal illustrations to lend concreteness and mvidness 
to the now word 

e. The absence of pictures, maps, or charts to illustrate the new word; 
or the use of iucomprehensibte iilustrations 

/. No context clues 

ff. No frequent repetition of the new word 

h. No clear presentation of its function, its relation to other things 

2, Residing in the teacher 

a. Failure to provide experienoes to pave the way for new words 

h. Failure to pay special attention to new words in class 

c. Failure to use the new words except exactly as used in the text 
(exactly the same sentence structure or phrasing) 

d. Failure to draw attention to common words that have a technical 
meaning in the text 
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e. Failure to show the student how to use the iliustrations and other 
vocabulary helps in the textbook 
3. Residing in the student 

a. Failure to write or underline new words as he meets them 

b. Fmlure to note parts of the word that suggest its meaning 

c. Failure to clinch the definition of a new word 

d. Failure to leam the function of the new word— what it does, as well 
as what it ts 

e. Failure to refer to other more explanatory references 

/. Failure to observe the illustrations provided in words, maps, charts, 
pictures, and their legends 

g. Failure to see relationships of this word to other topics 

h. Feilure to make the new word his own through writing, discussion, 
iliustration, experimentation 

t. Low intelligence 

WAYS OP IMPROVING VOCABULARY 

Word and thought are— or should be— inseparable. The Greeks, 
recognising this fact, had one word, logos, for our two separate words. 
The skillful teacher helps students to make word and thought one in 
the reading process. 

It is easier to do this if words are learned in natural situations when 
they are needed. The importance of firsthand experience justifies 
our emphasis on providing a variety of activities in which new and 
important words are illustrated, demonstrated, and used. Thus a 
visit to a modem dairy will provide a basis of experience for under- 
standing "sterilize," "pasteurize,” and other words relating to milk 
production, '^ese newly introduced words should be pronounced 
and written on the board and in reports of the visit ; they should be 
noted when they occur in books and articles, and should be used in 
conversation. For example, a teacher in a university high school 
takes his classes on trips to the cafeteria and its Mtchens, the engine 
room, the horticultural laboratory, and other places of interest on the 
campus. Later they visit industries, police stations, electric plants, 
and other institutions in the community. Before going, they write 
a letter requesting permission to viat and make an outline of what they 
want to sec and the questions they wish to ask. On the trip they take 
pencils and cards, on which they list the new words and expressions 
that they learn. Later they copy the new words in their notebooks 
and read books and pamphlets that have a bearing on the trip. Impor- 
tant technical words that will be encountered in the text may be illus- 
trated from the students’ own experience; by an experiment; by 
impromptu demonstrations, pantomimes, and riddles; by charts show- 
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ing the relationship of the new concept to the subject as a whole, 
There is no substitute for learning new words through experience and 
use. 

Next best to firsthand experience is the recall of experience. The 
teacher may write a few key words on the board and ask the students 
to share the experiences that they have had with each word — where 
they have heard it, in what connection, with what meaning. In this 
way the teacher discovers what degree of correct meaning the students 
are bringing to the printed symbol; and, besides, the word gathers rich 
associations and the students are impressed with the personal aspect 
of word meanings. 

Another way of sharing word experiences is through a class dic- 
tionary. This is a large, loose-leaf notebook, in which one page is 
devoted to each word. The committee in charge of this dictionary 
receives contributions of sentences or paragraphs in which the word 
occurs, statements of its multiple meanings and derivations, and pic- 
tures or cartoons illustrating it. Looking for illustrative material 
and clippings gives students practice in skimming and encourages 
newspaper reading. Several words may be put on the bulletin board 
daily, and clippings and original drawings may be exhibited there 
before they are pasted in the class dictionary. A rotating dictionary 
committee may be appointed to look ahead for trouble and report to 
the class the new words in the next asdgnment. Members of the 
committee should represent varied vocabulary abilities so that all 
kinds of difficulties common in the class will be anticipated. Inci- 
dentally, tins practice in skimming is excellent for the committee. 

Some student may be interested in making a dictionary of his own 
or in keeping an individual record of new words learned. One form 
of individual vocabulary record is kept on a full-siaed sheet with the 
headings used in the form on page 280. Students should use these 
words in themes. They may, also, present some of them to the class 
for study, as words especially worth knowing, 

Closely allied to firsthand experience is the vicarious experience 
obtained from wi da-voadm g. This is the way most adults have 
acquired their large vocabularies. Bach new book, each new field 
introduces words to the reader. He learns new words as he reads. 
Through the reading of much easy material, such as well-written, 
well-iUuatrated supplementary books, the few difficult words that are 
used ultimately become commonplace and meaningful. In more 
difficult books, the students may note the synonymous words that the 
author uses and the words in the author’s vocabulary that will con- 
tinually cause difficulty if not mastered. 
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New word 

Phrase where 

I found it 

1 Dictionary 
meaning 

A sentence showing how 

I have used this new word 

1. 




2. 




3. 




Etc. 





If the passing attention given to words as they are read is not 
sufficient to fix them in mind, the use of vocabulary cards may be 
helpful. As students read, they may lightly check important words 
with which they are unfamiliar. Later, they may go back and write 
each word on a 3- by 6-in. card. On the back of the card they write 
the sentence in which the word was used, the dictionary definition, 
and the derivation, if they wish. They use these cards for drill- 
looking at the word, trying to recall its meaning, then looking at the 
other side to see whether they are right. Junior-high-school students 
use these or other types of flash cards for playing games with one 
another, counting the number of correct responses ss the score. 

Although the teaching of words in isoktion is usually wasteful 
and inadequate, the value of direct, systematic, well-planned drill on 
words in oonterrt selected from basic vocabulary lists (2, 6, 21) has 
been frequently demonstrated, and is necessary for seriously retarded 
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readers who can make little progress without a basio sight vocabulary. 
The Doloh basic vocabulary of 220 words makes up 60 per cent or 
more of the reading matter used in elementary school (6). In one 
school; each departm^t prepared a list of the. words considered essen- 
tial for comprehension of the subject and included in the final examina- 
tions a question on the meaning of these words. After a word is 
presented to the student, if he has difficulty in pronoxmdng it, instruc- 
tion should be gven in word recognition, as has been already described 
(pages 260-272), and the student’s understanding of its meaning 
should be checked. Lists of new words that will be met frequently 
may also be presented by a committee and a contest may be staged 
to see which side can use the largest number of these words correctly. 

Students may also be interested in unusual word origins (13), and 
in finding out which of our English words come from Latin, French, 
or Celtic sources. Many students read a syndicated newspaper column 
in which the strange history of a word is told each day. One gifted 
young teacher asked each of the students in a sophomore class in 
world history, where they had been studying hieroglyphics and cunei- 
form writing, to bring to class a sample message in a code or sign 
language of his own concoction. Their immediate response was that 
they couldn’t do it, but when they were given a little guidance they 
produced amating results. Each student wrote his message on the 
board and gave the class the key or alphabet with which to work it 
out. It was a thoroughly enjoyable procedure and helped the stu- 
dents to realize that written language is, after all, only a set of symbols 
to which we give' meaning, and that the thoughts that these symbols 
evoke are not really in the symbols themselves but in our interpretation 
of them. 

This general interest in words may lead to specific word study^ 
the study of common prefixes, suffixes, and roots that suggest meanings; 
the study of synonyms and antonyms. After reading passages con- 
taining difficult words, the class may discuss the meanings suggested 
by the context, learning how to determine when it is safe to guess and 
when it is not, what constitutes a foolproof clue. Students may 
write paragraphs of their own containing new words, to be interpreted 
by the class. This exercise not only brings out words that the class 
does not understand but may also reveal misunderstanding on the 
part of the student who has written the paragraph. 

■Word study should be followed by use of the word in written and 
oral reports and in casual conversation. If the teacher uses the new 
words frequently, they become familiar to the students, who, in turn, 
are more likely to use them in the dally class discussions. 
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Numerous word games have been suggested for vocabulary build- 
ing— making as many words as possible from a few common roots, 
such as /ero to bear, tendo, to stretch; addii^ prefixes and suffixes to 
these stems to see how that changes their meanings; doing crossword 
puszles; participating in vocabulary quiz programs and vocabulary 
“bees.” Devices of this kind increase young students’ interest in 
words, often lead to more frequent use of dictionaries, and make new 
words a challenge, instead of something to be feared or skipped. 

It is also necessary to help some students realize how limited their 
vocabularies are— to what extent they are skipping or depending 
solely upon the context. One way to help them perceive this is to 
ask them to underline, on a page or two of reading, the words that they 
do not know; then pve them a test on all the potentially difficult words 
in these pages. After they have marked the test, they compare the 
number of words marked as unknown with the number of those that 
were missed on the test. 

To make the student more aware of the complexity of word mean- 
ings, Richards (14, page 12) suggested a set of scales-r-measures by 
which to mark a word’s variations in meaning along a number of 
coordinates. The following exercises are suggested as ways of increas- 
ing the student’s awareness of the wide range of meanings that a 
single word may have. 

1. Collect all the diverse correct meanings that you can find for a given 
word. 

2. Look up some words in an unabridged dictionary and count the number 
of difierent meanings that each word may have. How many of these mean- 
ings seem almost unrelated? 

3. Make families of words related in some way; for example, words that 
show the diSerent degrees of feeling with which one may regard a person: 
lolerole, accept, like, love, adore. 

vi In many groups, the use of the dictionary should be taught. Very 
few students know all the fascinating kinds of information that can 
be found in a dictionary or have learned how to turn to words 
quickly. Some need help in recognizing the initial letters of words 
and in using the guide words at the top of each page. One method 
that indirectly helped to interest studrats in vocabulary was a dic- 
tionary unit for the ninth grade. After a thorough discussion of the 
different parfa of the dictionary, copies of Webster's CoUegiaie Die- 
tiomry and mimeographed questions, with spaces for answers, and 
a space for the page number (of the dictionary) where each answer 
was to be found, were distributed to the members of the class. Accu- 
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racy and speed were factors in the oompletion of the exercises. When 
enough exercises had been pven to acquaint the student with the 
dictionary (about 2 weeks' time was required), a contest was held in 
which students from different sections competed. Honor-roll stu- 
dents did not compete, but assisted in administering the tests by 
checking answers and scoring. The Thorndike Ceriury Junior Dic- 
Umiry (19) is popular with poor readers; in fact, it is the favorite 
book of some students. 

Certain types of vocabulary testa, involving discrimination and 
interpretation of meaning, may be even more valuable for teaching 
than for testing. The following type of test is diiSerent from the 
ordinary multiple-choice test, in that each response, except the correct 
one, represents a certain kind of error — one is a completely wrong 
response; another is a correct dictionary definition, but not the correct 
meaning in the context given; the third is a word that is similar to 
the teat word in form but different in meaning. 

Vaeabuluy 
(18, pages 411-412) 

DireeHoM: First try to guess the meaning of the word from its context in the 
sentence. If noeeaaary, use other methods of rrord recognition to get the meaning. 
Then underline the response which you think is correct. 

1. On the lay level an astvie person may icarn a great deai about a student's reading 
abiiity. 

discerning stupid ahstraot crafty 

2. Ciinicsl procedure is not synonymous with dexterity in the use of instruments 
and devices. 

clumsiness dsxtrality skill' alertness 

3. The purchaae of a telebinooular and an ophUuilmograjih does not make a reading 
clinic. 

a machine for studying handwriting 
a kind of kinetograph 

an instrument for photographing eye movements 
an optometrist 

4. The ideal is the use of the most precise instruments by the wisest and most 
capable persons. 

prdois exact* faulty fastidious 

3, Any list of reading deficiencies is cireumicribed by the methods of study used, 
limited^ created independent of circumvented 
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e. An important reading deficiency is lack of ftextbUUy in adapting metfiod of 
reading to different materials and purposes. 

marked rigidity feliifity ready adjustability elasticity 

7. The urord dtoffoosia oomes to us almost vrithout change through Latin from the 
original Greek word. 

superficial observation of phenomena 
measures of reading ability 
recognition of disease 

acourate detection through a critical examination 

Another type of test exercise encourages interpretation and calls 
attention to shifts in meaning by means of several questions. 

Slow Motion Study of Words and Sentences 

(18, pages 412-413) 

1. "Reading may be one of life’s inoxhaustible pleasures and blessings, but may 
also become a mere habit, an escape from thinking or a drug.” — Walter de la 
Mare, Early One Morning in the Spring, p. 316, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1935. 

Give the literal meaning (denotation) of this sentence. 

Who said it? 

What was his mood and purpose? 

When did he say it? 

To whom did he say it? 

Give your interpretation of the passage. 

2. "He that uses words without auy clear aud steady meaning, what does he do 
but lead himself and others into enors?”— Locke. 

Give the literal meaning (denotation) of this sentence. 

Who said it? 

What was his mood and purpose? 

When did he say it? 

To whom did he say it? 

Give your interpretation of the passage. 

3. “Language is an inventory of human experience.” — L. W. Lockhart, Word 
Eamomy, A SMg in Applied IdngniiHet, p. 56, Regan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Company, London, 1931. 

Give the literal meaning (denotation) of this sentenoe. 

Who said it? 

What was his mood and purpose? 

When did he ssy it? 

To whom did he say it? 

Give your interpretation of the passage. 

4. "I only took the regular course,” said the Mock Turtle with a rigL 
"What was that?” inquired Alice. 

“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with," the Mock Turtle replied; 
"And then the different branches of Arithmetic — ^Ambition, Distraction, 
IJglifioBtion, and Derision.”— Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland. 
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Give the liteial meaniog (denotation) of this passage. 

Who said it? 

What was his mood and purpose? 

When did he say it? 

To whom did he say it? 

Give your interpretation of the passage. 

5. “He who reads and reads 

And does not what he knows 

Is he who pbws and plows 

And never sows." — Old Oxford motto 

Give the literal meaning (denotation) of this passage. 

Who said it? 

What was his mood and purpose? 

When did he say it? 

To whom did he say it? 

Give your interpretation of the passage. 

Like other remedial moasures, these exercisee in vocabulary are 
to be applied when and where they are appropriate. Many other 
suggestions for improving vocabulary and other reading abilities will 
be found in the various workbooks and practice books in reading 
described in Appendix A, as well as in suggested exercises in Appendix 
C, 

SPECIFIC SOURCES OF DIFHCDLTIES IN COMPREHENSION 

The remediation of comprehension difficulties, as well as of vocabu- 
lary difficulties, requires some appreciation of the reason for their 
existence. Besides, the remediation of comprehension difficulties 
depends upon thmr particular nature. We cannot work on compre- 
hension in general and expect to get the best results. We must put 
our emphasis where it is needed. Hence, the following list was pre- 
pared to suggest the sources of difficulties in four main areas of 
comprehension. 

Reasons for Comprehension Difficulties 

1. Rending in the author 

a. Poor writing: poor organization, no stress to designate main points, 
unnecessarily involved expression and thmking, remotely placed 
modifiers 

b. Difficulty of concepts involved: if Einetein were to write in mono- 
syllablee on the theory of relativity, he would etill leave most of us 
behind him 

e, Unfamiliarity of the topic discussed 

d. Unfamiliarity of vocabulary 

e. Lack of helpful illustrative materials 

/. Lack of appropriately placed and worded definitions 
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g. Lack of concrete examples 
k An overabundance of prepositional pbrasea 
{, Too many complex, compound, and inverted sentences 
j. The presence of many pronouns 
2. Residing in the teacher 

a. Too much word drill, to the neglect of silent reading for understanding 

b. No specific helps in reading for different purposes in different con- 
tent subjects 

c. The use of reading material too difficult for the student to read suc- 
cessfully for any purpose 

d. Ignorance as to the kind of reading the students’ next assignments 
will demand 

a. Failure to discover disabilitiw in various types of reading; tendency 
to attribute all reading difficulty to low intelligence or lack of 
application 

f. Failure to identify the causes of disability 

g. Failure to develop in students the ability to concentrate for long 
periods of time (inability to concentrate on long passages will not 
show up on most reading tests because of the brevity of the passages) 

V 3 , Residing in the student 

a. Tendency to ignore unknown words 

b. Failure to suit reading technique to the purpose for which he is 
reading 

c. Inability to retm an orderly mental picture of the sequence of 
events or relationships of dominance and subordination among ideas 

d. Failure to apply active thought to matters such as pronoun refer- 
ence and facts that should induce inferential thinking 

s. Tendency to skip over passages whose meanings are not clear 
/, Failure to make use of headings, footnotes, index, illustrations, 
questions, and other helps to meaning 
g. Failure to take notes on, underline, check, discuss, repeat, or other- 
wise reinforce the memory of the ideas read 
A Failure to evaluate the author’s point of view or emphasis, and to 
take account of these in order to fulfill his (the student’s) purpose 

VAFS OF UIFROVISG COllPBEHEHSION 

It is easy enough to say, "Learn to find the key words and the 
mmn ideas,’’ but it is more difficult to give instruction as to how to do 
this. 'Faying attention to headings and italicised words is helpful, of 
course. The author may give a clue as to winch words he thinka are 
most important, sometimes by using these words frequently and pro- 
viding iUustrations of them, and sometimes by his statements, as, for 
example, "The most important economic needs are food, shelter, and 
dotbing.’’. 
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An imderstan<Kng of the stractuie of paragraphs is helpful to 
students in locating the main idea. A quick glance at the paragraph 
will show whether it presents the key idea in the first or the second 
sentence, or in a summary sentence at the end; whether it is a para- 
graph presenting two contrasting ideas, whether it contains nothing 
but an illustration of a generalization made in the previous paragraph, 
or whether it is loosely constructed without unity or emphasis. Given 
the topic, the thought may be developed in several ways— by repetition 
in other words to clarify abstract material, by negative repetition that 
denies the opposite point of view, by examples, by breaking the topic 
into parts and developing it detail by detail, by comparison or contrast, 
by the exploration of causes, or by a statement of its importance. 
These items, put in question form, may be used by students as a guide 
to the analysis of paragraphs. The reader should see clearly the 
relationship between details and weave a pattern of thought as he 
reads. A more detailed description of paragraph structure written 
in a form enjoyed by college students is given in College Beading 
SkUls (11). 

Practice in the eflSoient reading of paragraphs should be given in 
every subject. For example, the members of class may be given a 
mimeographed story or article and asked to underline the key ideas 
as they read. Before reading they should discuss the characteristics 
of key ideas and, after reading, discuss the methods that they used 
to find those ideas. The "headline” technique has been vridely used 
to give practice in finding the main idea of a paragraph. First, 
students are asked to select the most accurate headline from several 
given; later they are asked to formulate a headline for each paragraph. 
A third step is to put in one column the main ideas of a series of para- 
graphs and in a parallel column the important details that support 
them. 

The structure of a longer passage or chapter should be understood 
before it is read, Otherwise, the reader does not know what to select 
as important and what to pass over as unessential. A period spent 
on an exercise, such as the one that follows, deagned for this purpose, 
has proved beneficial. “Turn to No. 2 of Study Type of Beading 
Exercises. You will have just 1 minute to get the structure of the 
exercise as a whole. Read the first page quickly to find out what the 
exerciae is about; pay special attention to italicized words. When 
you have a hunch as to the probable structure of the passage, read the 
first sentence of each of the other paragraphs to see whether you are 
right.” When the minute is up, the group will give their ideas of the 
structure of the passage and discuss the methods they used. During 
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the period, the cleas may read three or four other passages in the same 
way and may summarize all the suggestions for obtaining quickly the 
structure of a chapter or a section. The next step is to use this newly 
acquired sense of structure in subsequent, more careful reading. 

Questions that lead the student to think rather than merely to 
repeat content, queslaona that require critical analysis, questions that 
make the student look before and after his immediate assignment- 
all such contribute to deeper and broader comprehension (see pages 
381-386). Finding and naming tiie various parts of a long selection 
is another valuable exercise. The structure of a book and its position 
in the course and in the individual's background should be studied 
in the same way. 

Anticipation of what the author is going to say sharpens interpreta- 
tion and usually increases concentration. Students like exercises 
of the following Hnd: “Before reading this chapter, think what you 
would say if you were the author writing it. Then read the chapter 
and find out how closely you and the author agreed.” 

SMmming is a useful but much abused technique for gaining certain 
kinds of information quickly. Skimming is not careless, inaccurate 
reading. Whatever the nature of the material or the purpose in 
reading, the reader should emerge with definite, correct ideas or 
impressions of the passage. 

Skimming may be described in terms of a scale ranging from the 
least to the greatest amount of information to be obtained. At one 
end of the scale would bo skimming to locate a particular date or 
name; next in order would be skimming to locate a particular fact; 
then, sldmming to get the general structure or skeleton of the article 
or book, skimming to get all the facts or pomts of view bearing on a 
particular problem, skimming to “get the heart of the book,” and 
skimming to get a f^ly detailed pattern of the author’s thought. 
Students may begin learning to skim by glancing rapidly over a page 
to find certain words; later, they may look for ideas expressed in 
phrases, sentences, or paragraphs. 

The reader gains in facility as he becomes familiar with a certmn 
land of book. For example, a person who is “sophisticated” in 
reading novels can teU from very few clues what is coming next and 
how the story wfll probably “come out.” The more background one 
has in a field, the easier will it be to skip and select judiciously. 

SMmming is an active process. It is guided by a clear idea of the 
knowledge sought. Each new acquisition is checked against what the 
reader already knows. Impressions from one source are compared 
with those from another. 
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Paragraph outlinmg— 'writing one sentence only for each para- 
graph and attempting to link these sentences into a growing pattern 
of thought— helps many students to increase their speed by judidous 
selection of key ideas. They find that the topic sentence frequently 
tells ail that they need to know. 

Exercises using passages in texts, reference books, magadnes, and 
newspapers as practice material may be easily prepared. The passage 
is selected and appropriate qu^tions are formulated. Then the 
student is asked to skim the passage in order to find the answers. 
He may be timed or limited to a certain number of minutes. Exerdses 
may be quickly prepared from ne'wspaper clippings. Select clippings 
of interest to the students, prepare questions appropriate to the article, 
estimate the time needed for skimming. The article may be pasted 
on one side of a page and the questions written or typed on the other 
side. Students may get these loose sheets to read whenever they 
have spare time or whenever they feel the need for this kind of practice. 

Remedies for Comprehension Difficulties 
1. In general 

a. Taking an inventory after the first representative assignment in any 
class, seeing how fast the different students can read and who made 
which errors 

h. Having a successful reader tell how he got a certdn answer 

e, Worlnng on the general reading deficiency of the class — i.e., a defi- 
ciency common to all 

d. Using another textbook that expresses the same ideas mote simply 
or from another -viewpoint 

e. Giving special exercise and help to the student handicapped in 
unusual respects in reading 

f. Differentiating the reading materials according to the students’ 
demonstrated reading abilities in a given subject— easy books for 
poorer readers 

g. ^Frequently assigning a kind of reading in 'which the class needs 
special drill 

h. :^oviding a furly balanced diet in the kinds of reading most impor- 
tant for a edven subject; getting main ideas, drawing conclusions, 
getting a sense of sequence and outlining, inferring, skiinming to 
locate answers to questions, and noting the details that are important 
to these purposes. For example, to cite an old friend of long stand- 
ing, Goldilocks might lend herself to the following types of question: 

min idea: What other title would be a good one? 

ayndmiona; Do you think Goldilocks would ever viat the bears 
again? Why or why not? 

inference: How do you think the tittle bear felt about Goldilocks? 
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detaUt; Prove your answer, 

ovUimns: If you were to divide this story into three big parts, 
what would you oaU each of them? 
sUnming; (finding the proof required in the inference question) 

i. Providing opportunities to write the kinds of material being read; 
Would you have done exactly as Goldilocks d’d? Would you have 
entered the bouse? Would you have run when you saw them? 
Write the story as it would have happened to you. 

j. Teaching paragraph structure through reading and writing various 
types; for example, reading paragraphs whose main ideas lie in the 
first sentence in each instance, and having students write such para- 
graphs; in some cases, pve the start— “The team played well 
Friday.” Acquaint students with other paragraphs whose main 
ideas are in the last sentence or ate complex, a combination of first 
and last sentences; teach them to recognise transitional expressions 
that sometimes precede msin ideas and start the paragraphs; for 
example, "But there is another reason for the disagreement.” The 
main idea is the next sentence, which tells what the reason is. The 
first sentence is a transitional expression connecting the previous 
paragraph with this one. 

k Teaching the structure of a sentence in terms of the basic materials 
(subject, predicate) and the relationships of additional ideas to these 
1. Teaching the role of punctuation in suggesting word, phrase, and 
clause relationships 
2. In main ideas 

0 . Giving opportunities for prdcis writing; a sentence summarizing 
every paragraph in a given piece of material 

b. Having students underline the sentence or parts of sentences that 
best express the main idea of a paragraph 

c. Having students choose headlines for heheaded newspaper articles 

d. Conducting a classroom newspaper in which organized writing and 
titling are naturally involved 

e. Having committees present occasional programs to the rest of the 
class, each member taking one part of a given subject 

f. Having students proofread a paragraph in which an alien idea has 
been planted 

g. Having students write a sentence representative of the mmn idea of 
an article 

h. Having a student mix up a short, original paragraph contuning a 
main idea and several details, and having another person identify 
the main idea 

1. Having students unscramble and orgamze a very simple soramblsd 
outline; lamb, ewe, ram, sheep 

j. Making a group paragraph to which students contribute a main idea 
and details suitable to it 
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Jt. Having some students pantomime an idea and the class write a 
paragraph about it, to show how details of the pantomime contribute ; 
for example, "waiting for Father to come home for dinner." 

2. Having the class write paragraphs of details, to which other students 
are to attach main ideas 

m. Discussing a sentence as a unit of main idea and details, the simple 
subject and predicate being the main idea and the modifiers being 
the details, which make for greater vividness 

3. In details 

a. Basing a mural, a map, a blackboard sketch, or an expeiiment upon 
a descriptive paragraph, to appreciate the array of details given 

1. Making a paragraph that describes a given object 

c. Distinguishing between the main idea and the details of a paragraph 

d. Outlining a paragraph to show the relationship of details to the 
main idea and to each other, thus revealing the relative importance 
of various details 

e. Outlining a chapter to show that the details of the main idea in the 
chapter are the main ideas of successive paragraphs, each of which, 
in turn, has its details (great fleas have lesser fleas) 

/. Taking a main idea and building details to support it 

g. Rearranging a jumbled outline or a jumbled list of related ideas 

h. Finding the details in a jumbled paragraph 

l. Finding the materials in a paragraph that are neither main idea nor 
details (transitional expressions tying up one paragraph with another 
or one detail with another) 

j. Contrasting two ideas by making parallel lists of contrasting details 
(Greek civilisation versus Roman) 

k. Reading to answer questions of detail 

]. Reading to contribute details to a mein argument; for example, 
"Are airplanes superior to diripbles?" 

m. Writing on a controvermal subject, presenting specific arguments on 
one side 

n. Passing around papers on each of which a different mala idea has 
been written: "Jimmy's room always looked as though a cyclone 
had struck it”; each person writes a supporting detail and passes it 
on. A committee can think up the main ideas and check them vrith 
the teacher before proceeding; the subject matter can be based on 
actual classwork if desired. 

0 . Having on oral class exercise, one student expressing a main idea 
about something that has been studied and other students offering 
supporting details 

4. In outlining or sequence 

a. Having the class do the outlining of their discussions and of their work 
on the board at every opportunity; too often the teacher does the 
organizing "to save time” (for what?) 
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6. Hftving students tsJce notes on a chapter, spacing the subtopics 
down their paper and jotting the main points under each as they 
read along; this technique is especially good for the student whose 
notes always outwrita the author in volume 

c. Discussing the relationships of the subheads of a chapter to one 
another (sometimes they are not parallel in thought importance) 

d. Eearranging the material along other lines than the author has taken; 
instead of "Populations have changed in the last lOO years,” say 
"Industry has ohanged people’s lives in a number of ways”; in 
other words, cutting across the author's material in a different way, 
BO that the student must do bis own organising 

e. Having the students prove to themselves by outlining that a ^ven 
sentence is alien to a paragraph that the teacher has written or a 
student has subzmtted 

y. Having the students read to find and e3q>reBs a fsw main points in 
a given passage and one or two supporting facts for each (panel 
discussion, debate) 

g. lasting the class knowledge on a certain subject and then demding, 
as a group, how to outline it before writing 

h. Eearranging a jumbled outiine 

t. Eearranging a eequence of jumbled sentences in a paragraph 

j. Having the students outline a lecture or a reading by the teacher; 
discuss differences and clarify relationships; recognize the legitimacy 
of diSeiences of opinion in certain instances 

k. Having a group of students make an outline for an oral discussion 
of a debatable question by the class 

I Setting up a faulty outlme to be criticized with reference to logical 
relationships and the reading material on which it is based 
n. Having students outiine one another’s themes and compare new 
outlines with the students’ original outlines 
n. Having the class decide on the big scenes that the movie of a book 
might have 

5. In seeing relationships and drawing conclusions 
a. Heading a passage up to a certain point and having the student 
guess the en&g, with reasons to support a ^ven cohelusiou 
h. Listing known points and postihle ooncludona and discussing the 
unlikelihood of certain conolusionB, the probability of others , 

c. Heading to answer a question requiring inferential thinking: Would 
the people in this country have a means of heating in their houses? 
Why? 

d. Listing material on one subject, and having studente list parallel 
material on another subject 

e. Compering or contrasting two sets of material in parallel columns 
to answer questions such as : "Were the Greek and Homan oiviliza- 
tions much alike?” "What contributions did they make to us in 
various fields?” 
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/. Having students read a passage and write down the facts that plau- 
sibly supplement the facts given: “The man stood at the car stop, 
swin^g his arms to slap his shoulders and stamping his feet.” 
In this situation, what else would be true? (aty, cold weather, etc.). 

Another interesting and helpful procedure is to provide the mem- 
bers of the class with typewritten directions for games and request 
them to draw a diagram of the setting for each. A somewhat similar 
plan is to give directions for setting the stage for a play and have the 
pupils diagram the stage. 

The following procedures for improving comprehension were incor- 
porated as part of an English comae. 

1. Using the historical background of the subject and the biography of the 
author, to create interest in the material and to prepare students for it 

2. Having the reading done in the class period—Bupervised study 

3. Tying up experiences in books with personal experiences 

4. Reading and writing conelusions to stories that were partially read in 
class— perhaps, read aloud by good readers 

5. Teacbing the use Of footnotes, appendix, etc. 

6. In oomplioated stories like Ivanhoe, keeping a list or " oast of characters ” 
to help in following the story 

7. In blank verse, stressing the point that it should be read sentence by 
sentence, not line by line. 

In reading in the field of history the following suggeetions were 
made. 

1. In reading, remember that actual men and women have made history 
and are making it today. Try to put yourself in their places. How would 
you have acted? Compare “then and now," "here and there," repeatedly 
(mimeographed "stories” used in class). 

2. Try to determine the effect of various events on people— see cause and 
effect. 

3. Spend at least as much time in thinking about an assignment as in 
doing it. 

4. Try to see each assigned unit in relation to the whole. 

6. in class, practice drawing inferences, perhaps beginning with detective 
stories and present-day events; To what will this lead? To what did that 
lead? . . 

6. In the social sciences, work should be done in units and not allowed 
to pile up. 

7. Use books giving a complete picture, such as A Day m Athene, etc. 

The combination of procedures required in improving comprehen- 
sion is well illustrated by this account; 
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The major reading problem of the students on the level on which I am 
worldng is their inability to comprehend the material in the particular text* 
book we are using. This is in a course in econondo geography. In the first 
place, economic geography should be given on the eleventh- or twelfth-grade 
level, preferably the latter, and not in the ninth grade, as it is where I am. 
The students cannot comprehend the text, not so much because they are poor 
readers— which, of course, soma of them are — ^but because they do not have 
enough background or enough supplementary knowledge of the subject to 
enable them to comprehend it. They do not have a sufficient vocabulary of 
their own to understand the author’s. They are not familiar enough with 
words in the subject or material in the field to enable them to get the meaning 
of the word from the context. Their reading of the text requires constant 
use of the dictionary and the slow reading which that entails is not conducive 
to comprehension. This particular textbook does not contain many of the 
dues which are so often an aid to comprehension, It has no paragraph head- 
ings, no italics, no marginal notations, et cetera. The book is large and the 
lines are quite close together. Very few of the pages are relieved by a picture, 
although there are many charts and maps. It is not hard to see why it is 
hard for the students to comprehend it. At the present moment, there is 
only one thing in the book which would be an aid to comprehension and that 
is a summary at the end of each chapter. 

I am going to list in order some of the things 1 have previously done to 
aid the students in their comprehension of it and some of the things I have 
learned here; 

1. Make definite assignments. I put lists of items on the board for the 
students to look for in their reading. 

2. I have them outline the most difficult chapters. I assist them in 
outlining by patting a skeleton outfine on the board. 

3. I put a word list on the board— a fist of words which they will find 
especially difficult in the next assignment. Sometimes we go over them 
together in claee and sometimes I have them look them up in the dictionary 
as an assignment. 

4. 1 have plenty of bulletin-board space in my room and I put up as 
many pictures re the subject we are discussing as I can possibly find. We 
take lots of magazines at home and I save all appropriate and auitable pictures 
—principally colored ones. 

S. I spud for just as much “free” illustrative material as I see advertised. 
There was a time not so long ago when oompanies weren't sending much of 
this out, but they are beginning to send out material again. The students 
read and look at this material during the free period I give them during each 
class. Our periods are 60 minutes long and I give them 10 minutes of that 
to look around at the material or just to relax. They ueually look at the 
material, because I arrange it as attractively as I can. 

6. 1 give them specific questions to be answered by their reading. Some- 
times these are to be answered orally and sometimes they are to. be written. 
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7. I give them as extensive lists of outside reading as the school library 
and (Sty library can provide the materials for. 

I make the lists sa full of interesting material as I can. Sometimes the 
material is to be found in books, sometimes in magazines. 

8. 'When a movie covering some subject in economic geography comes to 
the local theater, I arrange with the management to have a private afternoon 
showing at a reduced rate. The transportation industry, lumbering industry, 
and finishing industry have been made more realistic in this way. 

9. I read them interesting articles and stories in class. 

10. I make just as many assignments in easier texts as I can get material 
for. 

11. I have them make lists of bothersome words and keep these in their 
notebooks. 


SOUECES AND COKfiECXION OF SLOW READINO 
Speed is commonly thought of as divorced from comprehension 
and as dependant 99 44/100 per cent on proper eye movements. 
Actually, the parson who regards slow reading as a matter of poor eye 
movements alone is not only putting the cart before the horse but is 
donning blinders to shut out all that is known about the reading 
process. In the following materials on the subject of speed of reading, 
the reader will find considerable duplication of previous ideas, chiefly 
because the authors feel that full recoguition should be given the fact 
that speed is a function of comprehension and can be divorced from 
comprehension neither in theory nor in practical remedial or corrective 
work. 

Reasons for Slow Reading . 

1. Residing in the author 

0 . Difficulty of the material itself, which requires a careful type of 
reading; mathematics, poetry, recipes, etc. 
b. ■Vocabulary difficulty : through general or technical words, or through 
semantic variations 
0 . Difficulty of concepts involved 
d. Difficulty of sentence and paragraph organization 
s. Insufficient direction of the reader's thought through headings, 
transitional expressions, etc. 

/. Failure to suggest the relative importance of ideas by the space 
devoted to them (the more space the more important), expressions 
of relationship, etc. 

g. Failure to connect steps in logic carefully; omiseions that lose the 
reader in the middle of a sequence of ideas 
A. Small'sized type, long lines, poor spacing between words and bnes, 
type that is not clear 
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ii Fact packing: too many ideas within a pven space 
j, Lack of concreteness and other interest factors 
2. Residing in the teacher 

a. Failure to designate the^rposes for which the student is to i-ead a 
given piece of material 

b. Failure to give experience in reading for different purposes and there- 
fore at different appropriate speeds; the result— everything at a 
snail’s pace 

c. Failure to point out the importance of chapter headings, subheadings, 
marginal topics, transitional expressions, directional words (“on 
the other hand,” "conversely”), and paragraph structure, to make 
tor reading efficiency 

d. Overemphasis upon slow, asalytioal reading 
a. Overemphasis upon oral reading 

/. Assumption that all “slow” readers are physiologically slower stupid 
ff. Emphasis upon speed primarily, rather than upon the oomprehension 
essential to meaningful speed 

h. Use of speed drills, such as flash cards, without provision of ample, 
easy, interesting materials in books, magazmes, and newspapers, to 
g^ve natural practice 

i. Failure to instill a love of reading, which gives practice and maintains 
eUlla 

w 3, Residing in the student 

a. Unfamiliarity with the topic concerned 
1. Letting the mind wander from the material 

c. Inadequate knowledge of word meanings; only a "translation’! 
acqumntance with harder words 

d. Lack of the comptehenrion skUis essential to reading purpose 

e. Reading without a definite purpose in mind; hence, inefficiently 
/. Lack of interest in the subject 

g. Failure to appreciate the important as opposed to the unimportant 
ideas presented 

A. Native slowness of reaction (it is easy to think this about every slow 
student, if you wish I) 

i. An established habit of slow reading; a reading speed which; through 
inertia and comfort of habit, has not kept pace with comprehension 
power 

j. Devotion of most of the reading time to material requiring slow 
reading, such as mathematics, poetry, proofreading 

k. Reading carelessly or with only speed in mind, and having, through 
the consequent loss of thought, to make frequent regreedons. 

Remedies for Habitually Slow Reading 

1, Selecting materials that are simpler as to vocabulary, concept, sentence 
and paragraph organisation; that are more direct in thought; that have well- 
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deBignated emphasis, so that important ideas are obviousiy important; more 
detailed In logic, with concrete illustrations (verbal and visual) to clarify and 
space difficult and strange new ideas; that contain subheads and other direc- 
tional devices as clues to the direction the material is taking; that are printed 
in clear type of good size, well spaced andflfliirt of line; that comprise the kind 
of information that permits rapid reading (narrative or factual materials 
whose facts are well spaced by diacusHon and illustration) * • 

2. Making assignments that clearly indicate the kinds of information 
wanted, and having students discuss ways in which the material must be 
read to achieve this information most efficiently 

v3. Offering frequent opportunity for a type of reading in which the class 
in general has been shown to be deficient 

4. Giving eaerdses in locating information quickly by the use of such 
aids as chapter headings, subheadings, marginal topics, key words 

6. Teaching the students the structural types common to paragraph form 
and to factual chapter or article forms, to aid them in locating and reading 
only the important ideas 

6. Writing paragraphs illustrative of common types of structure: main 
idea first, main idea last, part of complex idea first and part last 

7. Writing articles illustrative of common types of structure; statement 
of purpose, body, and evaluation or summary 

Using supplementary materials such as newspaper, magazine, and 
narrative book reading, to give practice in the skills used in such a subject 
as social studies, in which rapid reading is often an important asset 
Putting more emphasis upon silent reading 

10. Giving frequent, short speed exercises in the type of material in which 
speed is desired: dashed words and phrases, metronoscope or film exercise in 
phrase reading, timed reading without mechanical means (students reading and 
looking up when they have finished, to see what number of minutes the teacher 
has written on the board; or reading for a length of time and then counting 
the number of words achieved) 

11. Stressing excellence of compreheneion in speed exennses, so that 
the student goes no faster than he can read successfully so as to be able to 
answer the questions pertaining to the material, and increases his speed only 
when he can show that his comprehension is suitable 

12. Using individual charts of speed progress on timed reading exercises 
of uniform difficulty and length 

13. Encouraging wide, easy reading of material interesting to students, 
through casual exchange of ideas on the books read in a class library club 
or on a class topic; relaxation of booklist standards to include books of slightly 
lower literary quality which, with eareful guidance, rvill start the student 
on the way up; constant recourse in classroom method, to attractive books 
whose stories are interwoven with the facta that the class needs to know 
(colonial stories with regard to early American history, cowboy stories and 
fictitious hero stories for facts on the opening of the West, biography and 
popular books such as those by Beebe for science information) ; exploration 
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of magassines and newapapen, iritb reports on features Ii]»d and interesta 
met; taking an Inyentory of book Interests and reaiUng abilities, and making 
sure that each student is reading something signifieant and comprehensible 
to Mm; minimizing the formal-report aspect of reading, which encourages 
dishonesty and dislike and is liable to become a ritual, without enthusiasm 
or meaning 

j 14. Cultivating the habit of reading only so long as one can read efficiently; 
trying gradually to increase the length of reading periods; interspersing them 
with other activities, resting the eyes, trying to recall important points read, 
jotting down notes to help retention 

vis, Increasing familiarity with words through exercises to develop under- 
standing of the different meanings of well-known words, keeping lists of newly 
acquired words and using them often, and other vocabulary-building activities 

16. Preparing with the student a plan of attack for the reading of each 
type of assignment, perhaps a chart to wMeh he may refer before starting a 
^ventsak 

17. Helping the student make a conscious attempt to find an interest in 
the subject he is reading about 

• 18. Creating an interest in the subject to be read about by class discua- 
fflons, experiments, illustrative materials, questions 

19. Discussing and perhaps outlining the relative importance of things to 
be read about in the next assignment, so that the student is armed with the 
knowledge of what Ms purpose is, regardlesa of the author’s emphasis 

20, Helping the student make a conscious effort to read without regres- 
sions; if necessary, to skim first for hard words and clear up these meanings 
before he reads 

21. Using choral reading to develop a sense of phrasing 

22, Getting exercise in making a quick, general outline of material as it is 
read— a combination of noting headings, reading main ideas, and skimming 
(This can be done in light pencil in the margin of the book.) 

23. Reading to answer a question of inference, so that “creative reading” 
is going on as the reader evaluates the facts 

24, Reading to die parallels from experience immediately after reading 
the passage; here, again, "creative reading” urges the reader on to find mate- 
rial for Ms answer. 

WAYS OF IMPROVING INTERPBETAnON 

Most complex of all ate the problems of interpretation of meaning 
that have been briefly presented in Chap. II. The reader’s previous 
attitudes and prejudices; his knowledge of the author’s intent, mood, 
and purpose; his understanding of the nature of words and their 
interpretation; and his own background of experience — all influence 
his interpretation of a given passage. 

The printed page presents the same words to each reader, but each 
person emerges with a somewhat different impression of what the 
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author has said. That previous attitudes do influence interpretation 
of reading material is clearly demonstrated by the diversity of written 
responses to the question What did the author say? that were given 
by a number of persons who had read a certain passage (17) . “ Man’s 
predispositions affect his interpretations in reading as in other areas 
of living.” 

A nonteohnioal discussion of sentence structure is sometimes neces- 
sary, to increase a student's awareness of tho uses that words serve. 
Grammar that emphasizes the functions of different parts of speech 
is one aid to interpretation in reading. The following account of 
instruction given to a foreign-born college freshman who had been in 
this country for about a year illustrates how composition may con- 
tribute to comprehenfflon in reading. 

Steve himself expressed concern about both reading and writing. 
One day, he brought a composition to the interview. The professor 
had criticized it as "lumbering in sentence structure; faulty in diction, 
punctuation, verb tenses, and use of the article.” The worker’s 
report is as follows; 

I thought it might be helpful to work over sentences, taken from his com- 
position, with all of these things in mind. One of the sentences which we 
worked over, as it was originally written in the compootion, was 

" Opinion of the majority would never had been followed blindly, as every- 
one was equal, by the people.” 

1 thought that it might be helpful for Steve to see the possibility and 
importance of simple, clear expression of complex ideas. With this in mind, 
I asked him what the sentence was about. He said, "Opinion.” When I 
asked what the sentence said about opinion, he quickly saw the function of 
the verb and said, “Would never had been followed.” I suggested that these 
two parts represented the baao part of the sentence and that everything else 
would be draped on them, would modify them. Steve saw this and added the 
phrases whiA modified the subject and verb. He sew the importance of 
keeping the modifier close to the words which it modifies. 

The fact that Steve had used the wrong verb tense provided the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the contribution of tenses to the precision and clarity of 
sentence meaning. He saw that, since the sentence in question involved a 
relationship of past to present, the more appropriate tense ought be the 
present perfeot. At this point the sentence read; 

"Opinion of tho majority would never have been followed blindly by the 
people.” 

It was easy for Steve to see that the ^plicity and olarity of his sentence 
would decrease if the main clause were to be interrupted by the dependent 
one. He decided that the dependent clause had mote meaning at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. Steve looked up "as” and "ance” in the dictionary 
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and decided that the latter more aptly suited bis purpose. The sentence in 
its final form read: 

“Since e-yeryone waa equal, the opinion of the majority would never have 
been followed blindly by the people.” 

An hour had been spent worldng over one sentence. I wondered if it waa 
worth while. It waa gratifying to have Steve report 2 weeks later that he had 
raised bis composition grade from a C to an A. 

Exercises may be prepared to increase the students’ appreciation 
of the way in wMoh associated ideas, either in modifiers in the same 
sentence or in surrounding sentences, determine the meaning of a 
particular word in the sentence, as, 

He into the room. 

With head high he into the room. 

With head high, like a king, he into the room. 

Any one of a large number of words might be inserted in the first 
blank. In the second blank, choice would be limited to such words as 
“strutted," "swaggered,” or “strode.” In the third sentence, 
the verbs that could be appropriately inserted would be still more 
restricted. 

TEACHING SUSTAINED ATTENTION TO CONTINUOUS READING 

In some corrective reading oouises there is a tendency to base the 
instruction almost wholly on the reax^ng of many short seleotions, 
accompanied by questions. In fact, certain readii^ textbooks and 
workbooks consist, in the main, of material of this kind. Reading 
of this type is desirable, because it provides for variety of content and 
thus appeals to the interests of all the pupils. Moreover, the discussion 
of short selections can be so thorough that there is little chance that 
the difficulties of individual pupils will be overlooked. 

On the other band, longer selections should have an important 
place in the oorreotive reading program. Many pupils are having 
reading difficulty partly because they have formed habits of fluctuating 
attention. In everyday language, they do not cotumlrale on the 
reading material. In order to become efficient readers, they need to 
learn to give thrar undivided attention to reading for many mmutes 
continuously. A habit of this kind can be established only through 
much practice. 

An aid to increased efficiency is the practice of sustained reading, 
uninterrupted by note taking, during which ideas important to the 
reader's purpose are reflected upon, mentally sifted, catalogued, and 
clinched by a quickly written statement of the salient points winnowed 
from the reading. 
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Not infrequently, mature pupils who are genuinely interested in 
helping themselves to become better readers can be led to undertake 
regular practice in sustained reading outside class. Such individuals 
may employ time intervals considerably longer than it is feasible to 
use in class, and record their progress in teims of number of pages per 
hour. Experience shows that self-administered practice of thk kind 
two or three times a week may result in significant gains, not only in 
sustained attention but also in rate and comprehension. 

PRACTICE TO IMPROVE METHODS OP THHSEING WHILE READING 

The improvement of thinking during the reading process may be 
fostered through practice in reading to answer thought questions, 
reading to discover implied as well ns explicit meanings, reading and 
applying the content of the selections to new situations, reading for 
the purpose of solving problems, and through formal exercises in 
thoughtful reading, such as the syllogism. These kinds of reading 
are not very well represented in the textbooks that have been published 
for use in oorreotive reading. At present, teachers of reading must 
roly mainly upon materials prepared locally for training of this kind. 

If concepts, meanings, and thinking are emphasized as objectives 
of a oorreotive reading program, it becomes apparent that ail learning 
may be regarded as either training in reading or preparation for read- 
ing, insofar as it provides a background of experience. In a sense, 
therefore, all teachers— in fact, all persons who have anything to do 
with the education of young people — are teachers of reading. The 
instructors in the various departments of the school should be brought 
to a recognition of this fact and of the need for close cooperation with 
those maiirly responsible for the corrective program, in order that the 
efiorts of the whole faculty may be cooidinated in the conscious and 
efficient performance of a function that all teachers inevitably carry 
on to some extent. Regardless of wMch department is mainly respon- 
sible for the reading project, the corrective teachers will necessarily 
depend to a great extent on the teachers in the different fields for 
assistance in such matters as teaching the concepts peculiar to the 
various subjects, for only specialists in each field are fully qualified 
to give this kind of instruction. 

The student’s attitude toward reading is important: “Read not 
to contradict, nor to believe, but to weigh and consider.” 

Clarity of thought is usually associated with clarity of phrase. 
This quality is developed by solving practical problems, testing the 
lopcal sequence of thought in a passage, noting aberrations caused 
by propaganda, and writing outlines and creative summaries. 
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WAYS OF IMPROVINQ BEADINO INTERESTS 

“No matter what the reading tastes of my friend are 1 must 
respect them, and not feel superior.” 

The student should not, however, be allowed to stagnate at his 
initial interest level. A boy or a girl may be stimulated to read, 
through a vital interest in boats, horses, or dramatics; but this interest 
should load out into new and broader interests. Free reading should 
be graduated reading. 

Sometimes work or extracurricular activities lead to reading inter- 
ests. For example, a high-school senior taking care of twin girls 
after school became interested in reading on the subject of twins and 
wrote an exceUent paper on it. 

Eange of choice grows with the experience of the reader, as his 
tastes change and are modified by firsthand experience. He moves out 
from the classroom library to the school library, to the town library, 
to the county library. An effective way of developing a reader’s 
interest is to expose him to the tastes of others. Various ways of 
doing this have already been suggested. A further effective device 
is the use of contrasting materials, either by seizing upon natural 
classroom opportunities to have students contrast Little Sure-shot 
with David Balfour, or by setting contrasting selections aide by side 
and having the students discuss their reasons for liking the one better 
than the other. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STUDY HABITS 

Growth in reading ability is not the only problem in the instruction 
of retarded readers. Many of these pupils would continue to do 
ineffective sohoolwork even if their reading level were brought up to 
the average of their grade, simply because they do not use efficient 
study methods. Good study habits depend partly upon knowledge 
of the best methods to be employed in different mtuations and partly 
upon practice in sound procedures. Since the nature of the study 
situation varies with the kind of content, theoretically the best training 
in methods of study can be given by the teachers in different fields, 
provided that their interest and cooperation are enlisted. A consider- 
able number of study procedures, however, are common to nearly ail 
phases of sohoolwork, and it is desirable to take these up in the cor- 
rective reading class. 

One of the first steps in improving the study habits of the pupils 
is to have them check themselves on a study-habits questionnaire, so 
that they will be aware of their weaknesses. A series of individual 
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and group conferenoes baaed on the checking should then be planned. 
Devices such as the Wrenn Study HaMts Imetdary (25) or the Traxler 
Svney of Study Habits blank (23) may be used in this connection. 
The score on an inventory of this kind is not highly valid, but the 
pupils' answers to the individual questions are useful as a starting 
point, for corrective instruction. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the teaching of desirable 
methods of study until the pupils understand them is an important 
part of the process, but this is not enough. A definite corrective 
program of study should be planned for each pupil, who should put it 
into practice under guidance (22). 

Students can improve their approach to the reading of assignments. 
General suggestions, especially relating to the importance of having a 
specific purpose in mind, have already been given. With a college 
student who was required to read Plato’s Republic, the following 
approach was employed. A few minutes’ conversation showed that 
she knew little about Plato and the period in which he lived; that she 
was not in the habit of skimming the assignment to determine its 
nature and the purpose with which it should be read. Instead, she 
usually began by reading every word. To correct these deficiencies 
she spent 5 minutes on a 12-pagB biographical sketch of Plato and 
another S minutes on the introduction, which gave information about 
Plato’s writings. She was amazed at how much information she could 
gain in 10 minutes by judicious skimming and how much this knowl- 
edge helped her in reading the assignment efficiently and interpreting 
it accurately. 

Any form of timing sets a standard of prompt attention to the 
work in hand. The warming-up period is practically eliminated by 
this timing mind-set. Thus if a student estimates that it will take 
an hour to read bis history assignment or recognizes that he has only 
a half hour to spend on a certain story, he is likely to set to work 
i promptly, concentrate more closely, and select more carefully. An 
exercise that has proved valuable with graduate students is the follow- 
ing: “Assume that you have only an hour to spend in readmg a popular 
Book you have heard mentioned frequently and are eager to read. 
See how much of value you can get from this short contact.” The 
next week the students reported orally on the books that they had 
read and what they had got from the reading. Each had selected a 
different book and each had read selectively, according to the nature 
of the book. One student, who had read The Last Puritan, paid 
special attention to the philosophy of the chief character; another, 
who had skiinmed through Oom uiiOi the Wind, obtained a general 
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idea of the plot and remembered some eepecially dramatic scenes. 
One student, however, who had not abandoned his initial beKef that 
every word of a book should be read, selected a very small book that 
he could read in bis accustomed way within the time limit. 

Another exercise that students have found valuable is to decide 
on a certain amount of time — to 1 hour daily— for doing certain 
required reading. Before beginning to read, they decided on their 
purpose, and afterward recorded the approximate number of words 
read in the period allotted. (The words may be estimated by multi- 
plying the average number of words in about 10 lines by the number 
of lines per page to get the approximate words per page, and then 
multiplying that figure by the number of pages.) It is enlightening 
to the student to see the differences in rate of reading different kinds 
of material. The form Record of Reading has been used successfully 
for this purpose. 


Rscoits 07 Ramins 

(Thirty-minute periode) Book or article; 

Purpose of reading the material; 


Date 

Time 
of day 

Total 
number 
of words 
read 

Compre- 

hension 

score 

Reasons for improvement or lack of 
improvement 




m 



1 


B 

1 




B 

i 
































Students frequently need to give attention to the budgeting of their 
total time, as well as to the use of a particular study period. The 
best way is for them to keep a simple diary record, be^ning with the 
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time that they get up in the morning and continuing with each activity 
through the day until they go to bed. They can then escamine this 
objective record and decide on changes that can reasonably be made 
in order to provide a better study schedule. Since habit revision is 
painful and difficult, they need encouragement and specihc evidence, 
in the form of daily records, of their improved use of time. These 
daily records may take the simple form, Diary Record of Daily 
Activities. 


Dunr Bbcoed ov DiULr AcTwrcms 

Date: 

Day: Name 


Hour 

; Description of activity 

i 

Hemsrks 

Number of 
minutes 

6 A.11.- 














1 












1 






• 1 
1 













The importance of a pupil’s discovering for himself that he can 
succeed in reading cannot be overemphasised. In comparisons with 
previous performance, a growing list of words learned or a large pack 
of vocabulary, cards mastered, charts or graphs of speed and compre- 
hension scores on comparable exercises, the pupil has objective evi- 
dence of his own success. 

Many of the procedures described in this chapter have been 
employed in a course designed for the improvement of the reading of 
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studeata' at Teacheia College, Columbia Univeisity. The analysis 
made by one student may emphasize the relative value of different 
techniques. 

Aside from the actual practice in reading, the virtues of this course, as 
far as 1 am concerned, can be clsasified as having sprung from two general 
sources. 

In the first place, I found the Slvdy Type of Reading Exercisee to be 
extremely benefioial. Undoubtedly, they wrought certain benefits in the 
reading practice which they provided. An analysis of the time required for 
each exercise indicates a general reduction as the exercises continued. Cer- 
tainly, this increase in speed cannot all be due to improved eye movements and 
comprehension. While this certainly must have played a significant part, 
1 cannot but feel that much of the incresse in speed was due to an increasing 
realization that I could read somewhat foster than I thought I could. That 
is, I found that by reading somewhat less thoroughly, I coiild still comprehend 
to the degree demanded by the end-exercises. Certainly, it is well to reaUze 
when to read with utmost thoroughness and when to practice a degree of 
skimming. 

But it seems to me that the actual subject matter in the booklet was of 
even greater benefit than the practice which it provided. For example, the 
entire concept of reading different materials for different purposes, and there- 
fore in entirely different ways, while mildly evident to me before, was here 
brought home so emphatically that akeady it influences my reading habits 
markedly. Again, the discussions on certain specific skills in reading, such 
as eye movements, improvement of vocabulary, learning to skim, and organiz- 
ing the author’s thought, have, proved both interesting and benefioial. It is 
for this reason that I hope to keep the booklet on hand as a practical reference 
condensation. 

The second general benefit in the course was in the class activities, includ- 
ing the various tests and exercises, as well as the group disoussions, both in 
the class as a whole and in the smaller groups. The series of tests informed me 
that I was perhaps not so poor a reader as I had imaged— true, there is much 
room for improvement, but it appears that I am not quite at the bottom of 
the scale. Another tignificant piece of philosophy that permeates the course 
is the idea that a saturation point in reading skill does not exist for any one 
person, no matter how poor or how excellent he may be, and no ihatter what 
his deficiencies, there seems to be a lifetime of potential reading improvement 
stretching away before each person. Perhaps the most significant virtue of 
this was (and is) the encouragement which it lends to each individual. As 
another example, the discussions on how to get sUrted on a ^ven task of 
reading or studying were of great value, General hints in this line, such as 
budgeting study time, securing an appropriate place to study or read, and 
starting off with a "gusto” have proved beneficial in my own study habits. 
Also, the "16 minutes a day” teclmique for general reading appeals to me as 
being extremely practical- 
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It is difficult to evaluate negative results at so early a date. "WliilB there 
are activities of the course which, to roe, seem to have produced no results, 
I realize that this may be because there has been no direct attempt to measure 
them specifically, or because it takes them a longer time to mature. The 
discuasion of and practice m eye movementa and the practice in outlining 
do not at present impress me as having been particularly fruitful; however, 
I do not deplore the time eo spent for the reasons mentioned above. 

Obviously, a course such as this should be but the beginning of reaifing 
improvement, not the end of it. My plans for the continuation of the spirit 
of the course group themselves largely around the method described as 
"improving reading by reading.” I plan to supplement this with a modicum 
of reading books about reading, such as Adler’s How to Read a Book. I hope 
to plan a reeding diet which is sufficiently well balanced to provide a breadtii 
of reading experience and a richness of reading content. 

Fortunately, this fits in well with my planned activities for the coming 
year. I took this oourse largely because my next year’s work will regmre a 
good background of many types of literature, and because I will have to keep 
up with current and professional material rather thoroughly. I had hoped 
that this course would constitute a preparation for this task. This it has done, 
but most important of all, to my way of thinlcing, it has demonstrated that 
by attacking this reading program thoroughly I will experience an improve- 
ment in reading technique which will improve the attack— and so on and so on 
in an anything-but-rtoious circle. 

Reading seems to provide its own practice for the mature student without 
specific mechanical difficulties. 

It is both a means and on end. 

PROCEDURES FOR SLOW-LEARBIHG STUDENTS 

The procedures used in working with slow-leaming students— 
those having Binet I.Q.’s ranging from 70 to 100— are not funda- 
mentally different from the procedures used with average and superior 
students. They, too, profit by extensive reading; they, too, under- 
stand and remember better if they have had firathand experience and 
if the ideas are made graphic; they, too, like to illustrate and dramatize 
what they have read. The difference is chiefly in the slower pace of 
progress and the need for much more aotivity and varied repetition 
for learning at each level. In one special class an abundance of 
suitable reading material was available — ^books illuBtrating summer 
adventures that the students had had, each page conmsting of a 
picture and an explanatory sentence or two that the student had 
dictated and the teacher had printed; charts of “stories” the dass 
had composed; six or seven different basic reading series, providing 
considerable repetition on the preprimer, primer, first-, second-, and 
third-grade levels; supplementary science, health, and sooial-floienoe 
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readers and many idmple storybooks; scrapbooks with simplified 
captions; menus and recipes that were to be prepared that day; and 
various dgns and directions. 

Reading difficulties do not ooour sii^Iy. Any specific difficulty 
is embedded in a total atuation that may help or hinder its correction. 
For this reason, the case-study approach described in the next chapter 
is the most effective method of dealing with complex reading problems. 
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CHAPTEBXI 

CASE STUDIES OF STUDENTS HAVING READING DIFFICULTY 

Although inatructioQ in regular claeeeB and in special reading groups 
can be individualized, there is an occasional student whose reading 
problem is so complex, whose resistance to reading is so strong, whose 
ability to learn in groups is so limited, that individual work with him 
is necessary. Individual conferences ofier the best opportunity for 
the student to gain a new orientation, a more hopeful and realistic 
view of himself, an understanding of his reading difficulties and what 
to do about them; as well as for him to know the experience of a 
relation^p with a person who accepts him as he is, recognizes his best 
potentialities, and expects him to assume responsibility for the improve- 
ment of his reading but is ready to use all available resources to help 
him do so. 

KEFERKAL FOR WDIVIDm WORK 

The way in which the student is referred to the reading expert or 
clinic largely determines the success of the initial contact. After 
the teacher or the counselor is certain that individual help is desirable 
and available, he has the task of suggesting it to the student in such a 
way that he himself will consider it an opportunity and will make the 
deciaon to take advantage of the service. In order to give the student 
an idea of the Mnd of service offered, the teacher might say, for exam- 
ple, “Dr. X (the reading expert) tdls me he has a free hour twice a 
week in which he could help you improve your reading. You know 
Marjorie, Bill, and others (mentioning some boys and tprls whom the 
student admires) have taken advantage of this special opportunity 
and have learned to read more effidently and thus save time for other 
things. Jean is working on her reading, too, with Dr. X and thinks 
it will do a lot to help her get off to a good start in college. Dr. X 
expects students who come to him to discover, vrith his help, what is 
interfering with their bemg better readers and to plan a program for 
improvement. It's up to you to decide whether you can fit 2 hours 
a week into your schedule and whether you really want to take advan- 
tage of this individual work." 

The attitude of other students toward the individual reading work 
or clinic is equally important. If they feel that a student is lucky to 

SIO 
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get a. chance to have thia additional help, there ^ be no stigma 
attached to the remedial work. It will be comdered a normal part 
of the school program. 

Referral of an adolescent to a reading clinic is frequently suggested 
by an adult who knows him and is concerned about him. Initial 
contact with an adult who is concerned about the student’s reading 
gives the worker an opportunity to obtain valuable case data, as is 
indicated in the following record of an interview with the father of a 
girl in the tenth grade. 

Mb. R.: We wanted to have her examined so that we would know what to do 
about it. 

Wobeeb; What is it that concerns you? 

Mb. E.: She reads very slowly, and, in fact, far too slowly to get anywhere 
with her studies or anything of that sort. She passes her work, but it 
requires a great deal of her time on those things where there is much 
reading involved. We know that we should have done something about 
it much sooner. In her last year in grammar school she came home and 
reported to us that in the reading tests that they had given at the school, 
she was far below the average of the class and her speed of reading in 
the eighth grade was the equivalent of the fifth- or sixth-grade student. 
Wobebb: She hasn't been doing anything about it? 

Mb. R.: We thought at first that it was mainly because she hadn’t done as 
much reading as she should have. When she was much younger, she 
was constantly urged to read more. She didn't enjoy reading and prob- 
ably the reason for it was that she read slowly. By the time she got 
anywhere, she’d lose interest. 

Woekbb: Is it so bad now that it’s causing very niarked difficulty with her 
schoolwoik? 

Me. R.: Not a marked difficulty. We came to the conclusion that a step 
should be taken within a ehort period of time even if it meant a loss of a 
term of school now. If it were that serious it would probably be better 
to do it now. 

Wobuie: In what way do you mean? To concentrate on some particular 
work? 

Mb. R.: I don’t know exactly what the procedure would be. We feel it 
would be worth while because we do hope to send her on to college. I 
think she is a bright enough child. For instance, she has an I.Q. of 130 — 
considering the fact that so much of the intelligence tests is baaed on 
actual reading, too. 

Woekbb: Were those group tests? 'Then they would involve reading. 

Mb. R.; Yes. Maybe her I.Q. is even higher than that. 

Wobeeb: Does she have to study longer than most of the girls in her class? 
Me. R.: Yes. 

Wobeeb: Is she conscientious? 
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Mb. R.; Yes. It isn’t that she just slides along vith her work 

Woeob; Does she work too long and too hard? 

Mb. R. : Yes. As the matter stands now, she is Just not able to complete the 
homework assignments that she is given. 

Wokkeb; Does that upset her? Does it bother her when she can’t do them? 

Mb. R.: Weli, natur^ly it does. She is conscientious. It isn’t that it’s 
causing a psychological difficulty, if that is what you are driving at. I 
don’t think it is causing her to become a psychological misfit. 

Wobkbb; I don't mean anything abnormal. Worry does take away from one’s 
energy. It is energy spent in a not very fruitful way. If she worries, 
then it takas energy away from her energy to do work. There is a wide 
variation in the amount people worry about things. Some people let 
others know that they worry and some people can hide it. I just won- 
dered if that was a factor in this situation. 

Mb. R.; There is also the factor that the family jhay be farther away from 
New York in the spring. So we ate amdoua to have an examination and 
recommendations as to what should be done. At the high school they 
have a teacher who is quite interested in that sort of thing and they have 
actually purchased one of those machines. 

Wobebb: You mean some of the eqtdpment for reading purposes? The 
metronoscope? 

Mb. R. : Yes. We went to see her first to find out just what they were doing 
and they made the recommendation also that she should be taken to a 
tegular clinic somewhere for a complete diagnosis. 

Wobeeb; Does she know about all these plans, and is she interested? 

Mb. R.: Yes. 

Wobebb; It’s voluntary on her part, not at the instigation of her family? 

Mb. R.: Yes. 

Wobebb: Those things make a difference in how to approach the problem, 

Mb. R.; I’m sure that anyone making the diagnosis would have her complete 
cooperation. I think she is much older in her actions than most. She 
is more mature. 

Woeebb: What makes you say that? Could you give me a better idea? 

Mb. R.; She takes much greater individual responsibility than most girls do. 
She is quite a leader. I think it is because of home environment. She 
is the youngest of four, and esters into the family conversation on social, 
political, and other subjects. 

Wobebb; Is she the only one of your four who has had difficulty with reading? 

Mb, R.: Her sisters who woBt to the school to which she is now going made 
, excellent records for themselves, and I do believe that she is under pres- 
sure a bit because of this. 

Wobebb; They make standards for her to follow? Is that it? 

Mb. H.: Sometimes the teachers throw it up to her. Even now, although it 
is some years once her sisters were there, some of the teachers that knew 
them expect wonderful things immediately upon seeing her in the class. 
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One aister was valedictorian. Both aietera are not only very capable in 
echoolvork, but were also leaders in extracurricular activities and were 
very popular there. 

Woukib: Well, you say B— is also something of a leader; but not so out- 
standing? 

Mb. E.; I don’t know. It’s hard to make a comparison. Probably not quite 
so much. 

Wobkbe: Do you think she does it more to follow in her sisters’ footsteps, or 
does it come naturally to her? 

Mb. R.: I don’t think she's consciously trying to be popular. 

Wobkbb; She seems to be getting more satisfaction in the social field than 
academically? 

Mb. B.: Probably. 

Wobkbb: I think B — sounds Uke a ^1 that would be very much interested in 
being helped and, if it is at all possible, we will try to arrange it. We 
especially like to have the student take a good deal of reeponsibility for 
her own reading program. There are a number of testa that are given— 
both intelligence and reading tests— and then, of course, we also try to 
determine something of the student’s interests. In working out any 
remedial program her interests and personality are factors that have to be 
taken into consideration. If we feel there is something wrong with her 
eyes, we would recommend her seeing an oculist. Has she had her eyes 
examined? 

Mb. R.; Yea. 

Wobebb; And there is no (fifficulty? 

Mb. R.: The doctor gave her glasses for reading, although he did not think 
that she particularly needed them. 

Wobob; Would it be possible for her to come here for appointments, and if so 
does it mean misamg school, and is that all right? 

Mb. R.: How closely spaced are the interviews? 

Wobexb; That depend a little bit on her schedule and the schedule of the 
person who is working with her — ^usually once or twice a week. The 
arrangement about fees was discussed when you made your application. 
Is there anything else that you think it would be of help for us to know? 

Mb. R. : No, I think I’ve probably described her as well as I can. I do think 
that you would agree with me that she is much more mature than her age 
indicates, 

Wobeib: You smd she is qmte a leader, but I’m not quite sure what gives you 
that impression. 

Mb. R. : Her interests are quite mature interests. Of course, we have quite a 
group of young people about the same age. She condueto herself with 
much more decorum than the average, I mean, where it is necessary, for 
instance, almost to step on the necks of some of the ^s to maintain any 
discipline, she will be the one to maintEun the discipline. She has a more 
mature interest. She will take an interest in such thmgs as a housing 
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prob^m or a social problem, or things that the average person of that age 
isn’t couoemed mth, and she will be able to diaouss them fairly 
intelligently. 

WonKnn: Thank you very much for explaining it so clearly, and I’ll write to 
you soon. 

Mn. R.: I’m happy to have had the chance to talk it over with you. 

This conference, with the father brought out many factors that 
might be related to B — ’a reading difSculty. The father, perhaps, 
was relieved of some of his amdety by talking about B— objectively 
in the presence of an understanding listener. He obtained an idea 
of the nature of the service offered and could present it to B — in a 
way to win her interest and cooperation. He also obtained the neces- 
sary specific information as to time, place, and fees. At the end of the 
interview the worker’s word of appreciation strengthened the friendly 
relation that had developed dming the interview. 

INITIAL INTERVIEW WITH THE STUDENT HAVING 
HEADING DIFFICULTY 

There is no one best approach. Every reading ease follows a 
somewhat different pattern, depending upon many factors in the total 
situation. In the case just mentioned, the conference with the father 
in which so many background data were obtained enabled the worker 
in the first interview with B— to devote his attention to helping her 
to think through the question of what reading meant to her and why 
she wanted to improve her reafii^ ability. 

The worker’s approach varies with the expectations and needs of 
the individual. If the client is antagonistic to reading or is deeply 
anxious about bis inability to read, it is usually wise to avoid ^s 
problem area, which might associate the worker with strong negative 
emotions. In these cases, it is better to discuss the client’s positive 
interests and abilities, his social success or achievement in sports or 
hobbies, hia outstanding work in shop or art^ or some other subject. 
This is, in general, a good approach when the worker does not know 
what the client’s attitude toward reading is. If this approach is not 
feasible, beginning the interview with a test of vision may offer the 
worker a chance to. establish a friendly relation. The Betts’ tests of 
visual factors used m the Keystone Telebinocular are especially useful 
for this purpose. Few boys or girls fail to respond mth interest to the 
forest scene that measures visual acuity and to the curious way certain 
numbers pop out in the test of depth perception, Regardless of the 
value of the telebinocular as a test of vision, it is oftra an effective 
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means of relieving anxiety and establisliing a good relationship between 
worker and client. 

An approach that is effective with individuals who like books is 
to place a number of books on different subjects and of varying levels 
of reading difficulty on a table and let the client browse through them, 
while the worker ostensibly busies himself with something dse, but 
actually notes the dient’s responses. After the client has examined 
the books, he may be asked to read a few paragraphs of the book in 
which he is most interested. If he reads this fluent^, he can be tested 
on a more difficult book, until his level of reading ability is approxi- 
mately ascertained. This procedure is valuable not only in establish- 
ing a friendly relationship and in supplying information on reading 
interests, attitudes, and ability but also in (loosing a suitable stand- 
ardized reading test. The discussion of these books may lead to 
conversation about interests in general, the student’s use of time, and 
his reading difficulty as he sees it. 

If the individual comes with the idea that he is to take reading 
tests and wants to know what his reading ability really is, the worker 
may begin the interview with an oral reading test and follow it with 
silent reading testa. If time permits in this interview— or if not, in 
the next— the worker can score the tests with the client, study the 
errors made, encourage him to analyze how he happened to make these 
errors, and give him a few suggestions as to how to read more effectively 
the kind of material that was used. The client is usually interested 
in the teat results and eager to do something about them. 

A mature, intelligent student may want to spend the first interview 
thinking through his reading problem for himself. The role of the 
worker then becomes that of a sympathetic listener who occasionally 
asks a question or offers an interpreUtion when the client seems ready 
for it. 

The best approach with seriously retarded readers who are deeply 
discouraged about their reading but very anxious to improve may be 
to give them the experience of success in the first interview. This 
was done in the case of a boy seventeen and a half years old, who had 
a good oral vocabulary and conversational ability but was practically 
a nonreader. Thefirstinterview, briefly reported, was as follows: 

WoRKim: Mr. L — ^tells me you're interested in learning to road. 

E— : Yes. I'll be in the Army in about 6 months, and every time I go for a 
job, I have to do some reading and writing. 

WoaKBB: Tell me some word in which you are particularly interested, 

E— ; “ Guns,” I guess. Guns are my hobby. 
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Wobkbb: Pine. liet’s learn to -write “guns.” (Worker writes "guns” with 
crayon in large lettera on card. E— traces letters with finger pronounc- 
ing the word correctly as he does so. He repeats tins process several 
times— Pemald method.) Now you can write it without looking at the 
copy. (B — writes word correctiy.) That’s just fine. Now let’s try 
"are.” (E — traces tins word four times and then writes it correctly. 
He does the same with "my.”) The n^ word is "hobby.” 

E — : Oh, I don’t think I can do that one, 

WoBKim: Sure you can. Try it. (Worker pronounces it clearly in syllables 
as she writes it. Than B — traces it five times.) 

E — : Now I think I can write it. (Does so correctly.) 

Woukbr: That’s very good. Do you want to write it again without looking? 
(E — does so correctly.) Now you know the whole sentence. You can 
-write it all now. 

E— : Without looking? ' 

Woekbb: Sure. 

E— : O.K. (Writes entire sentence, omitting "my.”) 

Wobkisb: You left out one word. (^ pussies over it a few minutes and then 
inserts “my.”) That’s just fine! You didn’t make one mistake. 

E — : Geel Ain’t we got fun! (E— goes on to tell about making a collection 
of gun catalogues.) 

Woekbb: That would make a good next sentence to learn, wouldn’t it? —“I 
■ am going to make a collection." (Pollowing the same procedure, El— 
learns all the words op to “collection.”) 

Woekeb: That’S' splendid. You haven’t made a mistake yet. Now try 
"collection.” 

El—: 'That’s hard. 

Woekbb: (Writes it and pronounces it distinctly by syllables and B — prac- 
tices as before.) 

E — : Now I think I can do it. (Begins, but finds that he can’t do it.) 

Woekeb: That’s all right. If you trace it several times more, you’ll be able 
to do it. (They study the three syllables, noting where the "tiou” 
starts. E— -writes it correctly.) Good I That’s perfect. 

They talk for a Uttle while, E— telling about his collection of matches and 

the collection of gun catalogues that he made while he was in the hospital. 

He was hospitalized for a number of years beoause of infantile paralysis, 

Woekeb: Would you like to write another sentence today about getting the 
catalogues or would you rather -wait until next time? 

E— : Let’s go. (Using the same method, he learns the words of the next 
sentence — "I had catalogues from every gun industry in the country.”) 

Woekbb: Now, for the whole sentence. (E— writes the first two words and 
hetitates on " catalogues.’’) Just skip that and go on with the rest of the 
sentence. (He finished the sentence correctly except for putting g 
instead of n in “gun” and m instead of m in “country,” After prac- 
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tioing " catalogues” again, ha writes it correctly.) Now the sentence is 
100 per cent perfect. Will you file the cards while I have your three 
sentences typed? 

E — : Sure. I know how to file them in the card catalogue. (He does this 
correctly.) 

The worker has the three sentences typed in booklet form with the title 
" Guns" and the boy’s full name on the outside page. The “ book” reads 

Guns are my hobby. 

I would like 
to make a collection. 

1 had catalogues 
from every gun industry 
in the country. 

Wobkhe: Now, here’s your book in typed form. Lot’s hear you read it just 
as though you were talking to me. (E— reads it fluently and with great 
pleasure.) 

They talk for a few minutes about sheet shooting. The worker is inter- 
ested and says she never knew so much about that before. 

E — : Gee, you learned something, too, 

Tke interviews that followed included more of the same kind of 
practice, using the material that E— suggested. At the beginning of 
the third period, he announced that he wanted to learn this sentence: 
"I particularly like semiautomatic rifles.” Another time he wanted 
to write to his brother, who was in the Army. The worker furnished 
writing paper and envelope and E — wrote the following letter: 

January 10, 1944 

Hi, Bill, 

How’s every little thing? 

I am going to Columbia Univerrity 
every Monday and Wednesday. 

As always, 

E — ' 

In this case, the objective was to help E— acquire from the begin- 
mng a feeling of Confidence and success in reading and writing, begm- 
ning vrith words of special interest to him, and gradually acquiring 
a Imowledge of the basic vocabulary that constitutes so large a part 
of directions, books, and magazines. By using his own conversation 
as reading material, he gained a sense of reading fluency. Ev^tually 
he would make the transition to oriier simple reading material for 
which he had need. His interest and enjoyment in the learning process 
were indicated by such comments as 
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“Let's try every word once more.” 

“I can write it now.” 

"Now I want to make a list of the words I've learned." 

"Yeah, I'm learning” (when the worker said after a review, "Good. 
I think you really know these words now.”) 

"Ain’t we got funl” (a remark repeated several times during each 
interview). 

The casual oonveisation about bis interests and future plans not 
only prevented fatigue but also helped to give him a sense of direction 
and a more accurate and hopeful appraisal of himself. The worker 
summarized her prognoris for E— briefly as Mows; 

“E — should be able to read and write fluently at about the fourth- 
grade level of difficulty. A changed attitude toward himself and his 
place in the world’s work or friends who may arouse his ambition 
may at any time provide the drive necessary for him to put forth the 
effort that adult reading and writing demand.” 

These are only a few examples of the great variety of approaches 
to individual reading difficulty. There is no general principle except 
sensitivity to the individual who is being helped to realize bis beat 
potentialities. 

THE READING AUTOBIOGRAPHr 

A history of his reading development as the student views it— 
either orally or in writing, depending on which avenue of communioar 
tion is preferred— often throws light on the best procedures to use. 
In some oases the autobiography may be limited primarily to reading 
per se; in other cases, as in the following, the understanding of the 
child’s interests and family relationships has a most important bearing 
on her reading development.^ 

On June 1, 1929, a baby ^1 was bom to a school principal and his rife. 
When the baby’s sister, who was about ten, first viewed this little red ball, her 
reaction was a grown of disappointment. That homely, red, baby was I. 

Of the town of my birth I remember very little as we soon moved to 
(another town) . There I played in our great, big, yard for four years. I had 
short, straight hair and was seldom seen, when not wearing overalls. I did 
not play with girls, as boys games, and toys appealed to me more. The boy 
across the street, was my best pal. We played with his electric trains and 
made airplanes together. 

I played mostly with boys until I was about right years old when I jomed 
the Sunshine Club. It was a girls’ orgamzation. They served cocoa every 

* The same fifteen-year-old girl referred to in the oonference with her father, 
pp. 311-314. Spelling, punctuation, and style are unchanged. Names have been 
changed and identifying details nmitted. 
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meeting. That was the only reason I attended. It was always I tliat would 
not obey. Probably this was dew to the fact that the heads of the organiza- 
tion always told me to set a good example as I was the principal’s daughter. 
I resented this very much and still do. 

I attended Public School for eight years. I always had a dislite for educa- 
tion and teachers. Consequentiy, I would never obey them. I walked out 
of the clafls several times. I was sent out of classes by three difierent teachers. 
One teacher literally through me out. She took me by the neck, opened the 
door and gave me a shove. I oan not account for my attitude toward teachers, 
except that one kept me untill four thirty, after school, telling me I should be 
good because of my father's position. 

I have been brought up in a family that is mentally allert, a family of 
broad minded people. I have always eaten at a table at which, problems of 
economics were discussed often. I’ve heard my brothers disouse contriversial 
subjects by the hour. It is only natural that I too would be somewhat 
interested in these things. 

'When I was fourteen one of my sisters was engaged to he married. She 
asked me to be Maid of Honnor. The wedding was held in the church. I 
received my first evening dress and high heals. I had a permanent wave too . 
You would not have known me that day. At the wedding I met a boy who 
invited me to attend a formal dance with him. It was my first dance. That 
summer he took me other places too. By fall practically all of my tomboy 
characteristics had vanished. I believe my sister’s wedding was the beginning 
of a great change in me. 

Now I am in high school. There are a great many things I regret. I wish 
that I had not waisted my time, fooling in grammar school. If I could live 
those years over, I would attend school with the purpose of obtaining every- 
thing I could possibly receive from it. I would spend my spare time reading 
masterpieces and not trash. 

Lately, I have held my sister as an ideah She is so well poised. She has 
such a beautiful! character and temperment. She is also very intelligent. I 
would like very much to be like her. I realize that a character such as hers 
must be developed. It is only recently that I have begun to try to better 
myself. 

■Within me there seems to ha a desire to serve man-ldnd. I would like to do 
Social Service Work. If I did this, it would put me in a better position to do 
my part in abolishing slums. 1 realize this is a hard, depressing, task, I 
would like to give those people au ideal, a reason for living well. Perhaps to 
some of the homes I might bring a note of Beligion. I feel that the inaking of 
a inon, and of a nation is baaed upon a strong, enduring faith in Qod. 

Social Service or perhapc Religious Education work, would be the occupa- 
tion I would choose if any. But I don’t think I am unlike any other gul, 
when I would like to have a home. Most any other person would like to own 
there homej and bring up a family they oan be pro wd of. This is something of 
course that cannot be counted on &erefore I will train myself for Social 
Service. Unfortunately the future can not be foreseen. 
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Tbis autobiography Buggesto the need for instruction in c®tain 
fundamentals that were neglected in the primary grades, reveals diffi- 
culties in spelling, and indicates interests and motives that can be used 
to reinforce instruction in reading. It helps to put reading instruc- 
tion in its ri^tful place as part of the student’s total development. 

USE OP TESTS 

little need be added to the infonnalion about tests on pages 125- 
145. The same principles of selection, administration, and interpre- 
tation apply here. However, standardized tests may be used more 
flexibly in the clinical situation when the aim is to study the reading 
process rather than to obtain information on the student’s reading 
profidency. By means of analysis and introspection, more diagnostic 
information can be extracted from standardized tests than is usually 
obtained. The following report of two interviews with the girl to 
whom reference has already been made (pages 311-314, 313-319) 
illustrates one diagnostic approach through tests. 

First Interview.— B—’s approach waa friendly and spontaneous. 
The worker aaked if she had ever taken a reading test. She said she 
had not since elementary school. She mentioned oral reading and 
interest in oral reading, so we passed directly to the oral reading tests. 

Her interpretation of these testa showed several interesting tend- 
encies: (1) to tie up the passage read with knowledge she already 
Lad, (2) to substitute occaaonally a meaningless word for the correct 
Word, and (3) to insert words that did not change the meaning (see 
Examiner’s Diagnostic Record Blank). 

Her comprehension of the third passage was better than the worker 
expected. She explained this by saying that she was taking a course 
in child psychology for Sunday-school teachers. 

Her attitude was cheerful and objective; she showed no embarrass- 
ment when she came to difficult words, but said, “I don’t usually 
have BO many difficult words so close together.” 

She spoke enthudastioally of sports— swimming and skating. “I 
could spend all day skating.” She had won several prizes in athletics 
recently. She said she had not joined clubs this year because she 
needed time for study. However, she was teaching a Sunday-school 
class as well as taking a course in child psychology given for Sunday- 
school teachers. She was also active in the Young People’s Society. 

When flash cards were used, she had difficulty in reai^g more than 
one word at a time. 

Although the hour was almost gone, she was willing to take the 
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Traxler test. She said it was quite a long trip over and she’d like to 
stay a little longer. 

Her eonversation was somewhat mature, her vocabulary good, her 
e 3 £pression coherent and a little more precise than ordinary conversa- 
tion, as though she were quite conscious of her expression. 

Second Interview. — — was very cooperative in coming to the 
college a half hour earlier than was originally planned. The reason 
for this was to get a photograph of her eye movements. The worker 
introduced her to Mr. I — , who made a record of her eye movements. 
Her approach to him was friendly and social, and she followed the 
directions without any hemtanoy or difficulty. 

After the photographic record was taken, she was iptei^ the visual- 
perception testa of the Gates aeries of diagnostic teste. On the test 
of recogniring different figures she made a score above the highest 
elementary norms ^ven in the test manual. This was also true of the 
selection-of-figures test. These results indicated that the errors m 
recognizing words that B — made on the oral reading test last week 
were probably not due to a general visual-perception difficulty. On 
the visual-perception test of different numbers her score was at 4.1 
grade level. Of the six errors she made, four were caused by a con- 
fusion between the numbers 2 and 3. She said that she would have 
to get busy and learn the difference between a 2 and a 3, and also 
mentioned the fact that she was not very good in arithmetic, and 
remarked that some of the difficulty might be due to this inaccurate 
reading of numbers. 

B— also mentioned that she had great difficulty with spelling and 
had made a large number of errors on a single composition. She 
said that her English teacher was glad she was coming over here 
because she thought she was "a baffling case.” She said that she fre- 
quently wrote a word four or five times in order to see which form 
looked right. She said she misspelled the simplest words. In a letter 
to her brother, she said she spelled “sky blue” “skei blu.” In self- 
defense she said she thought that spelling should be simplified and 
that words should be spelled the way they sound. “Thomas,” for 
example, should be spelled “Tomas.” There was no reason to have 
the h in there. 

After the visual-perception test, the worker said to B — , "Suppose 
we go over the test which you took last week, to see if we can get any' 
clues as to why you made some of the errors and how you managed 
to get the correct response in so many oases." Together the worker 
and B — went over the test, trying to find out what association was 
involved in some of the correct and incorrect answers. Some very 
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interesting associations emerged. For example, she marked “auxil- 
iaiy” correctly as “assisting” and said that she had thought of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the church and knew that they helped repair the 
church and did other useful things. “Deficiency" she marked incor- 
rectly as “inferiority”; in tracing back the association, she said that 
she thou^t of a "spellmg deficiency,” which she considered a sign 
of inferiority, so she marked “inferiority” instead of "lack.” The 
worker asked her at that point whether she had other associations 
with “ deficiency," and she said, “Yes, I know there is a food deficiency, 
a water deficiency, and the like.” The worker then suggested that 
she would be more likely to get the main meaning of the word if she 
recalled various associations and saw what idea was common in these 
various uses of the word. Similarly, in ahnost all the errors made, 
there was a lo^cal reason for the response that she made. The 
responses were not illo&eal but rather seemed to involve a certm 
periphery, or derived, meaning rather than the central meaning of the 
wocd. An exception to this was in the case of “stile.” She marked 
“fashion,” Instead of “steps,” and the reason for the error was obvi- 
ously a confusion of the two words, into which a spelling difSculty 
entered. 

The errors on the paragraph reading were rather few in number 
and were of all difierent kinds. Few clues were obtained here as to 
the difficulties involved, because of the relatively small number of 
errors. 

The rest of the time was spent in discussing B — ’s next assignment 
in English, “The Specter Bridegroom,” by Washington Irving. B— 
explmned what the teacher expected them to get from their reading. 
The worker asked B — how she would go about reading this assign- 
ment. She said that she had read the preliminary pages, which had 
aroused her interest in the story, so that she would begin to read with 
a desire to know what the story was about. She read the first 
paragraph and the worker asked her what she got from it that would 
help her in getting the story. She ssid that the fimt paragraph was 
concerned with desoripticn of the castle. In response to the question 
“Did you find anything else of interest in the first paragraph?” she 
pointed out that the reader was pven the idea that the owner of the 
castle was a proud man. 

B — read the second paragraph and the worker asked her what else 
she had found out about the chief character in the story. She said 
that her idea of his being proud was confirmed. On further ques- 
. tioning, she noted that he was not only proud but also had the char- 
aoterislic of being afraid of certain thmgs. 
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The next paragraph oontained a description of his daughter. 
When the worker asked what kind of girl the daughter was, B — said 
that she must have been a very ladylike girl, which was a good gen- 
eralization. B — pointed out one particular phrase that was very well 
written, and this showed that she had a certain appreciation of literary 
style. 

They then summarized the discussion by saying that in reading 
the story she would probably want to find out what kind of characters 
were in the story and what happened to them. In addition, she might 
find especially beautiful descriptions and some phrases or sentences 
that she would like to remember in the words of the author. 

An appointment was made for the following week. 

Third Interview. — B — came about three-quarters of an hour earlier 
than her scheduled appointment and had to wait a half hour. When 
the worker joined her, she said, “I wanted to read some of the Hazen 
Conference books that I saw here last week, but the books were gone. 
I’m devotional leader and want to get some new ideas.” She went 
on to say that she had attended the Eastern Hazen Conference a 
year ago and enjoyed the outdoor evening devotional services: 

B— read the first exercise in Study Type of Reading Exereim. 
The summary was good for the first part, but poor for the latter part 
of the passage. B — said that she had difficulty in remembering the 
last part, which the worker thought she read more rapidly than the 
first part. 

The next day’s assignment in biology, which she brought with her, 
was very difficult for high-school pupils— a condensed treatment of 
Mendel’s laws, with no attempt to explain a large number of technical 
words introduced with great rapidity. B — said that she did well in 
biology and it seemed as though her slow, thoughtful typo of reading 
was more appropriate to this short, difficult type of assignment than 
to other assignments. 

During the hour, she passed her hand over her eyes a number of 
times, as though they bothered her, but she said they did not hurt. 

The worker asked her what she would like the worker to do next. 
B— laughed, a little puzzled, and said she would like to know whether 
to begin trying to improve her spelling or her reading. The worker 
suggested the following procedure for improving her spelling. 

Learning to spell is something you can do independently; you can 
teach yourself. Here are a few suggestions: 

Iv Underline all the misspelled words in your letters and written work. 
Ask someone to cheek your underlining to see that you have marked all 
misspelled words. 
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3, Study each of the misspelled words. Pronounce each correctly; write 
it one syllable at a time, sa^g the syllables distinctly as you write them; note 
parts of the word that are hard for you and give special attention to them; 
write the word several times, to get the feeling of how it is written correctly; 
close your eyes and write the word the way you feel it should be written, then 
check to see if you are correct; close your eyes and see if you can see how the 
word looked. When you are sure that you know how to spell the word, write 
it and cheek the correctness of your written word. Practice until you have 
written the word correctly without help at least three times. Test yourself 
again each week until you never make a mistake. 

3. Form the habit of looking closely at unfamiliar words; break them into 
syllables that you can spell easily. 

4. If certm letters or letter combinations give you special difficulty, make 
a column for each and fill the column with words that contain the troublesome 
letters, being sure that each is spelled correctly, as, for example, the following: 

00 at a ou 

groan alert permanent proud 
moan alternate testament loud 

5, Play word-building games— anagrams, "hang man," combining small 
known words into larger words, doing crossword puzzles. 

6, Overpronounce some words that cause special difficulty: 

perm a nent 
priv i lege 

OTHER PROCEDURES FOR IMPROVING READING 

Means of improving reading, including books and articles, instruc- 
tion, practice exercises, machines and other eq[uipment described on 
pages 235-238 and 336-347, can be adapted to work with individuals. 
Always the procedure is individualized to meet the needs and to arouse 
the interest and cooperation of the student. The following case is 
reported in some detail, merely to illustrate the kind of adaptation 
required in each individual case. 

The subject was a coEege student, initially very low in reading 
ability. 

First Period.’ — ^Miss M — talked about herself: school history, 
family interests, aims, etc., and then took the Nelson-Denny test. 

Second Period . — As Miss M — wanted to know the results of the 
Nelson-Denny test that she had taken in the previous period, the 
interview staited with a further study of the test results. She dis- 
covered that one of the reasons for her low scores was that she had 
finished only a small part of the vocabulary and the paragraph-read- 

’ Each period was an hour in length, osce a week. 
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ing tests. On the vooahulary test she had made perceptual errors, 
which she corrected easily when she looked more closely at the word. 
There were, however, many literary, educational, and scientific words 
with which she was not familiar. She accepted eagerly the suggestion 
that she put a light pencil check on unfamiliar words in the fields in 
which she was now reading and listening, look them up later, and record 
them upon cards, thus making a pocketbook file for study in odd 
moments. 

Third Period.— Miss M— made an analysis of her paragraph read- 
ing on the Nelson-Denny teat, to discover how she read material of 
that kind, where she. made errors, and what kind of content was most 
difficult for her. In thinking back over her method, she decided that 
she attempted to “memorize everything,” rather than to read for 
the author’s pattern of thought. She h^ failed on every question 
that required an understanding of the central thought. When she 
reread for the related pattern of thought, she had no difficulty in 
answering the test questions. 

The worker then suggested that she practice getting the author’s 
pattern of thought in another kind of material. The Sivdy Type of 
Reading Exerokee were used for this purpose. Miss M — was given 
1 minute to glance over one of the thousand-word passages, to find 
out what the author was attempting to do and to get the skeleton 
organization of the passage. After she had done this and reported 
on what she had gleaned from this quick survey of the material, 
suggestions were made for skimming more effectively for this purpose. 
She noticed, for e^cainple, in the first exercise she read (Hygiene of 
the Eyes) that the first page was introductory and the clue to what 
followed was given at the bottom of the page in a sentence to which the 
reader’s attention was called by italics. This sentence suggested that 
the rest of the passage would be devoted to a consideration of the 
various rules of eye hygiene. A glance at the topic sentence of each 
paragraph confirmed this hypothesis and thus the struoture of the 
passage as a whole became clear. The worker said that sometimes 
the author was still more helpful and enumerated at the beginning the 
main points that he was going to discuss. Miss M — applied tiiese 
suggestions to her skimming of the next two exercises and was delighted 
to see how easily she could get the structure of well-organized material 
and how much she retained from such a small expenditure of time. 
She asked to take the booklet home with her for further practice. 
She read one exercise a day at home, according to directions, until 
the 20 exercises were completed. 

She also expressed a desire for help in reading the scientific, philo- 
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gophical, and abstract material that was assigned in one of the courses. 
The worker suggested that she bring in her assignment in that course 
at the next rea(^g period and that they use it as practice material. 

Fourth Period. — Miss M— brought in the syllaW outline of the 
course and some of the readings. The worker studied the syllabus 
with her to see what the main topics and subdivisions were, and they 
discussed the plan and purpose of the course. Miss M — then glanced 
over the assignment for the day, to see where it fitted into the total 
outline and how it contributed to the purpose of the course. She 
noticed that the two readings assigned represented different points of 
view. She skunmed both for their general pattern of thought, then 
read them more carefully to weigh the evidence given by the two 
authors. 

Mrss M: This kind of reading is a sort of argument, isn’t it? 

Woemb; That's a good way to put it. There is two-way oommunioation in 

any thoughtful reading— the author is communicating his ideas to you 

and you are communicating your thoughts about his ideas. 
idiBe M; That means I have to read with an active mind, doesn’t it?— not just 

let the book come to me. 

WoBKia: Exactly. , 

The rest of the period was spent in wmghing evidence presented 
in the two passages and in drawing inferences relating to the problem 
under consideration. Miss M— felt that she had acquired a much 
better method of reading for tins course than she had previously 
employed. 

Fifth Period.— As an aid to the analysis of paragraphs. Miss M— 
read the four oral-reading paragraphs in the Examner’e DiagnosHc 
Record. Her oral reading was excellent as to phrasmg, expression, 
and enunciation, and her voice beautifully pitched and modulated. 
But the question “Tell me what the author said?” showed that Miss 
M— had not grasped the author’s pattern of thought except in the first 
paragraph (see discustion of oral reading test, pages 238-246). The 
rest of the period was spent in instruction in ways in which the pattern 
of these paragraphs could be obtained. For example, on rereading 
the second paragraph, the student discovered that the first sentence, 
“The earth has written its own story,” and the last sentence, "The 
pages of the book are the layers of rock that lie one on top of the other,” 
stated the central thought of the selection and that the intervening 
sentences helped to develop that idea through specific illustrations. 
Miss M — became interested in the structure of paragraphs and gmed 
a much dearer idea of how paragraphs are bmlt and how a knowledge 
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dL tbs general structure of a paragraph helps the reader to grasp its 
meaning quickly. ' 

As Miss M — had brought a book assigned in another course, on 
which she was to write a report, the worker took a little time for dis- 
cussing this with her. 

Miss M: I have read this book quickly and I think I know what is important, 
but I don’t know how to write a review. 

Wobkee: What is your purpose in writing this review—to give (1) an abstract 
of the book, (2) a discussion of its theories and their relation to the 
problem you are studying, or (3) an appraisal of the author's style and 
his contribution to his field? 

Miss M; I think the second purpose best describes the kind of review called 
for here. 

Woekdb: Then suppose that you bepn by writing in outline form the central 
ideas that stand out in your mind as you recall the book. 

Miss M: Shouldn’t I look at the table of contents for that? 

WoBBasn; Let’s see what you have in mind first. 

Miss M — proceeded to recall the main ideas, with some tendency 
to enlarge on trivial points. The worker questioned the latter and 
thus helped her to see their subordinate relationship. From this 
beginning. Miss M— wrote a good outline of the author’s thought 
pattern and then considered how it was related to the problem under 
discussion in the course. She wrote the report later and said that it 
was the best and easiest review she bad ever written. 

Miss M — also mentioned her dififioulty in finding time for every- 
thing, and the worker suggested that she jot down the reading she 
did during the next week. 

Sixth Period.— Miss M— showed the worker her reading record 
and expressed dissatisfaction with her newspaper reading. “You see, 
I don’t actually have time to read my newspaper thoroughly. I'd 
like to have help on that, because I feel that so many important things 
are happening and I’m just not ‘up’ on them.” The worker asked her 
if she’d like to analyze her newspaper reading and radio listening 
according to a form ^t had been found helpful. This they did, the 
worker asking the questions and Miss M— answering them orally. 

1. Do you read newspapers or a newspaper regularly? 

2. What ones? 

3. What parte of the paper do you find most interesting? 

4. Do you read the editorials? If so, do you agree with the editor’s 
opinion or question it? 

6. Do you question the reliabibty of news stories? 
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6. Is there any signed column which you habitually read? If so, why? 

7. Do you enjoy cartoons? Can you select one and describe your emo- 
tional reaction to it? Your intellectual reaction? 

8. Do you enjoy comics? Why? 

S. What weeUy or monthly magarines do you read? What parts? 

To help her to analyze her attitude with respect to reading, she 
was presented with the following exercise: 

10. In your news reading wMoh of the following most nearly describes your 
attitude? 

a. I accept what I read without question. 

b. I consider the reliability of the news presented. 

e. 1 sometimes recognise bias in the presentation of facts, 

d, I form, revise, or test my opinions by what I read. 

e. I am conscious of emotional overtones in such words as: (1) "free 
enterprise” (2) "capitalism” (3) "monopolies" (4) "C.I.O.” (6) 
"coal strikes" (6) "radical” 

/. I skim (name) sections of the paper; 

g, I read (critically) sections of the paper. 

(carefully) 

(analytically) 

h. I read news for information. 

a‘. I read news for cultural development. 

j. I read news to increase my value as a contributing citizen. 

' i, I seldom read the section of the newspaper. 

What I Get from the Radio 

11. 1 usually spend minutes each day reading the newspaper. 

12. 1 listen to any newsbroadcestors or commentators who happen to be 
on the radio. 

13. I usually try to hear (name of commentator) because 


From this analyw. Miss M— discovered that she did not covra: 
enough ground because she read everything equally carefully. She 
also did very little critical reading. Without a purpose for reading 
and listening, she did not select and remember important ideas. 

Twenty minutes were spent in reading and discussing the sections 
in Him to Read ike News that she thought would be most helpful to 
her. Miss M— ■ wm particularly interested in the “Standards of 
Reading” section and said, "Do you think I can. learn to read like 
that?" The worker replied, "I know you can make noticeable prog- 
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reas in a week if you try out your new reading sHUb in the ri^t places. 
SUm the headlines to decide what you really want to read. Appraise 
the editorials as one man’s opinion. Try reading one of the columnists 
and let me know how you like his or her style. Skim the foreign and 
domestic news for significant items. Then ask yourself, ‘What have I 
read today that is significant for myself, for my job, for my community, 
my country, and the world?' ” 

Miss M— : How about dipping very good material end telling yon why I want 

to keep it. 

Wobkeb: a good idea. I'll do that, too, end we can compare dippings next 

time. 

Seventh Period. — ^The newspaper session had apparently been very 
effective, for Miss M — said that she had learned how to read the 
newspaper quickly. "You wouldn’t believe it, but I never enjoyed 
reading my newspaper before. Now (hat I have a plan, it’s fun." She 
read in 5 minutes a one-column editorial and made an excellent abstract 
of it. Her rate of reading was about 400 words a minute. Her 
selection of clippings was interesting. One clipping on strikes and 
another on educational budgeting she discussed with the worker for 
their social implioations and related them to the course in social and 
educational problems that she was taking. As she had mentioned 
The Reader’s Digest on the list of books and magazines tiiat she par- 
ticularly enjoyed, the worker used one of The Reader’ e Df'pesJ articles 
as an informal test. Miss M — read the article in 5 minutes and 
obtained a grade of 96 per cent on the comprehension test. The 
remaining time was spent on a course assignment, with special atten- 
tion to note taking. 

It was quite evident that Miss M— was convinced of her progress 
in reading and of her own ability to build on the skills that she had 
acquired, using them as they were appropriate in a flexible and efficient 
reading procedure. She also said that she had become less and less 
conscious of eye fatigue, which had always troubled her when reading. 
An oculist’s examination showed no visual defects. 

Miss M — said that she wished to plan a varied course of reading 
for the summer, including challenging material tor thinking, She 
decided to read for a broader background. With the worker’s help 
she selected books from the N.C,T.B. booklet in the fields of essay, 
biography, philosophy, religion, history, drama, fiction, poetry, science, 
and economics— one or two of the best in each field, She seemed eager 
to follow through her program and said, “I have a basis for good read- 
ing now, which I intend to perfect.” 
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Outstanding Features in Treatment of This Case —First of all, the 
procedure was to start with this student’s recognized needs. As she 
suggested immediate reading problems, they were studied and instruc- 
tion, practice, and follow-up were provided. , 

Second, important diagnostic material was obtained informally, 
through conversation, through the student’s introspective reports on 
reading processes that she was using, by analysis of errors on the 
standardized test given, by observation of her method of reading 
difierent kinds of material. 

Third, instruction and practice proceeded along with diagnosis, 
so that from the first period the student felt that she was gmning skills 
that were immediately helpful to her. ' This was particularly impor- 
tant, for the student was carrying a heavy schedule; spending time 
that did not seem to her to contribute to the accomplishment of her 
asfflgned work would have increased her anxiety and tension. 

Fourth, the student took major responsibility for planning the 
remedial procedure. Because she was so active in making plans, the 
chances are that she wUl continue to exercise the same initiative after 
the periods with the worker are discontinued. 

Fifth, objective evidences of progress were obtained that encour- 
aged the student as well as checking on the procedure. The student’s 
improved attitude toward reading and her satisfactions were considered 
fully as important as the results on standardized tests or timed 
exetciBes. 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORDS 

The majonty of high-school students can be interested in keying 
some kind of cumulative reading record, if the idea is properly intro- 
duced to them. In a discussion they will bring out the values of a 
reading record, 

1. It is fun to see how many books they have read during high-sohool 
years, 

2. It is an aid in improving their voluntary reading— flllmg gaps in con- 
tent areas, introducing material other than fiction, providing for progression 
b quality and difficulty, suggesting sequences b their major field of interest. 

3. It may be a means of bterestbg other students b books that one has 
liked. 

The students may either work out their own forms or select a form 
that has already been developed. The Quimdaim Reading Record, 
devised by Margaret M. Skmner and published by W. Wilbur Eat- 
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field (2), provides space for records of 3S books. It is orgamsed as 
follows: 


CoinniiTmi Ebaddio Eboobd of 

Devised by Maigeiet M. Skinnar 


Please record here 
both your volun- 

Eblvaag 

Giflnte in-the 
Earth 

9/8/33 

2 

Beoord of reading 
tests 

t&ry End recjuircd 
reEding* Follow 
the plan of the 
sample entry, giv- 
ing author and Utle 
according to the 
scale below, and 

Norwegieri inunigrents croes the 
trackless Minnesota prairie into 
Dakota and establish themselves as 
farmers. Through resourceful Per 
Eansa we realise the element of adven- 

Date Name Score 
of test 




iL 




space for a brief 

Ufe. 




■ ■ - . - ■■ ■ 

comment. 

1. One of the best 

1 , ■ . - 


books I have 
ever read. 

2. A good book. 
I like it 

3. Not BO very in- 
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A more dettuled ajialytical typa of record suggested by Wittj 
included the follorriug items spaced on a normal-sized sheet of paper. 

Name . - Piv— . Oats 

Asmgninent Book — . — 

Story Pagaa 

Did you like this story? Writs yea or no_ 

If you did not like this story, toll why you did not like it. 


Put a ring around the words that tell what you think about the story. 

Vocabulary too Vocabulary too Story hard to 

difficult easy understand 

Name the main oharaotera in the story 


Write the main faots of the story. 


List the difficult words in the story. 


A class chart is of value m showing each student’s types of mterest 
in books. The rough chart shown on page 333 was mode from an 
inventory of readii^ interests and was used during the first 2 weeks 
of school to help students in making reading selections taken from The 
Children’s Book Shel^. 

The stars showed the different types of reading that each child 
was doing and helped to broaden his reading interests. 

As a means of unifying developmental and diagnostic information 
from various sources, the Examiner’s Diagnostic Reading Record (8) 
is useful. Information from standardized tests, school records of 
marks in each subject, items from health records, the student’s own 
statement of his problem, faots about his reading history and present 
interests and reading habits, a record of his oral reading of four para- 
graphs and of his demonstrated ability to use the index and the dic- 
tionary may all be recorded and, in WiiB unified form, more easily 
interpreted. Thus a more precise and individualized basis for going 
ahead with remedial procedures is provided. 
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Pupira 

name 

Ani- 

mals 

Athlet- 

ics 

Ad- 

ven- 

ture 

— 

Hu- 

mor 

Mys- 

tery 

Ro- 

mance 

Sci- 

ence 

Col- 

lege 

WcBt- 

em 

Carmen 

■ 



y 


■ 

■ 



Clarence 






■ 

■ 



Elsie 

* 





* 




Ellison 

* 


* 


* 





Steven 



* 


* 

* 




Don 


* 

« 






* 

Mary 







* 


* 

Marian 



* 


* 



* 


Larry 



« 


• 




« 

James 




« 




* 


John 

* 


* 

* 






Elmer 


* 


* 



* 



Susan 



« 



* 

« 



Rose 



♦ 



* 


* 
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BEADING MATERIAL FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 

One of the first problems of the teacher of reading at the high-sehool or 
college level is the selection of materials to be used in the group. Prior to 1930 
there was available to teachers of reading very little material that was specially 
designed or selected for use in reading instruction in the high school. This 
type of material was nonexistent in the college. Consequently, it was neces- 
sary for teachers of reading to spend much time locating and duplicating 
material that was smtable for their objectives. 

In recent years there has been a rapid multiplication of reading materials 
for the high school. Some of these materials are suitable for use with college 
freshmen, and in addition a few workbooks have been issued specifically for 
college students. The use of a large amount of supplemenWy material 
rather than dependence on one reading workbook or textbook alone for the 
classwork is highly desirable, if the teacher can find sufidcient time and energy 
to search for and organize the supplementary reading selections. This proce- 
dure keeps the work of the reading course from becoming too narrowly stereo- 
typed and routinized and enables the teacher to take account of individual 
interests and needs. 

The Muds of sources of materiels for remedial, corrective, of develop- 
mental reading in the high school and college are as follows; (1) reading work- 
books, (2) reading textbooks for the secondary school or college, (3) textbook 
series, (4) materials for vocabulary building, (5) study-habits workbooks and 
guides, and (6) books for free reading. Let us consider each of these sources 
and note some of the titles that are available in each category. 

REATinO ■WOKOOOKS 

Secondary School.— Most workbooks in reading for the secondary school 
are of fairly recent origin, but one set of booklets that has been widely used 
for nearly 20 years is the series of Standard Test Lessons in Reading, by McCall 
and Orabbs (27). These booklets are designed for the elementary school, 
but experience has shown that books IV and V in the series are difficult 
enough for retarded readers throughout the junior high school. In fact, 
Book V has been employed with success m remedial reading up to the tenth 
grade and even in the case of an occarional college student. Each lesson 
in the McCall-Crabb booklets consists of a paragraph followed by 10 multiple- 
choice questions. Three minutes are allowed for a lesson. ' The number of 
questions answered correctly is translated into a Q score. The G scores on 
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the radous leseons are designed to be equivalent. If the pupils keep graphic 
records of achievement on the lessons, they usually take much interest in 
their progress from day to day. 

A somewhat simiiar, but more advanced, series of exercise booklets was 
published by McCall, Cook, and Norvell (26) in 1934. This series, which is 
entitled Eiypmments in Riading and consists of three books, is designed for 
high-school use. Each lesson is centered on a particular reading problem. 
The raw scores on the different lessons may be changed into G scores. 

A booklet entitled SMy Type of Reading Exercises, by Strang (43), con- 
sists of work-type reading materials for senior high schools and colleges. An 
unusual feature of this booklet is that each of the 1,000-WDrd reading exercises 
is based on description and explanation of good reading habits, and thus the 
student learns about reading procedures while practicing reading. The uni- 
form length of the exermses makes them an easily administered speed test. 

A little book published in 1937 by Mack, McCall, and Almack (25) may 
be classified as a workbook, aithough it is in a cloth binding. This book, 
Roods to Reading, is designed to teach w basic reading skills: skimming, word 
meaning, Mowing directions, understandmg stated facte, following the main 
thought, and comprehending implied facts. There are 44 lessons, each of 
which stresses one or two of the skiils. Among the titles of the lessons are 
Treasure Trove, Who Was Surprised?, The San Franasoo-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, Elephants, A Narrow Escape, and Around the World in Seventeen 
Days. There are a number of multiple-choice questions on each lesson. 
The authors state that the lessons range in difficulty from the fourth to the 
seventh grade, but that they are on a ninth-grade interest level, 

Among workbooks that consist of series designed to cover a fedrly wide 
range of grade is ike Meaning, by Guiler and Coleman (13). Book I 
is planned for the seventh or the eighth grade. Book II for the ninth or the 
tenth grade, and Book ID for the eleventh or the twelfth grade. The authors, 
however, indicate that the books should be adapted to the needs of any grades 
or groups, depending upon the levels of reading ability. Each booklet con- 
tarns 36 lessons, each of which consists of a short passage, usually two or 
three paragraphs, followed by six types of questions relating, respectively, to 
getting word meanings, choosing the best title, getting the main idea, getting 
the facta, making an outline, and drawing conclusions. The questions are 
objective and average scores for vsiious grades are given in connection with 
each lesson. The more difficult words in each passage are defined in a glossary 
below the passage. 

Another set of workbooks is the Dmhpmentdl Reading Beries, by Simpson 
and Gilmer (39). Books II and III are designed for devtiopmental reading 
in the upper elementary grades or for corrective re^g in the junior and 
senior high school. According to the authors, the reading level is that of 
news and feature stories in the daily press. There are two parts to each 
booklet:. a story section, which contains the reading materials, some supple- 
inentary reading materials, and a word list; and the exennse section, which 
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contains a pTctest, the practice exercises, and acme supplemental^ practice 
exermses. There is also a separate booklet of scoring teys and a separate 
retest. 

The authors state that these rrorkbooks are aimed at the development of 
a variety of abilities, including rate, comprehension, noting details, inter- 
pretation, finding the central thought, supplying supporting details,, following 
(Erections, making inferences, locating facts and information, locating dis- 
persed ideas, and word study. The titles of some of the lessons in Book II 
are Trapping in the Yukon, Aboard an Ocean liner. The Black Widow Spider, 
Hawaiian Animals, and The Mighty Sahara. The reading material in each 
lesson covers about a page. The questions in the exercise section are fmrly 
objective, although some of them are of the completion type. 

A series of Diafftiosiic Reading Worhhooh, by Eleanor M. Johnson and 
others (21), contains workbooks for grades 7 to 12, as well as for the elementary 
grades. There is a set of achievement tests to be used with the workbooks. 
In addifion to the regular series of workbooks, there is a hectograph edition, 
which may be .used in duplicating copies at the school. 

College.— Several reading specialists with experience at the college level 
have prepared reading manusds for college students. Blair's Monnal of 
Reading (S) is designed to provide instruction and practice in serious read- 
ing and its integration with writing. The book contains a wide variety of 
practice materials. A large part of the manual is devoted to training the 
student in the analysis of different types of writing. 

MoCallister’s Fwpas^ul Reading in CoUege (28) streases growth in reading 
ability through adjustments in the student’s regular reading activities. The 
manual does not conrist of an extensive compilation of reading selections, as 
does Blair’s book, but introduces only a sufficient number of reading selections 
to illustrate appropriate reading practices and to serve as the basis of testbg. 
'The illustrated materials are drawn from the fields of English, socisl science, 
biological science, and physical science. The manual, which contains many 
practical suggestions organised according to the main reading needs of col- 
lege students, is designed for use in English classes, orientation classes, and 
special reading classes. 

CoUege Reading SMlh, by McCullough (29)— a booklet of materials for 
college freshmen that was developed in an experimental English course at 
Hiram College — deals with the following topics; reading for the main idea, 
reading speed, outlining, reading for propaganda, reading for inference, reading 
for plot, reac^g for organisation, reading for technique, library activities, 
reading for academic acceptability, and reading for survival. The last topic 
concerns reading in preparation for examinarions. This is a brochure explain- 
ing different types of reading and oSerlng suggestions for the students, rather 
tlmn a workbook containing practioe materials. 

Trlggs (47) has published a manual of remedial reading exercises for col- 
lege students entitled Improve Vour Reading, which containa an explanation 
of the nature of reading and reading procedures in five sections and provides 
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2S specifio Msigumeute for the students. The five sections deal with, the 
following topics: what is good reading, streamline your reading, get acquainted 
with strange words, to understand what you read, tlrink as you read. 

A manual for college students by Wilking and Webster (49) stresses organi- 
zational and associational skills. The reading materials in the exercises were 
taken from college textbooks and from typical primary sources that college 
students should be able to read. The exercises have been used in remedial 
reading work at Harvard. 

Students in colleges and technical schools who have difficulty with the 
reading of scienlafio and technical material will find help .and practice in a 
manual, Em to Bead Science and Technology, by Howland, Jarvie, and Smith 
(18). The material is of genuine college difficulty. There is need for more 
material of this kind designed to devebp reading sldllB in specific fields. 

READING TEXTBOOKS 

Witlun the last 10 years, a new kind of secondary-school textbook has 
made its appearance. This is the type of book that is planned to meet the 
needs of reading classes that are set up as an integral part of the curriculum. 
Several such books are now available. One of the most widely used— 
Iming Printed Trails, by Carol Hovious (19)— contmns 15 long reading selec- 
tions and some 360 short selections, which together provide enough material 
for a year’s eourse in reading. The three parts of the book, arranged in order 
of difficulty, are divided into several chapters each, every chapter dealing 
with a separate reading skill. Among the skills covered are finding main 
ideas, remembering important details, connecting reading with what is already 
known, seeing the writer's plan, skimming, and understanding and enjoying 
figures of speech. 

This book is written in a. lively style, designed to catch and hold the inter- 
ests of high-school pupils. The material is of suitable maturity for the high- 
school level. Fourteen tests placed at intervals throughout the book are 
plaimed to measure progress in readmg. A teacher’s manual and a key to the 
test exercises accompany the book. 

In one of the chapters, entitled Eye Stretchers, there is some highly 
mechanical material that may not be entirely sound from a psychological 
point of view. However, in the teacher’s manual the author has recognized 
the limitation of the chapter and has warned that it should be used with cau- 
tion. As a whole, the book is well written and contains much excellent mate- 
rial. A more recent and somewhat easier book by Miss Hovious is Flying 
the Prinkiays (20). 

Another reading textbook is Reading for Skill, by Broening, Law, Wilkinson, 
and Ziegler (4). Designed to improve the reading ability and the library 
skill of pupils in junior and senior high schools, this book has four parts. 
Fart I testa various reading and library skills. Fart II oontaina practice 
exercises selected from classical and contemporary sources and is arranged to 
provide continuous practice in reading for exact meaning, skimining, reading 
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rapidly, detenniaing appropriate reading method, and remembering whet is 
read. Part III consists of exercises that give training in such library skills 
as using a card catalogue; using a title page, a preface, or a table of contents; 
using an unabridged dictionary; using an atlas; using magasine indexes; using 
encyclopedias; and using dictionaiies of biography and history. Part IV 
conttuns testa for the reading and library skills similar to the tests in Part I. 
There are progress tests after each practice period. The entire book is well 
organized, and the materials seem well chosen to represent the kinds of con- 
tent and the levels of difficulty that high-school students encounter. The 
fact that the book makes provision for training in both reading slrilln and 
library skills adds to its value for use in reading courses in the high school. 

A book that serves a purpose somewhat similar to that of the two works just 
discussed is Bead and Comprehend, hy| Knight and Traxler (23). It is a little 
more difficult than the other two and contains a larger proportion of literary 
selections. Its two parts are designed, respectively, to provide practice in 
extensive reading and intensive reading. Tbs chapters in Part I are directed 
toward the following questions; How much fun can you find in books? How 
rapidly do you road? Can you sMm? Do you need winged words? Can 
you get the best of the dictionary? and How shall we read the newspaper? 
Those in Part II have these challenges; Can you find the main idea? Can 
you get a bird's-eye view of the whole? Are you curious? Can you grasp 
details? Do you believe all you read? and Just imagine! The book is 
issued in a cloth-bound edition and in a paper-backed edition of the work- 
book type. There is a separate booklet containing a teacher's manual and 
an answer key. This book can be used in developmental reading courses for 
normal readers in the ninth and tenth grades and in corrective or remedial 
work with retarded readers in the eleventh and twelfth grades and at the 
college-freshman level. 

A later and easier book by the same authors— Develop Four Reading (24), 
published in 1941— is planned for developmental readmg in grades 7 and 8 
and for remedial reading in grades 9 and 10. In organization and purpose 
the newer book resembles Bead and Comprehend in most respects. However, 
it contains no chapter on reading the newspaper: instead, it has a long chapter 
designed to give practice in oral reading. It is accompanied by a workbook 
and a teacher's manual and answer key. 

Each of the topics just mentioned— reading the newspaper and oral readmg 
— is treated separately in an interesting book. The first of these books— How 
fo Read a Newepaper, by Edgar Dale (9)— has its chapters organized in three 
parts; What is a Newspaper?, Getting Behind the News, and Looking Ahead. 
The second part contains useful chapters on how to improve the technique 
of newspaper reaffing and how to judge newspapers. Near the end of the 
book there is a separate section dealing with photography of the news, coirdc 
strips and cartoons, columnists, and the newspaper as a critic. 

Tresidder’s Beading to Others (46) provides helpful suggestions and training 
for oral reading. The 13 chapters aro concerned with interpreting meaning. 
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Interpreting emotion, how the vdce works, the sound of speech, controlling 
volume end pitch, improving tempo and quality, movement and manners, 
information reading, dramatic and narrative reajng, across the footlights, 
before the microphone, in chorus, and enjoyment of reading aloud. There is 
an extennve appendix, in which special problems in voice improvement are 
discussed and prose for oral reading is provided. 

A book oonffidersbly more elementary than any that has been mentioned 
thus far ii Improving Yow Reading, by Wilkinson and Brown (50). It is 
intended for pupils in the intermediate grades of the elementary schools and 
for those in the junior high school who are seriously retarded in reading. The 
first of the four parts contains two units, called Introducing You to Reading 
and Experimenting in Beading. The experiments are in reality tests, but the 
word "test” has been avoided, to reduce the possibility of emotional stress. 
The second part is devoted to oral reading. There are five units which cover 
Making New Word Friends, Learning the Sound, or Phonetic Clues to New 
Words, learning to Phrase, Training Your Eyes to Move from Left to Right 
across the Page, and learning to Read the Author’s Words. The third part, 
which is on silent reading, contains three units: Understanding and Enjoying 
What Is Read, Remembering What We Read, and Finding What We Want 
to Read. The fourth part includes experiments or tests to show improvement 
and an appendix containing a key to the exennses in the book. 

A book that eniphasizes comprehension in study situations is Reading for 
Underelanding, by Bessay and Coffin (2), which derives its objectives and 
organization from An Experience Curriculum in Englieh, published by the 
N ational Council of Teachers of English. It contains more than three hundred 
selections for practice in work-type reading. The selections are accompanied 
by explanations of the study method, questions, and exercises planned to 
improve reaffing skilk Designed as a textbook for remedial reading courses 
in the ninth and tenth grades, this book is divided into two parts, called 
Reading for Comprehension and Re-expressing the Thought. 'The material 
in the book is sufficiently varied to keep up interest. The authors state 
that the vocabulary of the selections has been checked with the Thorndike 
wordbook. 

A book written in somewhat more popular style than the other reading 
textbooks and workbooks is Learning How to liearn, by Pitkin, Newton, and 
Langham (31). The purpose of this book is not training in reading alone, 
but the emphasis is on reading. There are six units, as follows; Learning 
Is Determined by Self-understanding, Learning Is Determined by Self- 
mastery, Learning Is Determined by Efficiency in Reading, and Learning Is 
Determined by One Vocational Goal, Each unit contains explanatory read- 
ing and experiments. On the whole, this work is perhaps more svutable for 
individual use by students on their own initiative than for use as a textbook 
inolasswork. 

There is a book by Buell and Strawinafci (5), entitled Reading uM Clvee, 
wldeh is plarmed for average students in high school, The first part contains 
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20 stories and tha second part, 30 articles. Eact part is preceded by a guide 
to study. Each story or article is followed by questions in three areas; 
understanding, language appreciation, and social appreciation. There are 
also questions that apply to any story and questions that apply to any article. 
Although most of the stories and articles have little literary merit, they are 
interesting, and they shouid appeal to high-school boys and girls. The authors 
state that there is more than enough material in the book for a term of 8 
weeks. 

Another book suitable for use in high school is Beading in High Gear, by 
Mabel V. Cage (6). Part 1, entitled Pointing the Way, contains lessons on 
how to read. Fart II, called Reading Practice, provides practice material, 
with directions and tests intended to promote different kinds of reading skills. 
Most of the reading emroises are short. The teste are very informal, A 
brief appendix contains suggestions for teachers. There are some lists of 
reading references and a list of suggested teste, but these lists include only a 
small fraction of tbs available titles. 

TEXTBOOK SEmS 

A series of books with an especially attractive format is Let's Bead, by 
Roberts and Rand (33). Whereas some of the reading textbooks, such as 
those by Eovious and Bessey and Coffin, contain a large number of very short 
selections, the four books under the title Let's Bead contain interesting stories 
and articles, each of which is several pages in length. Each selection is fol- 
lowed by instructions to the student on what to do and by questions. The 
number of words is given at the end of each selection in order to make it 
easy for the student to find his reading rate. The materials in the books seem 
to be very well chosen to appeal to the interests of high-school pupils. In case 
some other book is used as the baric text, the Let's Bead series could well be 
employed for supplementary work or be placed on the list for free reading. 

A series of textbooks by Center and Persona (8) is planned to cover the 
6 years of the junior and senior high schools. The titles of the books are 
Experiences in Beading and TMnking, Practices in Beading and Thinking, and 
Problem in Beading and Thinking, The third book b intended for college 
students and adults, as well as for high-school pupib. Thb is probably the 
most comprehensive series of reading textbook thus far available for the 
secondary school. The selections are interesting and the photographs are 
excellent. The level of the material is probably suitable for normal readers, 
but it seems difficult for retarded puiffis. Whether the third book should be 
used at all in temedbl work in the secondary school b doubtful. Each of the 
books b introduced with discussion and illustrations of eye movements. The 
instructions for the various reading selections in the first two books ate organ- 
ised under "target” and "how to bit the target” 

An attractive two-book series, entitled Growth in Beading, was published 
by Pooley, Walcott, and Gray (32). These books ate intended for a develop- 
mental program of reading in grades 7 and 8. The material in the books 
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seema to combine higb quality with appeal to the interesta of jumor-bigb-acliool 
pupils. There is a aelf-teet workbook, entitled Bead and TUnk, which ie 
planned to aocompany Book 1. 

A For Better Beading series of three books, planned for pupils in junior 
and senior high schools, was prepared by Heriberg, Pane, and Works (16). 
The titles of the books are Qveats, Yerttwret, and Bewarde, The materials 
seem to be well chosen and the exercises carefully worked out. 

MATERIALS FOR VOCABULARY BUILDING 

TCthin the last few years, a number of books and pamphlets contaimng 
useful vocabulary teaching materials have been made available. One of the 
most thorough books of this kind is Vocabnlarg Building, by J. M. Steadman 
(42) , which is intended for high-school and college use and contains 94 detailed 
sections. These may be organized by the teacher into seven units, including 
meaning; spelling; pronunciation; word formation and the history of words; 
idioms, standards of correctness, and levels of English usage; bow to use the 
dictionary; and style and diction. Much emphasis is placed on word forma- 
tion and the logical analysis of words. The students are encouraged to keep 
their own word lists and to try to add 10 new words each week. The textbook 
is paralleled by a pupil’s workbook. 

A rather mature book, suitable for use in senior high schools and colleges, 
is Gilmartin's Building Yow Vocabulary (12). This book challenges the 
student in the very be^nnihg with Sxty Snags in Pronunciation, and then 
takes up a great variety of procedures for improving vocabulary, 

Another interesting vocabulary textbook is Twelve Ways to BuHd a Yocdbu- 
larg, by Archibald Hart (14). An attractive little book, designed for use in 
both high school and college, it contains 12 chapters, some of which carry 
such intriguing titles as Weary Words, The Poisoned Well, Malapropisms or 
What Did She Mean? and Pun with the Dictionary. There are chapters on 
synonyms, antonyms, definitions, the use of the dictionary, slang and idioms, 
prefixes, and three chapters on word derivations. Ten multiple-choice 
vocabulary tests appear neat the ^d of the book. 

A newer book by Hart and Lejeune, entitled The Growing Vocabulary 
(16), is intended for pupils twelve to sixteen years of age. The word list is 
based on the Thorndike Century Junior IHdiomry. 

Among the materials dealing with the vocabulary of certain fields of 
study, there is a booklet by Dix (10) that is devoted entirely to the vocabulary 
of the social studies. In addition to a basic vocabulary of 600 words, it 
includes exercises to aid in learning the meaning and uses of the words, as 
well as test exercises. 

Secondary schools attempting to correlate instruction in reading with the 
teaching of spelling may be interested in a Vocabdary Building Speller by 
Meyer (30). In this book the spelling lists are accompanied by definitions 
and illustrations of the use of the words, and most of the words are repeated 
several times in the definitions of other words. 
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STuDl -HABITS W0BB3O0ES AND GUIDES 

Closely related to reading textbooks and workbooks are certain workbooks 
and aids in the field of study habits. Perhaps the best-known workbook 
for training in study habits m the seopndary school is Better Work Habits, by 
Salisbury (35). This book contains many detailed practice exercises on a 
variety of work and study skills. It is planned especially for the ninth grade, 
but it may be used in the senior high school as well. The book begins with 
very easy exereiaes and is practically self-administering, so that it is suitable 
for independent individual work, as well as for group dasswork. The work- 
book is divided into three parts, called Pinding Plans and Making Plans, 
Making Notes, and Work Materials. Within the parts are units on The 
Elements of Thinking, Reading to Grasp the Pomt, Sdecting Detail, Making 
the Most of the Textbook, Making Summaries, Planning Compositions, 
Note Making in the Book, Note Making on Paper, Combining Sources, and 
Writing Examinations. There is a separate answer key for the exercises. 

Salisbury has also prepared a workbook for college students, entitled 
Better Work Habits in CoUege (36). The organisation of the high-school and 
college workbooks is similar and some of the exerdses are identical. 

Another extensive and well-organized workbook is Diagnostic and Bemedid 
Tsckniqnes for Effectiaie Study, by Prancis P. Robinson (34). This workbook 
was developed in how-to-study programs with college freshmen, but it could 
probably be used with students in the upper years of high school. An admi- 
rable feature of the book is close coordination between diagnostic testa and 
remedial materials. 

A second type of booklet designed to help pupils study better consists not 
of practice exercises, but of a series of practical suggestions concerning methods 
of study in different fields. A recent guide of this kind is Best Methods of 
Study, by Smith and Littlefield (41). The booklet, which contains 18 brief 
chapters, covere the main fields of study in senior high school and college, 

A somewhat similar booklet contmning helpful suggestions for the senior- 
high-sohool or college student is IwproeeTnent of Study Habits, by Edward S. 
Jones (22). Among the aspects of study disoussed in the 10 chapters are 
reading, note taking, improving one’s memory, use of the library, the habit 
of concentration, reasoning in mathematics and science, mental hygiene, and 
preparing for and taking examinations. In the appendix there is a form that 
the student can use in scoring himseif on study techniques. 

One of the moat thorough among the study guides ti>at have yet appeared 
is a How to Study Handbook, by Robert W. Frederick (11). This book, which 
is based on several years of experimentation in a jimior-senior high school, 
contains a multitude of detailed suggestions for study procedures. These are 
classified under 40 headings, such as how to read by the block method, how 
to use the index, how to read graphs, how to read a newspaper, how to use the 
library, how to keep notebooks, and howto prepare for teats and examinations. 
It is suitable for use either as a textbook in how-tp-study classes or as a refer- 
ence book for studenfa. 
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Of severel brief study handbooks thatwere prepared for use by tbestudente 
in individual secondary schools and that are available in printed form, one 
of the most interesting is Doing Yow Work Well, by Robert N. Hilkert (17). 
This booklet grew out of the need for guidance in work habite and study 
skills among the students of The Hill School, Pottstorm, Pa. The straight- 
forward, practical, “man-to-man** style makes it eapeeiaJly suitable for dis- 
tribution to fedrly mature high-school pupils. 

Two other study handbooks containing well-organized, definite suggestions 
for secondary-school pupils are How to Stiidy, by Roy R. Shrewsbury (38), 
of The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., and HinU on How to Study, by Wilburt 
R. Walters (48), of The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BOOKS FOR FREE READIHG 

One of the greatest needs at pr^ent is that of very easy, interesting mate- 
rial for seriously retarded readers in high school. A bibliography for adoles- 
cents who find reading difficult was prepared by Strang, Checovitz, Gilbert, 
and Scoggin (45). Tlus bibliography, Qalmays to Readable Books, includes 
many titles of about fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade level of difficulty, but 
few below the fourth-grade level. , 

For very bendicapped student. The Army Reader (1) be^ns at the first- 
grade level and moves along through second- and third- to fourth-grade diffi- 
culty. The content— about Private Pete’s life in the Army— is interesting 
to the older boys and suggests other similar material that might be produced. 
Another volume, ilfset Private Pete designed to orient Private Pete to civilian 
life was prepared and should be very useful when made available to schools. 

Specific titles that should be in the class libraries of social-studies teachers 
of mentally retarded jumor-lugh-school students were selected by Carpenter 
and Whitted (7) on the basis of the reactions of 176 pupils to almost 300 books. 
Their report, ’’Readable Books for Slow Learners,*' published in Soeidi Educa- 
tion, is an eznellent source of titles of books appealing to a wide range of inter- 
ests, books having the characteristics of simplicity and concreteness, and 
illustrated books. 

For pupils of average and superior reading ability, the reading lists pub- 
lished annually by the Secondary Education Board (37) are very helpful. It 
is also desirable for teachers of reading to note what books are recommended 
for free reading by the authors of some of the reading textbooks, since usually 
the lists given by these persons will be based on a wide background of experi- 
ence. As a rule, the free-reading book list is weighted rather heavily with 
collections of short stories for young people. 

Thus far, few books have been written especially to serve as a batis for 
independent reading in connection with instruction in the secondary school. 
Two little books of this kind, however, have been made available by Strang, 
Burks, and Puls (44). They are Severv Days at Sea and Here and There and 
Home, and they contain an account of the tmvel experiences of four young 
people. No work material interrupts the continuity of the reading, but there 
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aie some test exeruBes at tbe end of eacli book. It ia to be hoped that a 
larger amount of such material will gradually become avulable. 

The following list of reading materials and' bibliographies of books for 
young people is by no means exhaustive, but it is extensive enough to cover 
nearly all kinds of reading undertaken at the secondary-sohool level and to 
convince schools that they need no longer hesitate to undertake a reading 
program because of lack of suitable materials. Bo many sources of remedial, 
corrective, and developmental reading material are now available that good 
teachers should refuse to con£ne themselves and their pupils slavishly to 
any one, but should search through the difierent books and workbooks for 
the selectionB that best serve their own purposes and the needs and interests 
of their pupils. 
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USEFUl mPORMATION ABOUT COMMON PREFIXES, 
[SUFFIXES AND ROOTS 

PRSnXES 


Prt^ 

Meaning 

Examples 

a (ab) 

from, away 

abnormal, abdicate, avert 

a (an) 

without, not 

aseptic, anesthetic 

ad 

to, toward 

adjust, adjourn, administer 

ambi (ampbi) 

around, both 

ambidextrous, ambiguous, am- 
phibious 

ante 

before 

anteroom, antedate 

anti 

against, opposite 

antithesiB, antagonist 

bi 

two, twice 

bisect, bicycle, biscuit 

dtcurn 

around 

drcumscribe, circumvent 

eon (go, col, com) 

together, with 

concur, connect, contend, com- 
bine, collect 

contra (counter) 

against 

contradict, contraband 

de 

from, down from 

dejected, delegate, degrade 

dis (di) 

apart, not 

dispatch, dismiss, dishonor 

dia 

through, around 

diameter, dialogue 

epi 

upon 

epitaph, epiphenomenon 

cu 

well 

euphemism, euphony 

ex 

out of, from 

expel, exodus, exhume 
heterodox, heterogeneous 

hetero 

difierent 

hypo, hyph 

under, below 

hypothesis, hypocrite 

in (il, un, Ir) 

into, not 

inconsistent, indegant, illegi- 
ble, irreverent 

in, «a 

in, into, among 

invade, indude, entice 

inter 

between 

interpose, inteiurban 

intro 

within, against 

introspective, introduce 

mono 

single, one 

monograph, monorail 

non 

not 

nonalcoholic, nonentity 

ob 

against 

obtrude, obstruct, abject 

pan 

whole, all 

Pan-American, pantheist 

per 

fully, through 

peruse, perturb 

peri 

around, about 

perimeter, peristyle 

post 

after, behind 

postpone, post-mortem 

p« 

before 

precede, ptdude 

pro 

for, forward, in front of 

propose, program 

‘Ruth Stbano, Problem in the Improoement of Heading m High School and 

College, rev. ed., 
Pa., 1940. . 

pp. 876-377, The Science Press Printing Company, Lancaster, 
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Prsfic 

Meaning 

JBxamplee 

re 

back, again 

renew, reiterate, repress 

retro 

backward 

retrospect, retrograde 

ae 

aside 

seclude, secede, segregate 

sem! 

half, partly 

semicircular, semiannual 
subway, subnormal, subject 

Bub 

under 

super 

over, above 

Bupercilioua, superfine 

syn (aym) 

together with 

synthesis, syntax, sympathy 

trans 

beyond, across 

transgress, transatlantic 

tri 

three, thrice 

trisect, triangle, triplets 

ultra 

beyond 

ultramontane, ultramarine 

un 

not 

unkind, unnecessary 


SUFFIXES 


Suffix 

Meaning 

Exampiet 

-able, -ibis 

capable of being 

serviceable, credible 

-aoa, -aoy 1 
-anoe, -anoyJ 

state of being 

disturbance, intimacy 

-age 

act or condition 

dotage, marriage, bondage 

-al, eal, -ial 

relation to, that whioh, on ac- 

judicial, credentials, elemental 


count of 


-an, -eau, -ian 

one who, relating to 

American, statistician 

-ant 

/adj,; being] 

resonant, vacant 

(noun; one who 

attendant, servant 

-ar, -er 

relating to, like 

lunar, vulgar, solar 


f adj.: relating to 

residuary, contrary 

-ary 

jnaun: one who 

dignitary 


(place where 

sanctuary 


[adj.: having quality 

fortunate, desolate 

-ate 

{noun; one who 

prelate, advocate 


(verb: to make 

oelebrate, agitate 

-ole, -ade 1 

little 

animalcule, particle 

-iole, -culeJ 

molecule, pirmade 

■ee . 

fone who is 

trustee, employee 

1 (object of action) 

devotee 

-eer 

one who does 

pamphleteer, auctioneer 

-en 

/(I) littie 

maiden, kitten 

1(2) made of 

earthen, olden 

-enoe) 

-enoyJ 

state or quality 

independence, violence 
dependency 

-out 

|adj.; being 

dependent, patient 

(noun: one who 

resident, student 

-et, -let 

little 

lancet, leaflet 
soporific, terrific 

-fio 

causing, producing 

-fy,-ify 

io make 

magnify, simplify 

-hood 

state, condition 

motherhood, ms^ood 

-io 

like, made of 

plastic, magic 

-ioe 

that whioh, quality or state 

artifice 


of being 
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iSfuj/cs 

Meaning 

Examples 

'id 

pertairung to, being is a eon- squalid, placid 


dition of 


-ile 

relating to 

puerile, imbecile 

-ion 

act, or state of bemg 

coercion, fusion 

-ity, -ty 

state 

unity, vicinity 

-ist, >ite 

one who 

optimist, theist 

-lYe 

relating to 

legislative, decorative 

-186, -ize 

to make 

colonize, memorize 

-kin 

little 

napkin, lambkin 

•less 

without 

bopetesB, worthless 

-ment 

state of being, act 

amendment, development 

-or, ar, -e 

one who, that which 

elector, engraver 


[relating to 

dormitory, factory 

-ory 

{that which 

commendatory, explanatory 


(pertaiDB to place of serving for 

-ose, -ous 

abounding in 

verbose, grandiose, gracioue 

-some 

fulloi 

traublesome 

-tude, -itude 

condition 

beatitbde, aptitude 

-Tile 

little 

capsule, globule 

-ward 

turning to, in direction of heavenward, forward 

-Wright 

doer, worker 

oartwright, shipwright 


SOME COMMON UTIH ROOTS 

(tcetf sharp 


celer, quick 

aoisr, deld 


esntum, a hundred 

ago, agere, egi, acbm, to rouse or stimu- 

cor, cordis, heart 

late 


corpus, corporis, body 

aBm, irhite 


crux, arvds, oross 

oiler, other 


dexter, right 

omore, to love 


deus, god 

amhulare, to walk 


domirm, master 

amicus, friend 


domus, bouse 

omor, bve 


dormire, to sleep 

cntm, ring or year 

due, two 

agm, water 


dux, ducts, leader 

orore, to plough 


ego, I 

audio, audire, audiid, audilum, to hear 

eo, ire, ini, itum, to go 

auntm, gold 


facto, facers, fed, /actum, to do or make 

acts, bird 


fslix, happy 

bene, good or well 


fero, ferrt, tuli, latum, to oarty 

bonus, good 


fidvs, faithful 

bos, boots, ox 


finis, end 

brscts, short 


fartis, strong 

coda, cadsrs, eededi, oasum, to fall 

fraier, brother. 

cants, dog 


bobeo, habere, habut, habiium, to have 

oanlaro, to siiig 


or hold 

capio, copers, cept, copfum, to take 

homo, tuminit, man 

oMo, cedero, csssi, csssum, to go 

juvmis, young 
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lac, laetis, milk 

lego, legere, legi, lectm, to read or to 
pick out 
leo, Uom, lioa 
lex, legit, law 
liber, book 
liber, free 
lingm, tongue 
locus, place 
lux, lueis, light 
mgiticr, master 
mter, mother 
mnus, hand 
mare, maris, sea 
medium, middle 
mirare, to wonder 
miser, wretched 

mitto, millere, miti, missum, to send 

naois, ship 

niger, black 

nilul, nothing 

noims, new 

not, noclis, night 

paler, father 


pendo, pendere, peprndi, pemum, to 
hand 

pet, pedit, foot 
flicare, to fold 

peno, pcnere, pesut, potibm, to put, to 
place 

icr&o, tcribere, seripsi, leriplm, to 
write 
tenet;, old 
loror, edster 
tpfrore, to breathe 
do, ilore, tielt, ilolum, to stand 
terra, earth or land 
trabo, trakere. Iron, traelum, to draw 
umbra, shadow 
unus, one 
urbi, urbta, dty 
oelox, swift 

senio, venire, vent, venium, to come 
certlat, truth 

verlo, vertere, iierti, vereum, to turn 
eideo, tidere, iddi, itieum, to see 
vtr, man 
vtriut, strong 

vivo, vivere, viit, vtclum, to live 
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Teat Items from A Surv^ of European CivilmUon, Ancient firm 
to Ae Present, by Wallace K. Ferguson and Geoffrey Bruun, Houghton 
Miffiin Company, Boston, 1942-1943.* 

Sdection 1, p. 221 

“The series of dependent relations established between 
the tenant laborers and the owners of large estates, and 
between the fighting landholders and their lords, which 
formed the framework of social feudalism, were the natural 
5 results of the break-up of the state and central government. 
Society was split into smatter unite and men were forced to 
seek protection where they could find it. The actual form 
taken by this process, however, was conditioned by the 
existenoe of somewhat similar Roman and Germanic institu- 
10 tions at an earlier date. In the late and unsettled period 
of theRomanEmpire,itwasnotuncommouforafreeman, who 
could not hold his land under the pressure of hard times 
and taxation, to give his land to a rich landowner, while 
continuing to work it as a tenant. Also poor men frequent- 
16 ly sought the protection of a wealthy man, giving in return 
services as clients. The former relation is called precar- 
ium, the latter patrooinium. But these implied no military 
service, nor the bond of personal loyalty to be found in the 
relation between the feudal warrior and his lord. For an 
20 earlier modd for tMs institution we must go back to the 
Germanic past, to the comitatus, the band of warriors who 
swore allegiance to their chief, fought for him and in re- 
turn were provided with the necessities of life. The ex- 
tent to which these institutions influenced the growth of 
26 feudalism is doubtful; but so far as feudalism did draw 
its origins from the past, it may be said to have been a 
oombinationofBomanmethodsoilandholdingandofGerman- 
ie methods of mihtary service." 

Selectm 2, p, 345 

“ The guild system offered many advantages to the medie- 
val worker and consumer, but there were also di^vantages 
* B/ permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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which became more apparent as the economic life of Europe 
assumed lai^r proportions and as the need for protective 
6 associations became less acute. The STstem maintained a 
high standard of quality of goods produced, guaranteed 
honest value to the purchaser, and at the same time enaored 
a fair living to the guildsman, with little chance, it is 
true, of becoming wealthy, but also with little chance of 
10 being ruined. On the other hand the minute supervision of 
work, and the innumerable relations tended to check in- 
dividual enterprise and retarded invention or progress of 
any kind. Even the social solidarity of the guild was not 
an unmixed blessing to society. The guildsmen helped each 
16 other, but they were intensely jealous of other guilds which 
infringed on t^ir monopoly, and they suppressed ruthlessly 
all competition from those who were not members. One mod- 
em historian has compared the guild in a vivid metaphor 
to a feudal castle, which protected but imprisoned those 
20 it sheltered, and which might easily degenerate into an 
instrument of tyranny over those without.” 

Selection 8, p. 39 

“ The Greek peninsula, broken by mountains and valleys, 
has a long indented coastline. This topography played a 
large part in the development of the Greeks. Separated 
from its neighbors by mountains, each community, however 
6 small, became a separate political unit. The city, center 
of government and trade, together with the surrounding 
countryside, constituted a city-state or polis, in which 
there grew up political institutions different from those 
of the kingdoms of the Bast. The coastline favored the 
10 growth of maritime trade, and to it the Phoenicians 
brought with the goods they offered for sale manufacturing 
tech^ques, decorative designs with an oriental flavor, 
and the alphabet. 

“In the organization of commerce and industry the 
16 Greeks contributed little that was startlingly new. They 
introduced variations, they extended commercial operations 
encouraged by the many colonies they founded throughout 
the Mediterranean world, and through them the use of 
coined money was spread. But there had been great mer- 
20 chants in the past and eastern craftsmen had worked with 
extraordinary skill. The political institutions of the 
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city-states, the evolution of democracy, and even moderate 
oligarchy, were, however, peculiar to the Greeks. And 
to their genius We owe a great heritage of art, litera- 
26 toe, science, and philosophy.” 

Queationa' and Vocabulary for Selections from Ferguson and Biuun, A Suney of 
European Cioiliiation 

Directions 

A. Ansurer the following questions, rereading the selection concerned, if 

necessary. 

B. Write afW each listed word the meaning which best fits its use in the 

selection. 

SeUctiem 1 

State the main idea of this paragraph in one sentence. 


Words 

dependent (line 1) 

tenant (line 2) 

feudalism (line 4) 

conditioned (line 8) 

clients (Una 16) 

bond (line 18) 

allegiance (Une 22) 

origins (Une 26) 

Selection 2 

List the advantages and disadvantages of the guild system. 
Advantages 


Disadvantages. 


Words 

guild (line 1) 

medieval (Unoe 1-2) 

consumer (Une 2) 

proportions (Une 4) 

guildsman (Une 8) 

minute (line 10) ^ 

individual enterprise (Une 12). 

BoUdarity (Une 13) 

infringed (Une 16) 

monopoly (line 16) - 

suppressed (Une 16). 

degenerate (line 20) 
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SeUdion, S 

What were the outstanding features of the Greek civilization? List under 
"political,” “economic," and "cultural.” 

Political ! Economic 


Cultural ^ 

Words 

peninsula (line 1) 

indented (line 2) 

topography (line 2) 

polis (lino 7) 

maritime (line 10)_ 

techniques (line 12) 

commerce (line 14) 

evolution (line 22) 

oligarchy (line 23) ! 

peculiar (line 23) 

heritage (line 24) ^ 

Aa soon os you hone fiaiahid amtcering iSim gyetiiont and niving ihe meanings of 
words, gise both ihe selections and your answer sheets to the examiner. 

From memory of the material you have just read, list the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the guild system. 

Advantages 


Disadvantages. 


As soon os you ham finished, gitie (his sheet to the examiner. 

Teat Items bom Foundations of Biology by Lorande Loss Woodruff, 
6tb ed., The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941.^ 

jSefecfidn 1, pp. 26-26 

“The average composition of the human body, inoludinE 
cellular and intercellular material, is about as follows: 


Oxygen 65.00% 

Carbon 18.00 

Hydrogen 10.00 

Nitrogen 3-00 

Calciiun 2.00 

Phosphorus 1-00 

Potassium 0.35 

Sulfur 0.25 


'By permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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Sodium 0.16 

Chlorine 0.15 

Magnesium 0.06 

Iron 0.004 


“At first glance there is nothing very striking about this 
list of elements. They are aU common ones with which the 
5 chemist is familiar in the non-living world. The materials 
of a man’s body are worth less than one dollar I Further- 
more, quantitatively the most important compound is 
nothing more complex than WATER {H20). It composes 
more thantwo-tliids of the human body. But there are 
10 combinations of the elements which are highly significant and 
characteristic, and result from the capacity of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, or carbon and hydrogen together, to form 
the numerous complex compounds which in turn supply the 
basis for intimate associations with other elements. As a 
15 matter of fact, the bulk of protoplasm is composed of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen associated with each other 
in an apparently infinite series of relationships, in which the 
carbon seems to play the leading rolfr— the indispensable 
bond that links all otW elements in organic unity. Some of 
20 these compounds are relatively simple, but the majority 
consist of elaborate atomic arrangements and not a few 
represent molecular complexes of hundreds and even thou- 
sands of atoms.” 

Sekdim 2, p. 239 

“The eggs of the fresh-water Clams, or Mussels, are fer- 
tilized by sperm entering the mantle cavity with the in- 
halent water current, and the larvae develop in the gills, 
which act as temporary brood-pouches. Eventually as tiny 
5 clams, known as GLOCHIDIA, they escape, settle on the bot- 
tom of the pond or river, and die unless they come into 
contact with a fish. In this event, each glochidium becomes 
attached to a fish and as a parasite obtains free food and 
transportation for several weeks until it has developed sufii- 
10 ciently to drop off, settle to the bottom, and shift for itself.” 

Selection 3, pp. 298-299 

“Asa summary of this general outline of the structure of the 
vertebrate body, we may emphasize three characters which 
are of prime diagnostic importance. 
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"InthefirstplaoejWhereaatlieskeletalBtruoturesoflnverte- 
6 brates typically consist, as in the Crayfish, of an exoskeleton 
of hard, non-living materials deposit^ on the surface of the 
body, the chief function of which is protection, the vertebrate 
skeleton is primarily a living endoskeleton. It is an organic 
part of the organism which, although it affords protection 
10 for delicate parts, provides adequately for support and 
supplies muscle levers, and thus makes practicable the 
' relatively large bodies of the higher animals. The notochord 
is at once the foundation and axis of the vertebrate internal 
skeleton and mther persists throughout life as such, or simply 
16 long enough to function as a scaffolding about which the 
vertebral column is built. It is in recognition of the prime 
importance of the notochord that the Vertebrates and their 
nearest allies, such as Amphioxus, are known as Chordates. 

“In the second place, it will be recalled that the central 
20 nervous system of the Earthworm and Crayfish consists of 
a nerve cord running along in the body cavity below the 
digestive tract, except at the anterior end where it encircles 
the pharynx to form a dorsal brain. The position of the 
vertebrate brain is rimilar, though the spinal cord is not a 
26 'cord' but a nerve tube which lies in the vertebral canal 
embedded in the muscles of the body wall above the digestive 
tract and, of course, outride of the coelom. Thus the spinal 
cord itself and its location are highly characteristic. 

“The third fundamental chaiacteristicisaseries of perfora- 
30 tiohs or slits through the throat and body wall. In the lower 
forms the gill slits provide an eidt for the current of water 
entering by the mouth and, being richly supplied with blood, 
afford the chief means of respiratory interchange betww 
the animal and the surroundiug medium. In the higher 
36 Vertebrates the gill sUts are present merely during a transient 
phase in the development of the individual, rince tiie function 
of aerating the blood is taken over by the lungs.” 

iSeZeciion 4, pp. 474-476 
Galton’s Studies: 

“ The statistical treatment of biolo^cal data as a method of 
studying inheritance Was first brought prominently to the 
attention of biologists by the work of Galton, a cousm of 
Darwin, during the cloring decades of the last century and 
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6 started the widespread investigation of genetic problems. 
In particular, his work on the inheritance of characters in 
man, such as stature and intellectual capacity, is a biological 
classic judged by the discussion it evoked. As a result of 
these studies, Galton formulated two principles of heredity 
10 whichmay be briefly stated as follows: 

“Ancestral Inheritance. The two parents contribute 
between them, on the average, one-half of each inherited 
faculty ; each of them contributing one-quarter of it. The four 


73 



rio< 317. — Soheme illustrating Galton’s law of filial regression, as shown in the 
stature of parents and children. The dicles repTeseiit the height of graded groups of 
puents and the arrow heads show the average heights of their ohUdren. The length of 
the arrows indicates the amount of 'regression' toward medboritsr, (From Walter.) 

grandparents contribute between them one-quarter, or each 
of them one-sixteenth, and so on. 

“Filial Regression. On the average any delation of the 
parents from the racial type is transmitted to the progeny 
in a diminished degree; the deviation from the racial mean 
being two-thirds as great as that of the parents. (Figs. 317, 
20 394.) 

“These so-called laws, taken by and large, undoubtedly 
express general truths— offspring inherit much more from 
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tlieir immediate than from their remote anoeatora; and ofE- 
apiing of gifted or deficient parents, judged by the average 
25 standard of a mixed population, regress toward mediocrity: 
that is, toward the population average. But the 'laws’ are 
not particularly helpful in arriving at the fundamental 
principles involved in heredity because the data upon which 
they are founded include indiscriminately both inheritable 
30 variations, and modifications. The individual’s somatic 
characters, which form the data, belie in many cases the 
underlying germinal constitution— what will be trans- 
mitted to the progeny. Thus, for instance, experiments oh 
plants and animals show that when the germinal make-up 
36 of all the members of a group is the same with regard to a 
character in question, the regression is complete, no matter 
how far the particular parents may diverge eomalicdly from 
the group average. The somatic divergence represents 
modifications which are not Laherited. Conversely, when 
40 the divergence of the parents from the population average 
is due to characters which represent expressions of their 
germinal constitution, then there is no regression.” 

SdecUon 6, pp. 38-40 

“In short, Frotococcus takes materials from its surround- 
ings in the form of simple compounds, as carbon dioxide, 
water, and mineral salts, which are relatively stable and 
therefore practically devoid of available energy, and, through 
5 the radiant energy of sunlight, shifts and recombines their 
elements in such a way that products rich in potential energy 
result. Frotococcus thus exhibits the prime distinguishing 
characteristic of green plants— the power to construct its 
own foodstuffs. 

10 “The key to this power of chemical synthesiB by light— 
PHOTOSYNTHESIS— r^des in a highly complex chemical 
substance called chlorophyll which consists of two very simi- 
lar but cfistinct pigments. Ghlorophyllis segregated in special 
cytoplasmic bodies, the plastids, and ^ves to Frotococcus 
15 during its active phases and to the foliage of plants in general 
thar characteristic green color. Plastids bearing chloro- 
phyll grow and divide and are known as CHLOROPLASTS. 
The chlorophyll arrests and transforms a small part of the 
energy of the sunlight which reaches it, in such a way that 
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20 theprotoplasmcanemploythisenergyforfoodBynthesis. . . . 

“Protocooous thus takas the raw elements, so to speak, of 
living matter and by the radiant energy of sunlight, which 
ita chlorophyll traps, constructs carbohydrate, protein, pro- 
toplasm. In other words, the green plant is a synthesizing 

25 agent, building up highly complex and unstable molecular 
aggregates brimming over with the energy recdved from the 
sun. So the green plant, whether Protooocous or Elm, by 
this AUTOTROPHIC method manufactures its own food for 
itself as well as for the living woi'ld in general. And inci- 

30 dentally, as it were, replenishes the available supply of free 
oxygen without which plants and animals could not exist,” 

Questions and vocabulary for selections from Woodruff’s Poundoftone of Biology 
Name; 

Bireetiana 

A. Answer the following guetUons, rereading the selection concerned, if neceseory . 

B. Write after each listed word the meaning which beat fits its use in the selection. 

Seleclion 1 

Of what four ohemioalB does protoplasm largely consist? 

Wbat is tbe apparent function of carbon in protoplesm? 

What is true of the chemicals as they exist in living protoplasm? 

Words 

intercellular Oine 3) 

compound Choc 7) 

protoplasm (lino IS) 

indispensable (line 18) 

atoms (line 3i) 

S^eddmS 

List in order the five stops in the development of the freeh-water clam. 


Words 

inhalent (Imes 3-8). 

sperm (fine 3) 

Iwae (line 3) 

pUs (Ime 3) 

parasite (line 8) 
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SdecfionS 

Name the three outstajiiling charaoteriatioB of vertebrates as difterentSated 
from invertebrates. 


Words 

skeletal (Hue 4) 

exoskoletoii (line 6) 

function (line 7) 

endoskeleton (line 8) 

organic (line 8)__ 

levers (line 11) — 

notochord (line 12) : 

vertebral oolumn Oine 16)_ 

anterior (line 22) ^ 

dorsal Orne 23) 

respiratory (line 33) 

surrounding medium (line 34) 

transient (lina 35) : 

aerating (line 37) 

Selection 4 

Copy from this passage tlie simplest expression of Qalton's finding on ances- 
tral inheritance. 


Studying Fig. 317, explain what is meant by "regression toward mediocrity." 


Why do Galton’s laws fail to explain inheritance completely? 


Words 

statistical (line 1) 

genetic (line 6) ^ 

heredity Oine 9) 

filial (line 18). 

progeny Oine 17) ^ — - — 

mediocrity (lino 26) . 

somatic (^e 80) 

germinal (line 32) ^ 

diverge (line 37) ^ — 

Selection 6 

What is the power of chemical synthesis or photosynthesis (define)? 


Where does chlorophyll reside in the plant? 
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Wbat does cMoiophyll do 7 


Words 

compounds (line 2) 

stable (line 3) 

potential (line 6).l 

synthesis Oine 10) 

pigments (line 13) 

transforms (line 18) 

aggregates Ome 26) 

As toon ai you have finiahtd aommrty these questions and giving the meanings of 
rmria, give bolt the uledioTU and your ansaer sheets to the examiner 

Prom memory of the material you have just read, list in order the five steps 
in the development of the fresh-water clam. 


As soon as you have finahed, give this sheet to the examiner. 
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EXERCISES FOR THE RECOGNITION 
OP CERTAIN STUDY TECHNIQUES AND THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF READING SKILLS IN REGULAR CLASSES 

TiSI/B OT COKTBITTS 

Note: Tho symbols E, S, G, H, and M indicate the appropriateness of the sug- 
gested reading or sttidy technique to EngZuh, Soienee, Geography, Hiibtry, or 
Mathemtics. 

Reading for ihe Main Idea Page 

S Summary of atuation, plot, character, author’s thought, mood; 

headlines 36B 

SGH Chapter headings, subheadings, marvel headings, introduction, 

summary, and questions 366 

S Summaiy of experiment: purpose or result 366 

M First general reading of a verbal problem 366 

ESQE Main idea stated specifically in a paragraph 366 

ESGH Main idea not stated in so many words but must be inferred. . . 367 

SGH Keynote paragraph which sets purpose of whole chapter or 

section 367 

Reading for Sequence or OvAine 

E Plot sequence ' 367 

E Character change or development in a story 368 

E Organization 366 

EH Logic of article or argument 366 

MS Steps in an experiment or problem 370 

GH Topical outline of a complex atuation . 370 

SH Chain of events 371 

Reading for DeUdle 

E Technique 371 

E Description (for plot, character, setting} 372 

E Sentence inversion (especiafiy in poetry) 373 

E Sentence length and complexity 373 

EMSG Compact writing 37d 

E Circuitous language 37d 

E Facia to substantiate headlines 375 

MS Conversion of words into symbols, phrases into symbols. : 376 

MSG Drawing a figure 378 

MS Laws.... 376 

MSGH Definitions 378 

‘ Copyright 1954, Constance M. McCullough. 
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MS Formulas 877 

SGH Charaotoriatics or members of a group 877 

MSGH Names 877 

H Steps in a chain of historical events 877 

S Steps in an experiment 378 

S Steps in a life cycle 378 

S Steps in the life of a scientist 878 

SOE Selectivity in details 379 

G Description of physical conditions and life 379 

E Evidences of emotion or fcAg in a charaoter 380 

BeaJHng Creatmly: Injerring, Draining Conelustona, Seeing RehUonslUps 

EH Predicting events... 381 

EMSG Comparison with own experience 381 

EH Propaganda 381 

EH Auftor’s point of view 382 

E Structural relationships 882 

E Figures of speech 382 

E Comparison of two arguments 383 

M Statement of equality, relationship of parts of problem 383 

SGH Signifioanoe of a finding 383 

ESGH Cause and effect 1 384 

SGH Comparing two countries, peoples, types of life, groups 385 

SGH Marginal headings which do imt show relationehip.to each other.. 386 

E Relating dates and characters to something to make them memo- 
rable..., 386 

Toeatidary in the Special Fields 

EMSGH General 886 

EMSGH Technical; Known words used in special way 386 

EMSGH Technical: New words peculiar to special subject 386 

E Dialect 387 

E Figurative speech 387 

E literary sRusiona.... 387 

MSG Symbols and formulas 388 

EMSGH Abbreviations 389 

EH Abstract words 889 

eh Emotional words 389 

The Reading <4 TZlustrolione 

MSGH Labeled figures 390 

MSGH Charts or graphs 390 

MSGH Tables 390 

MSGH Maps 390 

EMSGH Pictures 391 

tocalingUatetidlinaBook 

SGH TTse of the Table of Contents 391 

SGH Dse of the Index 392 

SGH Use of the Glossary 392 
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Notb; The Byrnbols E, B, Q, H, aiLd M, repreBentlng Snilish, Satum, Qeoiraphy, 
Bittory, aud MatheTiuius, indicate tbe appioptiatenees of a auggested tech- 
luqua to thoee subjects. ■ The absence of a given symbol bdote a ^ven tech- 
nique does not prohibit the teacher of that subject from using the technique 
if he sees the desirability of it in his subject. The majority of techniques 
here described may be applied to or translated to any level or grads from the 
beginnings of reading through collegiate work. 

Reading Jar the Main Idea 

E — Summary of situation, plot, character, author’s thought, mood; headlines 

1. Give in a sentence the event in a given scene or situation: “The wolf ate 
Grandmother.” 

2. Give in a sentence the character or nature of a situation; “The air was 
alive with fricriou.” 

3. Give in a sentence the personality or general appearance of a character: 
“Prank was friendly, generous, optimistic, utterly unaffected.” 

i. Give In a sentence the point of view of the autW as expressed in the 
book or article: “AH men must learn to practice democracy if mankind 
is to survive.” 

fi. Give in a sentence the mood that is expressed in the action, situation, 
and oharaotora of a book as a whole: “EOtan Frame is permeated with 
the inevitability of tragedy.” 

6. Give in a sentence the author’s thought as expressed symbolically or 
otherwise in a poem: “Guard the life of this valued friend.” (Millay’s 
“To the Wife of a Sick Priend,”) 

7. Choose alternative titles for a story, news article, magazine article, or 
poem: “A Surprise Visit with a Surprise Ending” (“Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears”). 

8. Choose alternative titles for scenes in a play (substitute titles suggestive 
of the action rather than of the setting). 

9. Select a revealing name for a character (Miss Prim, Mr. Blowhaid). 

10. Pn.Tit. mnm p briefly a book, character, or scene to be guessed. 

11. Send a telegram repeating the events of a crucial scone in the story; keep 
itoheapi 

12. Head a summary or title and have ^e class guess which event or situa- 
tion or character it is. 

13. Match headlines to a decapitated nows article. 

14. Select headlineB and subheadlines for news articles, original or decapi- 
tated. 

15. Give a beginning sentence to a news article whose beginning (main 
idea) has been removed. 

16. Write on account of a day spent and then decide on the beet topical 
sentence and title for it: "Twelve Hours in Twelve Directions” or 
“Prustration, Thy Name Is Busyness.” 

17. Write summarizing sentences for every paragraph in an article and fit 
them together in a more brief account. 

SGH— Chapter headings, subheadings, marginal headings, introduction, sum- 
mary, and questions 

18. Bead the chapter headings, subheadinp, and marginal headings, in turn, 
and try to gather from these the kind of material and topic your author 
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hEU to offer. Put srour impression into a sentence; “This first chapter is 
about the development of science, from primitive anperstitution, through 
the attempts of the Greeks to systematize kncrwledge.” 

19. Look at the questions at the end of the chapter to see the kind of thing 
you are to expect and read for. Tell in a sentence; “I’m to notice what 
kinds of people the characters are.” 

20. Read the introduction at the beginning of the chapter and the summary 
at the end to get the scope and purpose. 

21. After reading the mateiiM under a marginal heading, state or write in a 
sentence the main idea. 

22. After reading the chapter, think of a sentence that might express the 
content better than the title does. 

23. Pind the sentence in the chapter which best expresses the author's main 
idea of the subject. (This is likely to be in the summary.) 

24. Find the sentence in the chapter which best expresses what material is 
covered. (This is likely to be at the beginning.) 

8— Summary of experiment; purpose or result 

25. Express the purpose of an experiment in one or two compact sentences: 
“The test is to determine the r^tive speed with which water will pass 
through sand, clay, and loam.” 

26. Express the finding of an experiment in one sentence: “Water passes 
most easily through sand, then loam, then clay.” 

27. Express the utility of this ^diug in one sentence: “Plants requiring 
rapid drainage should not be confined in a bed of clay unless an outlet 
is provided.” 

28. Find the author’s statement of the purpose of an experiment. 

M— First general reading of a verbal problem 

29. Read the verbal problem to see in general what kind of problem it is. 
Express the situation in a general way, such as, “With time and rate 
given, the distance is to be found.” 

30. Go carefully through a verbal proUem, picking out the general words 
which suggest the character of the problem (time, rate, distance, inverse 
proportion). Translate other words into these terms (that is, translate 
“nunutes” or “hours” into “time”). 

31. Read the problem to find the unknown. 

32. Find the author’s statement of the problem involved in a given example 
or problem or chapter. 

33. State in your own words the problem with which an example or a chapter 

deals. . < ' . 

ESGH — Main idea stated specifically in a paragraph 

34. Underline the author’s statement of the lURin idea of a chapter or sec- 
tion, if he gives it in so many words. 

36. Interpret the author’s statement of the main idea in your own words, 

36. In sequence, read the main ideas you have underlined in a ohairter to 
get an overview of the ground you have covered. 

37. Model from the underlined ideas a main idea of the whole chapter in 
a mngle, original sentence, 

38. Underline the main ideas in several paragraphs in your textbook. Where 
is the miun idea usually found? What do the other ideas in the para- 
graphs do for the main ideas? 

39. Find a paragraph whose main idea is explained by the detiula. 
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40. Find a paragraph whose main idea is justified by the details. 

41. If the main ides is in the second sentence pf a paragraph, what does the 
first sentence do? How can you tell that the first sentence is not mam? 
What words in it suggest the author’s purpose in putting this sentence 
there instead of starting with the main idea? 

42. Write a paragraph giving a main idea. Give the paragraph to another 
person, who must find the main idea. 

ESQH — Main idea, not stated in so many words, to bo inferred 

43. Find some paragraphs in which ^e main idea is not stated in any one 
sentence or two sentences. 

44. Give titles to these paragraphs. 

45. Give in a sentence the main idea of each paragraph, 

46. What do you have to do mentally to get the main idea of such a para- 
graph? 

47. List briefiy the Idnds of information you are given in a paragraph. 
Prove that all these add up to the main idea you have selected. 

4S. Write a paragraph with the main idea in mind but not stated. See 
whether someone else ean gather from the thinp you have stated what 
your main idea is. 

40. From someone else’s statement of the main idea in a paragraph, thinlc 
of and list details to explain or justify it. Then compare your details 
with those given in the original paragraph. How well do they agree 
and why? Was the mein Idea stated too broadly? Was your experi- 
ence too limited for you to guess all the details? 

SQE — Keynote paragraph, which sets the purpose of the whole chapter or 
seotion 

60. Summaiiae the iniiodueiory section or paragraph of a chapter. 

61. What kind of information does this paragraph give you? Does it tell 
the importance of the topie, the phasee of the topic? 

62. list the thinp you have known before about the topic. 

53. What eenteuce or sentences give you the best idea of the topie to be 
discussed? What do the other sentences do for the topie? 

64. If you were going to write an introduction to this topic, what thinp 
would you tell to interest the reader in it and what would you say to 
explain exactly what the topic is about? 


Reading for Segnenee or Outline 

E — Plot sequence « 

65. In a news report of an incident, what is usually told first? Prove your 
answer with more than one clipping. Why do you suppose the etory is 
started in this way? 

66. Hewrite in your own words a short newspaper article, telling the story 
from first to last. How is the order of events in your story different 
from that in the newspaper story? What is better about your way? 
About the newspaper way? ^w were you able to tell in the newepaper 
story which event really happened first? 

67. Take a story that you have written and rewrite it as a news arUole. 

68. Bead a chapter of a book, in which a number of things happen. List 
the 2, 3, 4, or 6 big thinp that happen in the order that they happen. 
What could these be called as a group (chapter heading or original 
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heading)? Do any of these happen at the same time? How can yon 
list these to indicate that they happen simultaneously? 

(II. At Twelve O’clock 

A, The Hero’s Venture 

B. The VRIain'e Conniving) 

In each of these events, who are the actors, what do they do, and what 
are the results? List these points under the heading of each event. 

(III. The Drawing-room Episode 

A. The Characters 

B. The Action 

C. The Result) 

59. Plan a play. Give it a title. List the things that you would have 
happen, Make another list of the scenes and the kinds of things you 
will need for each. (Scene L The Idving-roota Furniture— 4 straight- 
backed chairs, a sofa, a large table, etc.) 

60. If you were to produce as a play a story that you have rend, what would 
you need? 

Make an outline entitled; The Requirements for the Production of 
As a Play. 

What kinds of items will be your main headings? (characters, cos- 
tumes, scenery, committees for costuming, lighting, etc.). list under 
each of these main headings the items that you will need of each kind. 

61. Make a time line of a story as it is told. Some stories go from beginnmg 

to end chronologically: 

beginning end 

Some start toward the middle of the period concerned, go back to the 
beginning of the time, lead up to the starting point, and continue to 
the end. 


start 


beginning of time end 

62. Find remarks by the author suggesting coming events (“But had he 
gone home an they wore led to suppose?") 

63. Find a conversation in yonr story that makes the plot move (tells you 

about semething that has happened or something that is going to 
happen). ^ 

64. Find a descnption of something that has happened and see whether you 
can turn it into a conversation that will tell the same thing. 

65. In a ballad (such as “Clementine’’), in what parte of the ballad does 
the action take place? What does the rest of the story do for the bal- 
lad as to thought? 

66. Tell the story of a ballad as a strsight story. 

' 67. Write the ballad story as a news item. 

E— Chaiaoter change or development in a story 

68. Describe a character in the beginning of a story. Make another descrip- 
tion of him as he was at the end. How did he change? What did hs 
learnt ' 
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60. List, step by step, the people and things and events that made a ohar- 
aeter change during a story. 

B — Organization 

70. In a sonnet, what does the drat group of lines do? What does the second 
group of lines do? What does the second group do for the first? 

71. In a limerick, what do the first two lines do? What do the last three 
lines do? 

72. As you read a story, notice in what order the author takes up his differ- 
ent topics or events. (Dickens’s chapters are parallel in time but deal 
with different characters, who are united in a subsequent chapter, Some 
books are divided into large parts in which chapters dealing with a given 
area are united. Sometimes a chapter is concerned completely with 
setting the stage for character and action in a subsequent chapter.) 

73. In a biography, what topics hsa the author given to various sections 
of the person’s life? How do these topics show what the author con- 
siders to be significant about these sections? 

74. In a play, list the scenes and tell why you suppose the author chose 
those particular scenes. Tell what each does for the story. 

7£. In a nonfiction book, notioe the part and chapter headings in the table 
of contents. What does this inspection tell you about the author’s 
train of thought? .How are the parts or chapters related to one another? 
EH— liOgic of article or argument 

76. List the steps that the author of an article gives to prove his point. In 
them, does he assume as true anything which is questionable? (All 
Athenians are liars; therefore, Soorates is a liar.) 

Is any of them suggested rather than arrived at in a straightforward 
manner? (A politician says that his party was not in office during a 
certain critical time. The suggestion for the reader is that his patty 
would have made these critical times better times. The real evidence 
may be that the party as a unit opposed the reforms that would have 
made the times good, or failed to have a constructive plari.) 

Does the seleotion of words itself influence the reader for or agoinet a 
given opinion? (They refused to cooperate with the press, vt. They 
were not available for comment. They battled bravely, es. They 
engaged in wholesale murder meroilesely.) 

Is there an emotional appeal that can cause the reader to judge the 
ideas not on their merit but on his own blood pressure? (Dear old 
Mother, gray hair and shaking fingers, etc.) 

Does the choice of facts show careful avoidance of those which would 
certainly spoil the author’s argument? 

Is ridicule used to make the reader laugh his way through indefensibie 
leaps in lope? 

Is there a generalization based upon insufficient data? (My white 
rabbits have white tails. My brown rabbits have white tails. There- 
fore, all rabbits have white tails.) 

To prove a point, is an analogy or story introduced which actually is 
not comparable to the sttuation under consideration? (Don’t change 
horses in the middle of the stream,) 

Are arguments on the "other ride" given brief treatment which does 
not do them justice? 
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Does the author emphasizo the sbortcoimuge of the "other eide" in 
order to hide the lacks of his side? 

Does the author trace a set of facta or a situation to a false origin, ignoring 
the real origin? (During this man's term of office, 6,000 businesses 
closed down yearly. Therefore, he was bad for business. Here the 
ooincident factor of a depression or whatnot is not given.) 

Does he attach an idealistic appeal? 

Does he label a person, an action, or an idea as a means of damning 
him or it, when actuaily there are no facte to validate the label? (This 
is heresy , — The man is a radkaL of the worst sort. — ^This mesiack would 
propose to lead us to a new world order.) 

Are there threats of consequences unwarranted by the data P (This can 
only lead to the ruination of our country.) 

Does he use the chummy appeal? (Tou and I know better than this.) 
MS — Steps in an experiment or a problem 

77. Note the steps you must take to carry out an experiment. Translate 
the author's words carefully into your own in a list of the things to be 
done. Read the list you have made to see why each step is necessary, 
noting especially the order in which the steps occur. 

78. Using the example of a mathematieal process, make two colnmns on a 
aheet of paper; list in one column in your own words and in order the 
steps required for solution; in the second ooliunn translate these steps 
into mathematical symbols. Placing a sheet of paper next to these lists 
of steps and symbols, work a problem of the same kind, step by step, 
according to your description in the lists. 

GH — ^Topical outline of a complex situation 

79. Taking the author’s discussian of the geography of a country, make 
columns entitled Climate, Topography, Housing, Agriculture, Industry, 
etc., and put into these columns the facts that you find on each subject. 
If you do this for several countiies in turn, you will have a means of 
quick oomparisou: 


Country 

Climate Topography Housing etc. 

Japan 

(facts) 

China 

(facts) 


Now set these up in an outline, making the topics your Roman numerals 
(I, H, IH) and the facts under each topic your capital letters (A, B). 

80. Make oharts showing the influence of the physical features of a country 
(minerals, for example) upon the lives of the people. Have one chart 
for agriculture, one for housing, one for industry, etc. 

minerals soil etc. etc. 


mining 


shipping etc. 
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Make an outline o£ these entitled, “The Influence of Physical Paotors 

upon " Make the Roman numeiale (I, II, III) the faotoia, 

and the capital letters (A, jB, C) the kinds of industry, for instance. 
The arabic numbers (1, 2, 3] under the capital letters wiU be the specific 
efiects of the physical factors, such as the making of jewelry or china, 
or the production and shipping of raw materials. 

81. Outline in history the steps that a man took to gain office. Roman 
numerals would include such steps as Appeals to the People, Appeals to 
POliticsJ Groups, Appeals to Foreign Interests, Military Eiploits. The 
A, B, C under these would be the actual things he did. 

82. list in history the steps leading to a certain event, such as the factors 
contributing to the Civil War. 

83. list in history the results of a certain event or condition. 

84. list m history the oontrihutions of a previous civilization to ours. 

85. Taking an author’s discussion of a civilization, make columns entitled 
Political, Social, Religious, Intdlectual, etc., and write in each the facts 
about that phase of civilization that the author given Make an outline 
similarly organized. 

86. Make a chart showing the influence of various groups or public figures 
upon the life of the people. (Such influences as ^se of a queen, a 
religious sect, eto.) 

Q. Vieloria Anglican church 


(effects) 

Make an outline of these, organized similarly and entitled, “Influences 

on the lives of the People of in the Era." 

SH— Chain of Events: 

87. List the chain of events from a first incident to a culmination (the 
assassination of an archduke and the outbreak of a world war; the his- 
tory of Queen Elizabeth’s relations with Spain and the resultant attack 
of the Spanish Armada upon England). 

88. list the chain of events leading to a scientific discovery (steps by which 
Mme. Curie and Pierre Cune isolated radhim; steps by which a series 
of scientists discovered the factors governing felling bodies). 


Reading for Details 

Nom: DetaUe are never important in themselves but only in relation to a main 
idea, a sequence, a condusion. It is desirable that detail exercise always he 
identified with arriving at a main idea or a generalizafion, getting a sense of 
sequence, or drawing a conclusion. Exercises whose only plausible justifica- 
tion seems to be an insatiable ourioEcty on the part of the teacher fail to qualify 
rmder the heading of purposeful reading. 

E— Technique 

89. From a story or poem, select a passage that you think is very vivid. 

What has the author done to ma^ it vivid? 
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How many things does he give you to see? 

'What does he tell you about them? 

Has he described them as to appearance or as to their resemblance to 
other things (analogy, simile, metaphor)? 

Has he told you of their position or how they loot ia relation to each 
other? 

Mshe a picture or a diagram showing exactly what the author has 
made you see. 

60. Select a character that you hhe. What has the author done or had him 
do to make you like him? 

91. Select a character that you dislike. What has the author done or had 
him do to make you dislike him? 

92. last the things that happen on a few pages in your book. 

Does the author teU you about them 

through his own comment? 

by having the charaoters act them through? 

by having the charaoters tell what happens? 

Use a similar technique in a story of your own. 

93. Select a trait that you think a oettBin character has. Go through the 
story to see whether the author reveals this trait; 

by the author’s word that the character has it. 
by the character’s actions, 
by the character’s words, 
by the.testimouy of other characters. 

Use similar techniques in a story of your own. 

94. Select one of the ideas about life that you feel a story has suggested 
(virtue is rewarded; evil will out; never live with a mother-in-law). 
Go through the story to find out in what ways ths author has made you 
feel this. 

9fi. As you read a story or an article oud find yourself having certain emo- 
ticnal reactions to it, try to note the things that the author has done to 
produce this effect upon you. 

E — Desoription (for plot, ohaiacter, setting) 

96. list the events that occur in a story, a play, or a narrative poem, in 
preparation for 

Judging their plausibility or truth to life as you know it. 

Seeing how the author has built up to a cliniax. 

Seeing whether the events justify the ending. 

Summarizing the events in a general statement of the story’s content, 
such as, boy meets girl, the lost is found, a quest sucoeeds despite 
difficulties. 

97. lest the details that the author gives you about a character, in prepara- 
tion for 

Drawing a picture (physical features). 

Inventing a scene that the author omitted, demonstrating the char- 
acter’s trsits. 

Writing a letter such as this character might have written tq another, 
lowing what kind of person he is. 

Discusang the consiatenoy or inooneistency of the author's portrayal. 
Showing the monotony of the authoi'e repetitious descriptions or the 
variety of ways he has of saying the same thing. 
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Making a compariaon of thia chataoter with Bomeono you 
know. 

98. List the detaiis in the description of a room, a landscape, or Bome other 
setting, in preparation for 

Drawing a model of it. 

Painting a picture or making a mural of it. 

Planning to dramatize the story. 

Comparing the author’a description with that of another author or 
with your own of the same place or a similar place. 

Noticing the things that give the description a mood of gloom, gaiety, 
impending doom, mystery, etc. 

E — Sentence inversion (especially in poetry) 

99. "There in the gloom where the willows stood were two shining eyes.” 
What does the author achieve by turning sentences around, putting 
the subject (the thing talked about) last? (suspense, variety in sentence 
structure, Suency of style, empha^, rhyme ending, etc.). Rewrite an 
inverted sentence os it would be if the author put the most important 
thing (two shining eyes) first. 

As you have it written, what does it mean? Tell it in your own words. 

100. Eind the subject of the inverted sentence. (It will be toward the end.) 
hind the predicate. (It is the ezpres^n tiiat tells what the subject 
did or was.) 

Take each phrase and decide, by studying its meaning, whether or not 
it refers to or explains the word next to it, or some other word. 

Notice the commas; a comma between a word and a foUowing phrase 
frequently means that the pbisse refers to some other word previously 
mentioned. 

Rewrite the sentence, putting the subject end its modifiers (words and 
phrases) first and the predicate and its modifiers second. 

Write in your own words what the sentence means. 

E — Sentence length and complexity 

101. If the meaning of a long sentence is troublesome, two reasons are usually 
that retention of a long passage is difficult aud that the sentence has 
two or more related thoughts in it. 

The sentence above, for example, starts with a dependent (stage-setting) 
elause, is continued by an independent clause (the act), and is prolonged 
by the presence of two substantive clauses (the "that" clauses). The 
oomma shows the separation of the dependent and independent clauses. 
Take a sentence that is long and puzzling. See what the punctuation 
tells you (commas, semieolons, colons). Try to identify the clauses as 
dependent (stage-setting) or independent (the act). Eind the subjects 
and predicates of the olauses. Decide what the other words and phrases 
modify in the sentence end what they do for the sentence. 

102. \7iite a statement of fact in two words. (It rains.) 

Write before it a dependent (stage-setting) elause teUing islten thia fact 
may be. (When the stars do not shine, it rains.) 

Separate t^ olauses with a comma. 

Add to the dependent clause a phrase teUing where it may be. (When 
the stare do not shine in Fodunk, it rains.) 

108. Make coUeetions of dependent clauses and phrasee until you begin to 
recognize the words that commonly introduce them. 
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104. Take an old now^aper and pick oat or underline tke dependent clauecB 
and phrases. 

lOd. Practice condensing dependent clauses into phrases 

(When the stars do not ehine — on a starless night.) Similarly you can 
mentally shorten the long sentences that trouble you. 

EMSG— Compact writing: 

106. In a poem in which every word is burdened with meaning, 

Bead the sentence carefully, trying to get the whole meaning. 

If this fails, find the subject and the predicate and then decide which 
phrases and words modify each. 

Reread the sentence, rearranging the phrases and words, if necessary, 
to clarify their relationships to the subjects and predicate. 

If the sentence still defies understanding, notice each word and phrase 
again to see whether a difierent meaning may be attached to any of them: 
(a) through the application of a different dictionary meaning, (h) through 
taking the words in a figurative sense (the bird and the fiower— the 
lover and his beloved), or (e) through looking up certain words whose 
historic or literary meanings have escaped you (Zeus, the eypreas, the 
olive branch). 

107. In a verbal mathematiea problem, in which you must know every word 
meaning and word relationship in order to solve the problem, 

Read the problem through to decide on the method you will have to 
use to solve it and on the nature of the unknown. 

Reread, noting each expression (the product of 2 and ID, decreased by 
4) and translating each into mathematical equivalents (2 X 10, ~4); 
if in doubt concerning an expression, consult the example or previous 
problem for an interpretation of it. 

Reread for the relationshipe among these terms, noting the clues in 
punctuation (a comma between parts that are not to be attached to 
each other) and the statement of equality (which groups of relationship 
are said to be equal to which other groups). 

108. In Bcientifio definitions and laws, notice the qualifying words; the 
descriptive words, the phrases that narrow the application of the law or 
the scope of the thing defined. 

Study the meanings of these descriptive words and phrases to be sure 
that you know what they mean. 

Rewrite the definition or law in a paragraph instead of a sentence, making 
each sentence in your paragraph explain fully the meaning of a descrip- 
tive word or phrase in the de^tion or law. 

E — Circuitous language 

109. Notice the parts of the sentence that seem to cause difficulty. 

Often this is a negative or a doable negative: “Thou art not unlike an 
onion.” “Not” is one negative; “un” is another; the two cancel each 
other and produce “Thou art like an onion.” But the two negatives 
are a form of caution and seem a little less plam-spoken and assured. 
Sometimes it is the presence of many qualifying phrases: "even tlie best 

of them," “such as ,” "regardless of ,” more than 

any other ,” eto. 

These exprestions are usually set off from the rest of the sentence by 
commas. Look for such signs of their presence. Read the sentence 
without these qualifying phrases and say in your own words what the 
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meaning of that much of the aentenoe is. Then approach each qualifying 
phrase individually and add its meaning to the meaning of the sentence, 
Sometimes it is the presence of many qualifying olauaea: "when he is 
sure no one is about," "while the breath of life remains,” etc. These 
are usually set ofE by commas. Use the same technique as that suggested 
above for phrases. In addition, translate these clauses into shorter 
phrases: "certain of being alone,” "till death." 

Sometimes it is the presence of interrupting words, phrases, or clauses 
which do not contribute to the main thought but comment upon it; 
"assuredly," "indeed,” "without doubt,” “on the other hand," etc. 
Use the same technique as that suggested above for phrases. Then 
determine what prestige the author’s “asides” have given the meaning 
of the sentence or in what way the sentence has been related to previous 
sentences by means of the “asides.” 

Sometimes it is the avoidance of a shorter and more common expression 
in favor of a less common or more poetic expression: “They left the 
place" avoided in favor of "They undertook to evacuate the place”; 
or avoidance of a longer and more common expression for a shorter, 
less common one: “He had no other posaible choice” avoided in favor 
of "He had no alternative.” 

Translate these less common expressions into the equivalents to which 
you are more acoustomed, "the words you know better.” 

Sometimes it is the presence of certain figures of speech: “just as the 
gull iu his flight . . . etc. These expressions are intended to enrich 
meaning but actually present an obstacle to it if they are long and 
frequent. Use the same technique as that suggested for phrases. 
SometimeB it is the presence of phrases and clauses that make very fine 
distinotions and thus keep the reader's mind running from one com- 
pariaon or contrast to another, drawing lines of fine distinction, the while; 
“A slice of corned beef, nather too hot nor too cold, served with just 
a dash of mustard, which in excess is most unpalatable but in moderation 
is a delight, . . . .” 

Use the same technique as that suggested for phrases. 

E — Facts to Bubstautiate headlines 

Because of the prevsleuce of newspaper headlines that purposely or uninten- 
tionally violate the standard of impartiality iu reporting, it is important 
for the reader to find the actual facts bn which the headlines are based. 
Such facts, such as direct quotations, are often buried toward the end of 
the article. Students must learn to distinguish between the actual quota- 
tions or occurrences stated in the article and opinions (arising from hearsay) 
or generalization. 

110. Bead a newspaper headline and write a sentence putting the thought it 
contains more fully. Jot down two or three facts that you think must 
be in the article in order to justify the headline. Then read the article 
to find the facts on which the headline is based. Check these facts 
as you go along; a check in the margin will do. Than return to them 
and compare them with your own firat guess of two or three foots. Are 
the reporter’s facts sufiicient justification for the statement in the head- 
linBS f If not, what efllect has the headline on the reader (overoptimism, 
hate, righteous indignation) and why might the newQ>aper have wished 
to p^uce this effect? 
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111. Go tbrough a uewspapcT article usdeilining every statement whioK either 
tells exactly what happened or quotes a responsible source. Reread 
these statements and see •whether they justify the headlines. 

112. Read a newspaper article on a controversial issue and underline the 
words that prompt you to a favorable or unfavorable reaction to a given 
side of the issue; "Pickets harried and threatened the workers who 
r^ed to ireak their ward" — "harried” and "threatened” suggest dis- 
agreeable action, while "refused to break their word” suggests honorable 
action. Contrast this with: “PicketB tried in vain to dissuade strike 
breakers from deserting the cause.” Do the words you have underlined 
suggest a definite bias or partiality for one side on the part of the author? 

See “How to Read the News,” Noiimal Defense Bulletin No. 16, IJ.S, Office 
of Education, 1942. 

MS — Conversion of words into symbols, phrases into symbols 

113. Underline the words or phrases in a problem that are to bo converted 
into mathematical or scientific notation. Over each of these write the 
symbol that represents it. 

114. Write the appropriate symbol after each of the expressions in the prob- 
lem whose symbols you know. If there is a symbol that you do not 
know, look back into previous problems or examples to see whether the 
expression has occurred before. Note the symbol used on this previous 
ocoBsion. Put this expression and its symbol in your vocabulary note- 
book for special attention. 

MSG — ^Drawing a figure 

116.. Read the description of the figure very carefully, noting the objects that 
are to be in it. Write the names of these objects, and draw the symbols 
for them next to their names, 

Next, study carefully the relationships among the figures — ^where one 
thing is in relation to another and what the relative sises are. Indicate 
these relationships lightly on the symbols or briefly in words. 

Next, draw the complete figure, constantly referring to these notes. 
(If a student's drawings are already acceptable most of these steps may 
be performed mentally.) 

MS— Laws 

116. Read the law carefully, getting a clear picture of the meaning of the words 
and phrases involved. 

If it includes any words that you do not know, look for them in the gbs- 
sary or in a dictionary, but be sure to use the dictionary definition 
labeled "sci.” or "math.,” if there is one so labeled. 

Reread for the relationships among these words and phrases. Try to 
put the bw into your own words. 

Tiy to think of a practical example of the law. 

Look at the verbal and pictorial illustrations in the textbook for other 
suggestions of its practical meaning. 

HMSG — Definitions 

117. Read the definition carefully for the general meaning. 

Look up any words that troubb you. 

Put the definition into your own words. 

Read additional material which teUs what the thing referred to does 
(what its function is), what it is good for or bad for. 
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Make some special EOte of the dehtution, underliumg it, writing the 
word and its definition in the margin, putting the word with a state- 
ment of its characteristics and its function into a vocabulary notebook. 

118. Write the definitions and functions of several new terms on separate 
cards and on the backs of the cards write the terms referred to. Head 
through the cards, seeing whether you can identify the term from the 
description. 

MS— formulas 

A formula is most meanmgful if its derivation is clearly understood. 

119. Head through the explanation of the derivation of the formula. See 
whether you can follow the reasoning that leads to its final form. 

120. Head the verbal description of the formula and see that that is under- 
standable to you, referring to the dictionary, it necessary. Compare 
the verbal description with the formula, to see how the diSeiont con- 
cepts are represented. 

121. Note the examples and read the text to find out to what kind of situation 
the formula is appropriate. 

122. Work a problem through, to experience the effectiveness of the formula, 

123. Notice what precautions must be taken in the use of the formula, espe- 
cially the relationships or proportions that must be maintained among 
the factors. 

HSC — Characteristics or members of a group 

124. When the author enumerates the characteristics of a group, underline 
the name of the group and the characteristics, saying them over. 

12B. Try to remember from your own experience as much as you can of proof 
of these charaoteristics. If the group is strange to you, try through 
pictures and mental imagery to visualize it. 

126. Make a set of cards for the characteristics or members of the group, 
putting the name of the group on one side and the characteristics or 
members on the other. Read the characteristics or members and guess 
the name of the group. Or read the name of the group and try to name 
all the characteristics or members. 

127. Think of each characteristic in turn, trying to visualize it, and then try 
to think of other groups that have this characteristic also. 

128. List the oharaoteristioB of two groups in two separate columns in prepara- 
tion for makiug a comparison, 

MSQH — Names 

129. As you meet a new name that you wish to remember. 

Look at it for any feature which will make it easy to remember. 

Think of the rituations, characters, or events with which it is connected. 
State in a sentence why it is worth remembering. 

Put it in an outlins of the events or situations or characters discussed, so 
that you will have a record of its bearing on the subject. 

Make a family tree or chart suggesting its relationship to other topios. 
Put it in a time line of events, thus relating it to a period of time or 
sequence. 

H— Steps in a chain of historical events 

130. As you come to an enumeration of stops in a chain of historical events, 
Underline the stepa 

Notice the words that aujsest the introduction of another step: "then” 
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“finally,” “second," "anothet," “subsequently,” "in tosponao to this,” 
etc. 

Compare the thought of each sentence with that of the previous one to 
see whether the new. sentence contains a new thought and a new addi- 
tion to the chain of events or still refers to the last thought. 

Tty to visualise each step, studying carefully the author’s description of 
it and thinidng of similar events that you have known or heard of. 

Tiy to eee how one step leads to another. 

Close the book and try to recall the steps as they came. 

Review the steps in your own words. 

S— Steps in an experiment 

ISl. Note the purpose of the experiment and, aa you read, anticipate what 
will be done; see how the steps are related to the purpose. 

Notice the kinds of words that suggest the introduction of a new step; 
“then," “to this, add—,” etc. 

Number the steps os they ate given, 

Underline or write down the important words of each step so that you 
have the essentials for each. 

Reread each step underlined and try to visualize it or draw a diagram 
cf it. 

Try to see the rdationship of each step to the next and of each to the 
purpose of the experiment. Ask yourself, "Why do we do this?” and 
"Why does this step come here instead of sooner er later?” 

Close the book and try to enumerate the steps and thmr details; open 
the book and compare. 

S—Stops in a life cycle 

133. Be sure you ktrow the identity and classification of the plant or animal 
whose life you are to read, its family tree, and where you are likely to 
find it. Recall, if poesible, your experiences with it. 

Note the words that intcuduee the descriptions of each new phase in the 
life; “then,” "the seed,” "the egg,” "in the earliest stage," etc. 
Number thestepsintbelife. Try to see the relationship of one step to 
another, bow one leads to another. 

If a title to each of these stages is not given, write in the margin a title 
for each (egg, larva, pupa, etc.). 

Underline or write the importimt characteristics of each stage. 

Close the book snd try to enumerate the stages. Open the book and 
compare. 

With the book closed, enumerate the essentials of each step in sequence. 
Open the book and compare. 

B— Steps in the life of a scientist 

133. Be sure you know the general placement of the smentist; the time he 
lived, his country, the field to which he contributed. Try to recall in 
what connection you have ever heard of him. 

Note the words ("then,” "his chief contribution," etc.) or the forms 
(new paragraph) that introduce new steps in his life. 

Underline or write the important events in his life. Number them. 

In the mar^, give a name to each discovery or event. 

Note the methods that he used in his studies, if those methods ora 
important. 
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For each diaooverjr, notice vhat the author has to say about its value or 
ognihcance to snentific thought and to our lives. 

Tty to think of ways in which each of this scientist’s discoveiies has 
affected your thinking or your life. 

Close the book and enumerate the events or discoveries and give the 
important details of eaoh. Open the book and compare. 

SHG — Sel^tivity in details 

134. In material that has too many facts for you possibly to rememberi 
Deride how many things you can remember; that is, roughly set limits 
to your goal of asrimilarion. 

Notice the ways in which the author indicates, if he does, the relative 
importance of these facts, so that you will remember only the most 
noteworthy 

By giving more apace to the disenamon of one fact than to 
another. 

By the use of introductory remarks, such as “above aU,” “pre-emi- 
nent,” “the chief factor,” “probably the moat crucial.” 

By organisation (paragraphs in which a big fact is illustrated or sup- 
ported by a lot of little facts; mortal headings to point out the big 
facts). 

By questions at the beginning of the chapter, or at its end, to call 
attention to the most important facts. 

By a list of important words at the end of the chapter. 

By a summary at the end of the chapter or section. 

By the use of italics. 

By pictures or other illustrative mataial. 

Otherwise, note by yourself the relatfonships among the facts and choose 
the key facts among these. 

Compare the facta in the text with the kind the teacher seems especially 
anxious for you to note, and select those which he likes to emphasise. 
(What kinds of facts does he usually require in his questions in class, in 
^ tests, in his assignments?) 

Underline or write the facts selected by the above methods. 

Beview them, noting their relationships to the whole topie and to eaoh 
other. 

dose the book and try to write or repeat these facts. Open the book 
and compare. 

Compare questions and answer them with these facts, or see how many 
of the author'e or teacher’s questions you can answer with the facts you 
have selected. 

G — ^Description of physical conditions and life 
136. Before you read such material, try to recall the thinge that you have 
heard or read about ench life or conditions, and try to anticipate imagi- 
natively the information you will be given. 

Look at the illustrations of the life or conditions. 

Underline ss you read, or write, the important ohaTaateristice given, 
liereading these, see whether you can group them under certain head- 
ings (mining, housing, agriculture, etc.). Write these titiesinthemargin, 
unless the author has already doue so. Number these for the sake of 
knowing how many kinds of information you have. 
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Close tbe book and enumerate tbe kinds of information and the details 
of each, or draw a diagram or rough picture including all you know. 
Open the book and compare. 

E — ^Evidences of emotion or feeling in a character 
136. Given the character in a mtuation to which he will show a feeling or emo- 
tional response, 

The reader’s objective is to pleoe together the evidences of this feeling 
or emotion and determine its nature— anger, despondency, joy, grief, 
the mixture of love and sorrow at parting, etc. The feeling or emotion 
is the main idea of the passage, and is to be comprehended by means of 
the several evidences or clues. 

The first task, then, is to note these clues; the second is to piece them 
together, perhaps by imagining one’s own reactions in a similar situation, 
and to generalise them into an emotion or feeling. The first task is to 
read for details; the second is to infer and to generalise, asking the ques- 
tions: Why docs the oharaeter think or do those things? What feeling 
or emotion might prompt ail these thoughts or acts? 

The author will give these evidences or clues through 
What the character says or does. 

What the character is said to think. 

What other oharaoters say or do about the character or in reaction to 
him. 

Symbolism in the environment (gmy day— gloomy mood). 

Sometimes what tbe character says is 
A direct expresnon of emotion: "I hate you I" 

An expression from which the emotion may be inferred: "He is such a 
little boy,’’ meaning "I am his mother and should stay with him; yet 
I must go, hence love and regret; or, “Evidently there is no basis 
on which we can reach an agreement,’’ meaning, "You ate being diffi- 
cult and I am impatient with you.” 

Sometimes what the character does is 
A direct expresnon of emotion: a slap, a stamping of the foot, a kiss, 
tears. 

An expressionfram which thsemotionmay beinferred:bringingfather’s 
slippers or etraightoning his tie — concern for his welfare, and hence 
love; crushing a lower (symbolic)— suggesting the desire to destroy 
someone or something else beautiful but hateful. 

The charaoter may think aloud or the author may tell how he feels and 
what he thinks. 

Other characters may discuss the character’s situation: "I don’t see how 
he puts up with it”; the character’s actions: "Did you notice how he 
boked at it?” or words, interpreting them to suggest how the character 
must feel. 

In an efiort to discern a character’s feeling or emotion, note the ingredi- 
ents of the tituation and imagine how you would feel In his place; notice 
what he does and says, what, according to the author, he thinks, what 
other characters have to say about him and how they act toward him, 
paints about the environment that seem to hare no significance unless 
taken as symbolic of the character’s feeling or emotion. 
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Beading Creaimly: Iteming, Drawing Conelnetons, Seeing BeUUiomhipi 

(the skill that makes the difference betmea thinking Amerioans and faet-ieading 
aheap) 

EH— Predicting events 

137. Considering the background events, the situation, the characters 
involved, and what is said and done, decide what is likely to happen next. 

138. Comparing our present situation with a previous one in history, decide 
what is likely to happen next. What disparate factors may justify 
another result than the one you have predicted? (For instance, it is 
possible to suppose that we shall fail of world organisation this time as 
we did 25 years ago; but the disparate, hopeful factors are that now we 
have had more experience in cooperation, know more about intema- 
tionahsm, realize more fully the desperate need for pence among men, 
and are better informed about and more alert to world problems.) 

139. Considering the character involved in a situation, his disposition, his 
feelings, and his motives, what action do you anticipate? 

140. In a situation of strife or indecisiciu, what do you think will happen? 
Why? 

141. From the author’s description of a place, what kinds of activity or 
problems would yon expect to arise? Give your reasons. 

142. What hints do you find in a conversation that suggest how a character's 
opinions are changing or what his future actions may be? Give your 
predictions about these opinions or actions. 

EMSG^omparison with own experience 

143. Comparing the expressed feehngs of tho poet with your own in a like 
situation, tell how his reaction is rimilat to yours or different, and what 
it offers as a suggestion to your living. (For instance, he may be 
philosophical about a lose; you, rebellious.) 

144. Recall a situation which you have faced, similar to one that the author 
presents. . 

146. Tell to what extent your feelings would be the same as or different from 
those of a character in a given situation, and give reasons. 

146. Think of a place you know that is like the one described in a story. 
Tell why you think the story might or might not have taken place in 
the situation you know. 

147. In a newspaper or magazine arUcle, do the facts stated as true seem 
convincing to you? What in your experience makes you distrust or 
trust them? about the sources of mfoimation makes you believe 
or disbelieve them? 

148. Tell tho experience you have had with a principle or on object discussed 
in your science text. 

149. On reading a description of a certain country in geography, tell how it 
compares with or differs from the places you have seen. To the extent 
that it compares with your experienoe, tell what activities, housing, etc., 
you would expect to find in such a country. 

EH— Propaganda 

150. Compare what tho author says with what you know in an area you have 
explored. See whether his idea seems plausible. If not, think of fho 
reasons he might have personally for promoting a Mae idea. 
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161. From the noveHet’s or playwright’s portrayal of a situationi a character, 
a pbt, draw conclusions about situations, people, and the way life 
devebps. What does the author make you thi:^ about the situation, 
about people, about patterns of life or the lack of pattern in life? What 
do you think he thinks about these thmgsT 

162. If an author presents two sides of a problem and draws a conclusion, 
observe the facts caiefuUy to see whether he does justice to both sides. 
In what ways, if any, does he slight the arguments that favor the side 
he opposes? Can you think of any favorable arguments that he has 
overlooked? 

163. In an article on a debatable issue, notice the facts given and the opinions 
that the author bases on these facte. Are all the facts you know of, 
bearing on the subject, given? Takbg all the facts you know, do you 
arrive at hb conclurion or at another? Docs the author state as fact 
something you know to be debatabb and really a matter of opinion? 

EH — Author's point of view 

164. An author of a story makes his point of view evident by the way ho 
makes his characters act and speak, by the thmgs he causes to happen to 
them, by outright statements of his opinions, and sometimes by the 
title of the story. 

An author of an expository article states his opinion openly, usually in 
the introduction and/or the conclusion of the paper, and sometunes the 
wording of the title. 

Qive the evidence and draw conclusions as to the opinions of an author 
of a story or an article. 

E— Structural relationships 

166. Bead a newspaper article and notice how many times the story is told, 
What are the ^Serences among the ways in which it is told? What 
justification is there for each retelling, t.e., what contribution does each 
reiteration moke? 

166. In a poem of several stanzas, what happens in each stanza? Is each 
stanza in some way a unit in thought? 

167. In a sonnet, decide what the first stanza does for the second, what the 
second does for the first, 

E—Pigures of speech 

When the author likens someone, something, or a situation to somethmg that 

it really is not, he is actually making a comparison helpful to the reader’s 

appreciation of the person, object, or situation: 

"Thou’it like unto a bvely flower. 

So fair, so graceful, and so pure," clearly states the way in which the maiden 
reminds the poet of a flower, 

“We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon,’’ suggests that we have 
freely rid ourselvea of a quality most essential to our being, The poet 
considers this quality so vital that he compares it to the heart itself. 

168. To benefit from the author’s full moaning, consider his figures of speech 
and determine the qualitiee tiiat he finds alike in the two situations, 
people, or things. “The road was a ribbon of moonlight’’— the quality 
that a rood and a ribbon might have in common would be smoothness, 
slcndemess, length, and gentle curves; the quality of the road and the 
moonlight would be a silver cast and gbw. 
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159. Pind plaoea in which the author helps you to aee something more clearly 
by means of such figures. Show how the object is described indirect^ 
by the oompanson. 

E — Comparison of two arguments 

160. Bead two articles discussing the same topic. How is each organised? 
Tell how they differ in organisation. What are the arguments of each? 
How do the facts differ? How does one author’s interpretation of the 
facts differ from that of the other? Do both authors’ giving the same 
fact present it with equal fullneas and comparable point of view? How 
does the treatment of each fact suggest the author’s point of view toward 
it? 

M— Statement of equality, relationslup of the parts of a problem 

161. Bead the mathematies problem to note the statement of equality, i.e., 
what group of elements is equal to what other group of elements under 
what conditions. Notice what alterations in one set of elements or 
another are required for a status of equality, t.e.; 

X - 10 - 2X (2X12) 

(a certain number) decreased iy ten (is equal to) imee (the product of 

two and twelve.) 

Such alterations are suggested by terms like "decreased by,’’ "dimin- 
ished by," "reduced by," "inoreased by,’’ "is greater by,’’ etc. 

162. Bead a problem of the type for which there is a standard formula suoh 
as d <=> rt. In the sentences that comprise the problem, find the ele- 
ments to represent d, r, and <, and subatituts them in the formula. 

If two situations are compared in such a problem, note the conditions 
of comparison. Por instance, the distance train X travels is twice the 
distance of train Y. Train X goes 70 miles per hour. How far could 
train P go in an hour? 

The first sentence gives the basis of comparison; d' = 2d". If this is 
true, then r'(' = 2r"(", The second sentence requires this second 
formula, as the comparison is shifted from distance to rate and time: 
70 X 1 ■■ 2(r’' X 1). The equation becomes a comparison of two 
situations for which the condition of equality was set (d' •=< 2d''). 

SHG — Significance of a finding 

163. In a science experiment. 

Note what you are trying to find out. 

Note what the possible results wUi be. 

Perform the experiment. 

Note the results of the experiment. 

Decide what the results of this experiment mean to the farmer, to con- 
servation, to industry, or whatever oUier area of life it may affect. 
Does it change the things people do, the way people do things, the ideas 
people have about a certain thing? 

164. In science, from the description of a bird, for instance, decide what its 
eating habits, etc., must be. (Long bill, long legs, webbed feet, would 
suggest what about the food, nest, habits, kind of ^e?) 

16B. In history, when an important event is described, suoh as a change in 
government, the end of a war, a new invention. 

Think of all the things such an event changes. 
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Think of all the ways in irMch these obanges will affect groups of 
people. 

List any results that the author giycs for a certain event and try to 
think of others that might plausibly be given. 

166. In geography, 

List the conditions of hfe in a given area. 

Decide what kinds of commerce, occupation, housing, etc., the people 
in that area have. 

Guess what kinds of previous events in the earth’s history made the 
land and the water the way it is in this area. 

Predict the future of this area on the basis of its present status and 
the conditions affecting it (depletion of natural resources, erosion, 
floods, etc.]. 

EHSG— Cause and ^eot 

167. In a story, notice the feelings of the characters, the way they act, and 
the situation. 

What are the possible results of this situation? 

What do you think the most likely result, considering the way the 
characters feel and the way they usually act? 

How do you think such-and-such a character felt in a gpven situation? 
How does his feeling have bearing on what happens later? 

Note the factors that led to a certain result. 

From the description of a room, what do you expect the owner to be 
like? 

From the description of the country and climate in which the characters 
of the book live, what kind of people do you expect the oharaoters to be? 
(poor, uninformed, agricultural, lazy?) 

From the description of the situation in the beginning of a story, do you 
expect the story to be fuimy, sad, gloomy, frightening? Why? 

168. In history. 

List the factors that led up to or contributed to a certain event. 

List the things that happened before a given event. Then check each 
one to see whether it might have helped cause the event. Present your 
reasons for thinking it hriped. 

Find situations in history similar to the present one. List the points 
that make them alike, the points that make them different. Decide 
whether the points that make them different will moke the result of 
this present situation different, or whether the likenesses warrant a like 
result. 

169. In science. 

List the phases in the life of a mosquito (for instance). Then list the 
conditions that make those phases possible (stagnant water, etc.) 

Given a diet of certain foods, list the content of these foods and note the 
defidencies or excesses, if any. Decide what effect this diet would have 
on an individual in health, eneigy. 

Show how a bee's life (for Instance) is perfectly suited to his limitations 
and skills. 

170. In geography. 

Note the effects of the nature of the seasons on occupation, houting, 
Nothing. 
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Note the effeete of the hahits of a river on the land and people. 

Note the effects of triad and water in a certain area. 

If certain conditions continue (drouth, erosion, lumbering, etc.) in a 
certain area, what can be expeoted as a result? 

SGH — Comparing two countries, peoples, types of life, groups of any kind 

171. In arience, 

List the attributes of two kinds of animals, plants, inanimates, and tell 
what the chief differences are, what the chief likenesses. 

As you read about one kind of animal, plant, or inanimate object, think 
of another like it that you know in your reading or experience. How 
are they alike? How are they different? 

172. In geography. 

Compare the appearance of two countries, listing the oharacterietlcs of 
each and then noting likenesses and differences. 

Talcing two countries that are very much alike in appearance (Norway 
and Switserland in parts), note the differences in occupation and account 
for them. 

As you read about one country, what other country does it remind you 
of? List the likenesses and differences. 

How is the country you ace reading about like your own? How is it 
different? 

173. In history. 

Compare the world of the sailing vessel with the world of the airplane. 
List points with regard to each and compare. 

Compare a civilisation that you are reading about with our own. List 
points with regard to each and compare. 

Compare a oivilisation that you ate reading about with one you have 
already studied. List paints with regard to each and compare. 

List all that your know about the rule of a certain monarch. Point for 
point, put down all you know about his successor or another ruler, as 
you read about him. Compare these points and decide the relative 
merits of each. 

last all of the things you think should typify good government. Then 
compare two types of government on these points. 

SQH— Marginal headings that do not show relationship to each other 
Noth: Sometimes marginal headings ace not equally important but are written 
in the same sised type. It is important for you to know whether they are of 
equal importance or not. 

174. Head the marginal headings under a topic. As you read each, decide 
exactly what it means (in some cases this requires a reading of the sec- 
tion itself, but in many cases not). 

Compare each heading with the next. Are they parts of the same idea 
("Pekinese" and "collie" would be such headings, parts of the idea 
"dog")? If so, they may be considered of equal importance to the 
topic ("dog") and read with equal ears. 

Is one dependent upon another (“dogs," "Pekinese”)? It so, read the 
more important one with greater care, as it is probably the more impor- 
tant to remember. Usually, the dependent idea ("Pekinese”) is of less 
importance in the author’s mind, even though his marginal headings 
give it stress equal to that of the more general heading ("dogs”). 
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H — ^Relating dates and obaracters to something to make them memorable 

176. When you eome to a date which you think you must remember, 

Compare it in time with a date you do know well, i.e. "This was tea 
years after the death of Queen Elisabeth." 

Think of some other event happening at the same time. 

Think of the date in connection with the characters with whom it is 

associated in time, i.e. "This was during the reign of ” 

look up from your reading and repeat the dates and the situations and 
people involved, if you think you will otherwise forget them. 

Write notes on the event. 

Make a couplet, rhyming the date with the event: "Back in 1849, 
People went out West to mine." This is silly, but it works, 

176. When you come upon a person or event you think important to 
remember, 

Write a note about it. 

Look up from your reading and try to say all that you know about this. 
Think of the ways in which this person or event resembled another. 
Think of the ways this person or event was associated with another. 


yoctthulary in t\B Specid Fidda 

177. General; Try to determine the meaning of a strange word from its 
appearance. 

Notice the unknown words that the author uses over and over again. 
Look up the meanings of them in a dictionary, and 6nd the meanings 
that fit the author’s use. 

Underline or check the strange words that the author repeatedly uses 
and that seem important to the meaning of the passage. See whether 
you can guess the meanings from the way the words are used. Consult 
a dictionary. 

Make a list of these unknown words, with their definitions, and use them 
in sentences. 

Write these words on cards, the word on one side, the meaning on the 
other. Read through these cards until you know the meanings. 
Technical; Known words used in a special way in history, stience, 
geography, or mathematics ' 

178. Underline or check the known words that the author seems to he using 
in a new way for this spetial subject (consumption, trunk, mouth, etc.) 
Note whether the new meaning is suggested by the way the word is used 
or by its appearance. 

Note whether the author gives a definition. 

Note whether any pictures, diagrams, charts, and the like, illustrate the 
meaning. 

Write these words down on cards, with the word on one side and the 
meaning and a use on the other. Use these for practice. Whenever 
possible, use the words in discussion and writing. 

Technical: Words new to you and used only in this special field 

179. Underline or cheek the new words that seem to he special to this subject 
(ofigarchy, phylum, topography, quotient). 

Note whether the meaning is suggested by the way the word is used, 
or ^ its appearance. 
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Note whetlier the author givea a definition. 

Note whether any pioturea or other UlurtrationB are giTen. 

Write these words down on oards, the words on one side and the mean- 
ing and use on the other. Practice defining the words. Use the words 
in discussion and writing whenever possible. 

Write these words in a notebook, each with its definition. Every time 
the author uses one of these words, put in the notebook the new knowl- 
edge you have of its meaning and use. In this way, you will know not 
only the meaning of each word but the place of the word in your subject. 
Every time the author uses this word, write it in the margin and try to 
recall the other things you know about it. 

E— Dialect 

180. Look carefully at the strange words used. 

See first whether they are short forms of words you know. 

If not, see whether you can sound them out. 

Determine from the sound and the position of the word in the sentence, 
the word or combination of words that it must represent. 

181. If certain puzzling words are used over and over, study them carefully 
and learn to respond quickly to them. If necessary, write and say them. 

E — ^Figurative speech 

Figurative speech is comparison of something with something else, either by 
use of words of comparison, such as "like” and "as,” or by direct statement 
which confesses no comparison. 

181 When “like” or "as" is used, as in the expression, "I feel like a bird.” 
Decide from the passage how the person might feel. 

Think of the way in which this is like a bird. 

Think of the usual meaning of this comparison. (Dsually, to feel like 
a bird is to soar in a spiritual sense. But perhaps in this particular 
setting there is a special meaning, such as that the food being served is 
no better than bird seedl) 

183. When no word of comparison is used, you usually have to rely on detect- 
ing the figure by the seeming irrelevance or untruth of the statement 
("I am walking on air.") 

Think what the usual meaning of this figure is, if it is one you have 
heard before. 

Think of the character of the situation or of the object to which it is 
applied. 

Think of the character of the figure itself, and imagine what the situa- 
tion or condition described would be (what would it be to "walk on 
air"?). 

Study of this kind should moke the value of the figure clear, and the 
figure should give you a better understanding of the situation or object, 
through its vividness or exaggeration of the case. 

E— Literary allusions 

Literary aUusions may be proper or common names (Apollo, the cypress), or 
even quoted phrases or sentences that have their origin or special meaning 
in a literary work other than the one being read. In making a literary 
alluribn, the author assumes that we know what he is referring to, and he is 
trying to make his meaning vivid and rich by the suggestiveness of the allu- 
.sion. The only trouble is that we often do not know nearly so much as the 
author assumes, and the allusion means nothing to us. For instance, "Thanks 
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to Apollo, WB have vegetables,” doesn't mean that the Greet grocery boy has 
delivered them, but that the sun (Apollo being the sun god) has been shining 
and growing our vegetables. When someone has been "living in the shadow 
of the cypress since her husband's death,” she has not been sitting under a tree 
but has been in mauming, the cypress representing mourning. 

181. When you come upon a proper name that does not allude to the character 
or place in the book that yon are reading. 

See whether the passage suggests the meaning in any way. 

Think in what connection you have heard that name before. 

If you do not recall it, look up the word in the pronouncing gaaeteer, 
the biographical section, or the general section of a dictionary. 

Decide, from what the dictionary has to say about the word and from 
the way the word is used in your sentence, in what sense it is used. 

185. When you come upon a noun such as "the cypress,” “the rose," "the 
dove," "the money-changers,” not apparently referring to anything pre- 
vious in the story or article or poem. 

See whether the passage suggests the moaning in any way. 

Think of the connections in which you have previously seen the word, 
look in the dictionary to see whether the woi-d has an established 
symbolic meaning. 

186. Whon you coma to a quoted phrase or longer passage whose meaning is 
not in itself of value to you, it is possible that this is a mere suggostlou 
of a larger literary place that contributes to the thought the author is 
trying to give. "The world is too much with us” offers little unless tha 
reader is familiar with the main thought of the whole poem. 

See whether the passage in which the quotation is used suggests the 
meaning. 

Think of the places you have seen it before, to what it refers, who 
wrote it and what he believed. 

Look it up in a reference book, such as Bartlett’s Familiar QuoUUum. 
The best cure for difficulty with literary ailusions, of course, is to become 
aoquiunted with as many as possible of the thoughts and writings of the 
past. 

OSM— Symbols and formulas 

Certain letters and odd marks stand for certain things in mathematics and 
science. The letter i, for example, often means “time," and c means "veloc- 
ity.” In order to think woll in mathematics or science, you must attach these 
meanings to.the letters and odd marks as they are given in the text. 

187. When you come to a symbol in the text. 

Note the definition that is given for it. 

If no definition is directly pven, reread the preceding sentences to 
determine what is must stand for. 

Write the symbol on one side of a card and the definition on the ether. 
Looking up from the text, try to repeat the symbol and its meaning. 
Write down the symbol and its meaning in a notebook or on a card. 

188. When you come to a formula that is important to remember, 

Underliae it. 

Write it and its meaning and use in a notebook. 

Write the formula on one side of a card and its meaning on the other. 
Looking up from the text, try to repeat the formula and ite meamng. 
Tell what it is used for and give it a name: "formula for — 
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E6HSM — ^Abbraviations 

189. Befer m a dictionary to the section entitled, “Abbreviations Used in 
Writing and Printing." Jot down the abbreviation and its definitionit 
you are not sure that you will remember it. 

190. When a notation lihe “see Pig. 17” refers you to another page, put a 
ehctic in the margin beside your place and keep your finger or a slip of 
paper in the page so that you can easily find your place again. Much 
time is lost if you do not do this. 

EH — Abstract words 

These are words, like “democracy,” that are hard to define because they mean 
a great many things. You have to meet such a word m many places before 
you learn much of what it means. Everybody’s idea of “domooracy" is a 
little different from everybody else’s because everybody has met the idea in 
his own several ways. The word “sweetness” is an abstract word, too, 
because its full meaning depends on your mesting it in all of its applications. 
When yon meet a new, general term, a word that isn’t the name of a visible 
object but a general name applying to many eituations and describing a 
quality in those tituations. 

191. Write it down in your notebook along with a definition, if the hook gives 
one, or a definition that you invent from noting the uae of the word in 
the text. 

Every time you meet the word again, tithor in its first form (dsmocrsqr) 
or in another (democratic), add in your notebook any new definition, 

If you have been studying about a democracy, look up from your text 
and try to say all the charaoteiistioa that it seems to have. 

List in your notebook a group of thiugs that a democracy is not, if the 
author gives you contrasts to help form the meaning of the word. 
Remember that sometimes the abstract word does not apply to the whole 
situation but just to a part of it— for instance, a country may be a 
democracy politically but not economically and socially, or a democracy 
economically but not politically and socially — so, as you find the use 
of these abstract words, notice what one or more phases of the oonotete 
situation are always mentioned in connection with the word. 

EH— Emotional words 

Some words have in addition to their primary meaning another meaning 
which arouses one emotionally. For instance, "mother, ” in the expression 
“mother country,” means the origin from which another country sprang. 
But, in addition, it arouses in one the feeling of respect and love normally 
accorded a mother. By using the exprrasion “mother country,” the historian 
arouses a feeling of devotion in the reader, which tends to blot out or mini- 
mize other aspects of the relationship between the new country and the old. 
We should be aware of the power of such words, lest they distort our opinions 
and the truth. At the same time, as readers of fiction, we should appreciate 
the power of such words to build the emotional character of a scene. 

192. When yon feel aroused by a piece of writing, 

Look through the passage and try to identify the worda that carry the_ 
emotional power. Could other words be eubstituted just as well for 
these? Make the eubstitution and see whether the feeling you had 
has any justification in the thought that romsins. 

Think of the possible partisan views of the situation described. 

See whether the author seems to choose his words to favor one side. 
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Find out what you can about the author and the possible reasons he has 
to take sides, consoiously or unoonsoiously. 

The Beadini <ff lUiisiratume 
HM3G— Labeled figures 

193. Bead what the text itself has to say about the figure. 

Bead the caption of the illustration. Think what it means in relation 
to what you have been reading. Say it in your own words. 

Look at the figure, keeping the legend in mind. Notice the items that 
the legend suggests are important. 

If the figure is especially important for you to remember. 

Bead the labels and notice the parts carefully. Close your eyes and 
try to visualise the figure and name over the parts. 

Jot down the labels and try to describe these parts or draw them. 
Compare with the original. 

Try to draw the whole figure from memory. 

HMSQ — Charts or graphs 

194. Bead the legend and try to put it into your own words. 

Notice any key to the meaning of different colors; different kinds of 
lines, figures, etc. 

NoUce the loeatian of each of these on the chart. 

Look at the bottom and left-hand margins of the chart and read the 
labels. 

Trace the fiuctuafung lines of the chart and generalise on the kind of 
movement they have and what it means. 

Hok out a given point on one axis (mar^n) of the chart and find the 
point on the other axis (margin) that indicates the location of the line. 
State in your words the moaning of this point on the line, Fraotioe 
using the chart in this way. 

If the text mentions a given point or feature of the chart, beats it. 
HMSG-Tables , . 

196. Bead the legend and put it into your own words. 

Bead what the text has to say about the table. 

Look at the headmgs of each column and each cow across the top and 
down the left-hand margin. 

Pick out a number in the table and interpret it according to its placement 
in column and row. 

Looking over the table and comparing the numbers in the rows and 
columns, make a general statement as to any tendency to large amounts 
or small amounts m a given category. 

HMSG — Maps 

196. A map Cannot show everything. The first concern of the reader is to 
find out what it claims to show. 

Notice the label of the map, the area concerned, and the dates during 
which the given political boundaries or physical condiibns are valid. 
Is this a political map, an economic map, a topographical map? 
Notice the lines of longitude. If they are fairly straight toward the 
North and South poles and give the map a flat appearance, the map 
is making the areas north and south of the equator appear wider than 
they really are. If they are curved to give a gbbal effect, it is a gbbal 
map whose distances are probably more true to fact, If the map shows 
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a ouTTe of the earth’s surface as though you were looking at it from an 
airship in the stratosphere, tbs areas toward the outer regions of the 
curve— probably toward the edges of the map— are given in perspective 
and look smaller than they really are. 

Notice the entire map. Is there a break in it, indicating that a portion 
of the earth has been omlttedf Is there an insertion, a square or oblong 
marked off for the insertion of another map, usually enlarging a region 
already shown or adding a portion that normally would extend beyond 
the edges of the page? 

Read the key. (This is usually in the lower left comer, middle, or right 
comer.) Use it to identify the nature of certain areas and to gauge the 
distances between places. 

Notice how the mountains, statee, cities, rivers have been labeled. See 
whether you can find the labels for any that you choose. 

See whether you can tell the latitude end longitude of a given place. 
Compare distances between places you arc reading about. 

Read the text itself to see what the author wishes you to notice about the 
map. Study the map until 3 rou find the things he mentions. Remember 
to use the key for help in tW 

If you must memorice the map, half close your eyes and study the big 
areas: the shapes of the continentB, the shapes of the seas and ocesns, 
the paths of the great rivera and the lines of the mountains. Try to 
copy these from memory before you try to remember any more detail. 
Close your eyes and try to piotura the map cs you say over to yourself 
the important facts abeut the piaoement of the items in it. 

EHMSG — Pictures 

197. Read the legend of the picture and put it into your own words. 

Think of the way the picture is related to the topic you are reading. 
Decide, on this basis, whether it is important to see all the details in 
the picture or the few big objects. 

Scan the picture for the items suggested by the legend. 

See what the text itself has to say about the picture. 

If the picture is supposed to give you a oomprehenslve idea, such as 
kinds of occupation or the way people live or the kinds of land in a 
given country, look at all the details. Follow a system of looking for 
these details so that you will not miss any. Close' your eyes and repeat 
all that you have seen. 

If it is a picture that has only one important thing for you to romemher 
(such as that some trains scoop water up from the track as they travel 
dong), look carefully for that one thing and then put its deaciiptiou into 
a sentence. 

Locatinn Malsnd in a Booh 

HSG — The use of the Table of Contents 
'When you first approach a textbook, an important practice is to read the title 
and put into your own words the probable content of the book. See also who 
the author is and what he has done to qualify as an authority- on the subjeet. 
Then look at the Table of Contents. 

198. Bead each topic to determine what it means, if you can. If there are 
comments after each topic as to the content of the chapter, read these. 
Try to put each topic into your own words. 
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19d. Read the topics down the page to determine in what sequence the author 
has written, how he has organised the material. Express this organiza- 
tion in a sentence. 

200. Think of certsin topics in this fieid that interest you especially. See 
under what headings they might come, 

Whenever you ate asmgned a new topic in a strange hook, use the Table of 
Contents to find the page numbers and to locate the material, especially if the 
topic is a large one that is likely to be treated extensively in the book. 

HSG — ^The use of the Index 

201. Turn to the Index and look up a topic about which you have a question. 
Turn to the page recommended and look rapidly (skim) down the page 
for the shape and begiiming letters of the name of the topic. It will 
surely be in one of the sentences, but if you are lucky it may bo in a 
marginal heading. In mther case, read the area in which it is. Does 
it answer your question? If not, look at the other pages mentioned in 
the Index after the name of the topic. 

202. Read the preface for hints you are given of what the author intends to 
do in his book. Take one big topic that he mentions and ask yourself 
a question about a part of it. Look in the Index for the topic. If it is 
a big topic in the book, it will probably have several subheadings. 
Think of the way a subheading about your question might be worded. 
Then, read the subheadings, comparing each with your idea. Choose 
the subheadings that might refer to your idea, and look up the page 
references, one after another, until you find your information. 

Whenever you are assigned a new topic that is not indicated in the Table of 
Contents, look in the Index for it. Don’t hi anyone leU you where Uieot you may 
become eternally dependent upon someone elso’s good work habits. 

HSG — The use of the Glossary 

203. If your book has a glossary and you oome to a hard word in your reading, 
put a marker in the place you are reading and look in the Glossary until 
you find the word. 

Look at the pronunciation recommended for the word. If you do not 
understand the way the pronunmation is indicated, look for a key that 
will explain (usually at the beginning of the Glossary or at the foot of 
each page). 

Read the definition of the word. Turn back to the page you have been 
reading and substitute this definition in the sentence to get the meaning 
of the sentence. 

Fut the word on a card with its meaning. A word in the Glossary is 
often a word that you should learn to know very well. 

Put a litUe check beside each word that you look up in the Gbssary. If 
^u have to look the word up a second or a third time, these checks will 
show you that it is time you really learned the word. 
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APPROACHING THE READING PROBLEM THROUGH 
STUDY HABITS 

The foUowg questionnaire may prove helpful in an analysis of study 
difficulties in a given school and may indirectly serve the purpose of making 
the school aware of reading difficulties. 

In whet ways do study habit deficiencies tovesl themselves 
1, In the study hall? 

3. In the classroom? 

3. In the home? 

4. In college or adult life? 

Ho 7 prevalent are the defidencies 

1. Among special students? 

2. At special times of year? 

3. In special classes? 

4. In special types of assignment? 

What measures have been taken to meet the deficiencies 

1. Through testa? 

a. Administration of reading teste? 

b. Administradon of mental testa? 

c. Tests in the uses of books as they are required by teachers (index, 
table of contents, etc.)? 

d Pretests to detsmine 

(1) Ability to read a given subject? 

(2) Previous knowledge of subject? 

2. In the classroom 

a. Study helps in the classroom? 

h. A study sheet for the prepuation of asdgnments? 

c. Care in the wording of the assignment? 

d. Discussion of the assignment? 

e. Note taking? 

/. Student illustraiuon so that the meaning is clear? 
j. Talks on how to study (of little use if not foibwed up)? 
k Analysis of time demands of different assignments? 

i. Motivation of asedgnments? 

j. Differentiation of student assignments according to abilities, experi- 
ence needs, and interests or talents? 

3. In the study hall 

0 . Equipment in the study hall? 

( Study-hall conditions for study— lighting, accouetios, arrangement, time 
of day, ate.? 
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4, In the library 

a. Advance airangementa for material on certain masa asaignmcnts or 
committee repoitef 

h. Careful instruction in the use of the parts of the library important to 
a given course? 

5. In the home 

Home conditions for study— quiet, lack of interruption, time of day? 

In what respects and to what extent have these measures appeared to help? 

Teachers may respond to a questionnaire of this subject or hold a group 
meeting preceded by careful consideration of the problem by each teacher. 
The drawback to a group meeting is that it so often becomes a contest among 
strong and weak personalities— the aggressive versus the meek— in the course 
of widoh someone usually feels called upon to defend what he interprets as a 
public assault upon his teaching ability. For this reason perhaps individual 
written responses followed by a general meeting to consider the mass of find- 
ings, would be more fruitful. 

For a given teacher: 

Do your assignments always demand tbo same general approach in study and 
reading skills? 

Give one example for each type of Bssignmout that you commonly make in 
which the students come poorly prepared. In what respects do tiiey foil to 
fulfill the assignment in each case? 

Queetions and activites of this type are almost certm to result in better 
teaching and better reading and therefore in better attitudes on the part 
of students throughout the school. 
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